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PREFACE 


1 . The Occasion of the Worh — Ever since the 
nucleus of the foUo'wmg Surv^ej?- of Upanishadic Phi- 
losophy was presented for the first tune to the public 
of Bangalore and Mj^sore m a senes of lectures in- 
augurated under the Presidentslnp of His Highness 
the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baro da at the tune of the 
foundation of the Sanskrit Academy in Bangalore 
in Jul3^ the autlior has been besto\vmg con- 

tinual attention on the substance of tliese lectures, 
and malang them smtable for a thorough-gomg phi- 
losophical sun^e}^ of the Upanishads, m tlie firm hope 
that what ms-y thus be presented by of exposi- 
tion of Upamshadic phil6soph3^ noil satisf3^ every 
seeker after Upanishadic truth b3’- gi\ung lum in a 
brief, though in a very solid, compass all the chief 
points of Upanishadic thought m their full philosophi- 
cal sequence I must thank Pandit Mahabhagvat 
of ' ICurtkoti, now Shankarachar3^a of Kar\ar, and 
j\']Lr. V, Subrahman3n l3^er, B A , Registrar of the 
Universit3?’ of ]\l3''sore, for having given me an op- 
portunity at that tune of placing in}^ thoughts on the 
Upanishads for the first time before the dlite pubhc 
of Bangalore and M3)'sore It seems that the lec- 
tures were much appreciated m Bangalore at the 
time of tlieir dehver}’-, and 'His Higliness the Maha- 
raja Gaek^var ad'vised tliat “ the lectures be prmted 
in Enghsh and tlie ^Vernaculars and distnbuted 
broad-cast, so that the knowledge miparted might 
be made widel5’ available But vhat tlirough 
stress of otlier work and vhat through unforeseen 
difficulties tliat beset the progress of anr^ important 
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me equallj^ with philosophical considerations. I had 
seen in my study of Gieck Philosoph}^ how much Dr 
Burnet’s method of interpretmg the Earl}’ Greek 
Plnlosophefs by icfeience to the Ongmel Sources 
had revolutionised the study of Greek Thmkers, and 
I thought a similar piescntation of Upanishadic Phi- 
losoph}^ according to that method v^as certaml}^ one 
winch was woidli while attemptmg. It w’as hence 
that I culled out Sources fiom Upanishadic hterature, 
classified them into groups according to the va- 
rious departments of Upanishadic thought, aiTanged 
them in philosoplucal sequence, and interpreted them 
witli due regard to considerations of philology, 
taking care all the w'hile that tlie philological interpre- 
tation of these Texts w'ould not become so crude and 
unmteUigible as not to appeal to students of philoso- 
phical thought It w'as this problem of the combi- 
nation of phUolog}^ ^vith philosophy that has made 
the task of an intelligent mterpretation of the Upa- 
mshads in philosopliic sequence so taxing and formi- 
dable. I leave it to the student of Upamshadic phi- 
losophy and philolog}^ to see how^ far I have succeeded 
in m}^ attempt 

3. The Phee of the Ufanishad^ xn Indian Phi- 
losophy — The Upamshads mdeed occupy a unique 
place in the development of Indian thought All 
the later Systems of Indian Philosophj^ as we be- 
lieve has been shown in detail for the first tune in 
the history of Upanishadic literature in the fourth 
Chapter of this work, have been rooted m the Upani- 
shads. The mdebtedness of particular s 5 ’stems of 
Philosophy to the Upamshads has been partiall}’' 
worked out by a Garbe or an Oldenberg , but the 
entire problem of the relation of aU the later S 3 ’stems 
of Philosophy to the Upanishads has been hither- 
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the older Upanishads becomes hardly convincing. 
As regards the Vedanta, also, we have tried to work 
out systematically m what respects all the later Ve- 
dantic systems, the monistic, the quahricd-monislic, 
and the duahstic, could be tiaced to the Upanishads 
as to a parent Indeed, when we lecognise that aU 
the great commentatom, Safilcaia, Ramanuja, and 
Madhva have made the Brahma-sutias the pivot for 
their plulosophical speculations, and when we re- 
member also that the Brahma-sutias were an apho-^ 
nstic summary of the doctrines of the Upanishads, 
it would seem a httle strange why we have not dis- 
cussed the arguments of these plulosophers at even 
greater length than we have done There are how- 
ever two reasons why we have not done so. In the 
first place, we wanted to take recourse to the objec- 
tive method of presentation, going to the Texts of 
the Upanishads themselves, unbiassed by any theo- 
logical mterpretations of the Commentators whether 
on the Upanishads or the Braluna-stitras. And, in 
the second place, it was thought desirable that a full 
discussion of all the theologico-philosophical points 
would best be reserved for a later volume on 
Vedanta philosophy proper Indeed the Vedanta 
Philosophy stands to the Upanishads almost m the 
same relation m which the Philosophy of the School- 
men stood to Aristotle We might say about the 
theological disqmsitions of these Commentators what 
Bacon said about the arguments of the Schoolmen, 
borrowmg the idea from Ariston, that they “ resemble [ 
more or less a spider’s web, admirable for the mgenmty 
of their structure, but of httle substance and profit”: 
to£? fxhv Upocxy'im v(p^/uo(cnv e’lKo<^€u, olSei' jukv -^tjcri/uovs) Xiav Se 
rexvcKovs Tins might be a httle harsh judgment ; but it 
^ shows how there is a fundamental difference m the 
methodologies of the Upanishads and the Vedanta. 



6 SrsvsY oY Upakishasic Phxlosopht 

In "die one case, lave the intomcmal jmethod, in the 
other only the logic^. IVe have no desire to exalt 
the intihnonal at ihe expense of the logical The 
intaidonal, tre hdie-re is not contiadictoiy oi the 
lorieal, hnt shbstimpih'e oi it. It mast he remem- 
bered that Tre are not speaking here about the snb- 
relational intaidonal method, but rather of the snper- 
xeladDnai. Hence, even thongh vre agree tdth 01 - 
tramare in his indgment that the ITpanishads '* r<^ard 
the normal opeiadons of Intellect as potrerless to 
grasp Lldmate Really’ ' vP- ^54 diSer dom him 
Yhen he says that ” iearlssly and imperiously doth- the 
Intnidon of the 'Cpanishadic Philosophers say de to 
expedence and give discharge to all demonstiadons, 
vdnle it does not even tty to eliminate contraaicdons” 
( pp. rgn-rga 1 Then-eladon of intnidon to Inteflect 
rais^ a large philosophical problem, and, as vre have 
said at a later place in this Tolnme (pp. S3P-34X), we 
cannot enter into a philosophical discussion about 
thdr comparadve competence to solve -the problem of 
reality in a work professedly dealing vdth Odentalia. 


4 , pA'mjhjfib*: qjf^c Op'Ji.ioiiS qf a frir Ond'- 
fdisfs, — The work which has been accomplished by 
Western Scholars anon Unanishacic liteiatnre has 
not been by any means scanty, Thongh the volume 
oi work tamed om hy them on Upanishadic litera- 
ture is neither so lars:e nor so nrofonnd as diat tnmed 
ont on Vedic Irreratnre. it is ndther on the other hand 
either meagre or small Towards rhe end oi the 
present volnme may be fonnd a snccint account 01 
ah the work that has been done on Upanishadic li- 
teratnre by scholars like Vdeber. Rder, Max Mailer, 
Bohdingk Mhimey, Deassen, Cldenberg, Oltramare, 
Hertel, and HillebiandP Deassen 's work on the 
Upanishads is a monament to his great scholar- 
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ship, industr}^ and insight, and so is the \\ork of 01- 
denberg and Oltraniare. \\ e do not ^^^sh to enter here 
into a detailed examination of the vanous opinions 
held on the subject of Upanishadic literatuie by earl}* 
scholars, winch have become the common propert}^ of 
all Upanishadic students ; \\ e only vish to examme 
here a few of tlie latest utterances on the subject. 
\\Tien Hertel, for example, says in his brilliant, though 
somewhat one-sided, introduction to tlie Kenopamshad 
in his “ Die Weisheit der Upanishaden,” that Brahman 
in that Upanishad is not to be understood as ‘'the 
World-Soul in which all the mdnddual Souls ultimately 
merge ", he forgets to notice the point tliat the aim 
of that Upanishad is simply to desenbe Brahman, 
in Wordsworthian fashion, as a power or a presence, 

“\\Tiose dw’elhng is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean, and tlie lh*mg air, 

And the blue sk\', and in tlie mind of man. " 

This must venl}' be the upshot of that Upanishad 
wherein w'e are asked to meditate on Brahman as the 
Reaht}* in tlie w'orld of Nature and in the world of 
Mind . iasyaisha adeso yadetad vidyuto vyadyufadd iffii 
ityamttmshadd ifyadJndaivafam , athddhydtmam yade~\ 
fad gachchafiva cha maiio anena chdtiad i(pas}na 7 aiya-^ 
bhikshnani samkalpah ( Kena IV. 29, 30 ) . With all 
due deference to Hertel's favourite theme of the identi- 
fication of Brahman with Fue, w^e must say that we can- 
not accuse the Upanishad of not hai'ing considered a 
point w'hich is not the point at issue The point at issue 
being the spiritual description of Brahman as a presence 
or powex, it would be an ig}wraho eUncln on the part 
of tliat Upanishad to go mto the desenption of the 
Brahman as a " World-Soul in which ^1 the other 
souls ultimately merge.” Then, secondl}^ when 
Hertel pomts out that the Kenopanishad dispenses 
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with the necessity of a Spiritual Teacher foi the pur- 
pose of spmtual realization, that the Self must accord- 
mg to that Upamshad be regarded as capable of 
being reahsed sunpty by internal illummation, 
and that Uma m that Upamshad does m no way 
help Indra m realising the Absolute, he forgets 
entirely to notice the fact that the true idle of a 
Spiritual Teacher consists ]ust m the office which 
Uma has been performmg, namely, like a lamp-post on 
the Pathway to God, of simply directing the bemghted 
wanderer on the path of spiritual progress without 
herself gomg it. Dogmatic statements such as this 
about the teachings of Upanishads come merety out of 
taking partial 'vnews about a subject This is also illus- 
trated m Oltramare’s accusation against the Upanishads 
m his "'L’Histoire des Idees theosophiques dans 
rinde” that “ m affirming the identit}^ of the Universal 
and the Indi^ndual Soul, from which fohov^ neces- 
sanlj^ the identity of all souls, the Upanishads have 
not drawn the conclusion — Thou shalt love tliy neigh- 
bour as thyself ” ( p 137 ) True that the Bibhcal 
expression ” Thou shalt love thj^ neighbour as th}^- 
self ” IS not to be found m the Upamshads , but it 
would be bold on the part of any \vnter on 
Upamshadic Plulosophy to affirm tliat the senti- 
ment IS not present m the Upamshads What else 
‘ IS the meaning of that Upamshadic dictum yasmin 
1 sarvani bhufam ^maivdbhnd vi^janatah {I^ 7), except 
that a Sage, who has realised the Atman, must 
see the Atman m all human bemgs, must, in fact, 
regard all human bemgs as ffimg m a Kingdom 
of Ends ? Fmally, when Oldenberg m his brilliant 
work on the Upanishads " Die Lehre der Upam- 
shaden ’ tells us that the true parallel for 
Upamshadic Philosophy is to be found rather m 
the teachmgs of Plotinus, the Sufis, and the Chns- 
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tian mystics like Eckhart than m the Philosophy of 
Kant, and when he therefore a httle supercihously 
disposes of the teaching of the Upanishads by saying 
" Der eine der Weg der Mystik, der andre der Kants", 
we are tempted to say about Kant with a little va- 
riation upon what Anstotle said about Plato, “Let \ 
Kant be oui fnend, but let Truth be our divinity". 
When Oldenberg commends Kant by sa 3 nng that 
the central pnnciple of Kant's philosophy is 
the “FomAegnff," wlnle that of Upamshadic Phi- 
losophy is the “ Formlosigkeit," he is bhndmg liim- 
self to the fact that lus Critique of Pure Reason 
was only the first premiss of a grand philosophical 
syllogism whose mmor premiss and conclusion were 
respectively the Cntiques of Practical Reason and 
Judgment, wherein conceptions of Goodness and 
Value supplemented the considerations of Pure Rea- 
son, for, on the grounds of Pure Reason, what philoso- 
phy could there be about the ultimate realities of 
human life, the Self, the World, and God, except a 
philosophy of paralogisms that paralyse, antinomies 
that make one flounder, and ideals which can never 
be reahsed at all ? The “ Cognoscendo ignoran " 
of Augustme, the “ Neti Neti ” of Yajnavalkya, the 
“ Weder dies noch das " of Eckhart, would be far 
. more sure indexes of spiritual humility, and conse- 
quent possession of reality, than the self-satisfied 
and half-haltmg dictates of an Agnosticism on the 
grounds of Pure Reason, which 'must destroy know- 
ledge m order to make room for faith. 

5. The- Upanishads and Contemporary Thought . — 
The comparison of Upamshadic Philosophy with 
Kant suggests the parallehsm, m a number of pomts, 
of the philosophical thought of the Upanishads with 

the tendencies of Contemporary Thought. Time was 
2 
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when Upanishadic Philosophy was compared with 
the doctrme of Plato and Parmenides , tune was yet 
agam when it was compared with the philosophies of 
Kant and Schopenhauer , we, however, who hve m 
the world of Contemporary Thought can scarcely afford 
to neglect its parallehsms with the tendencies of the 
thinkmg world of to-day Anybody who will take 
the trouble to read the argument of the present work 
will see how very provocative of thought it would be 
for one who is mterested m the tendencies of con- 
temporary philosophy Here, in the Upamshads, we 
have doctrmes of Absolute Momsm, of Personahstic 
Idealism, of Plurahsm, of Sohpsism, of Self-reahsation, 
of the relation of Intellect to Intmtion, and so forth, — 
doctrmes which have divided the philosophic world 
of to-day Had it not been for the fact that Com- 
parative Philosophy, like a virgm consecrated to God, 
bears no fruit, the parallehsm of Upamshadic Philosophy 
vnth the tendencies of Contemporary Thought would 
have even mvited a volume on Comparative Philosophy 
What we, however, would much rather hke to have 
IS a constructive than a comparative philosophy 
With the advance of knowedge and with the innumer- 
able means for commumcation and mterchange of 
thought, the whole world is bemg made one, and' 
the body of Western philosophers could ill afford to 
neglect the systems -of Indian philosophj?-, and more 
particularly the Upamshads The same problems 
^ which at the present day divide a Bradley from a 
Bosanquet, a Ward from a Royce, a Pnngle-Pattison 
from a McTaggart, also divided the Upanishadic philoso- 
phers of ancient tunes Here we have the same con- 
flict of views about the relation between the Abso- 
lute and the Individual, the nature of Immortahty, 
the problem of Appearance, and the Norm of human 
conduct The ila^i vital, which, m Bergson, wears 
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not much moic tlnm a phv'^iological aspect, appeals 
m Aruni ( Clih. VI ii ) as a gicai oiganic foicc, 
onl}’ mncli moio psj cliologised and spinlnalised 
The pyiamidal depiction of l^cahtv as on the basis 
of Space and Time with the qiiahtatnc cmeigence^ 
of Life mid I^Iiiid and Doit}' in the course of 
evolution, w’hich wc meet with in Alexander 
and Llo3'd iMoigan, is picsent in those old Upam- 
shads onl}f with a stress on the inverted process of 
Deity as the piimar} existent, from w'liich came 
forth j\Iind and Life mid Space and Time in the coui'se 
of devolution. The veiy acute analysis of the epis- 
temology of Self-consciousness, w'hich w'c meet wath 
in the Upamshads, can easily hold its own agamst 
any similar doctrme even of the most advanced 
tlimker of to-day, thus nulhf}mg once for all the in- 
fluence of that ill-conccived and half-thought-out 
bluster of an early European W'liter on the Upani- 
shads that " they are the work of a mde age, a de- 
teriorated lace, and a barbarous and unprogressive 
community ” Our presentation of the problems of 
Upanishadic pliilosophy w'ould also lay to lest all the 
charges that are made against it on the supposition 
that it is a block-philosophy and does not allows of 
any differentiation inside it For is it not a famihar 
charge that w'e hear made agamst Indian philosophy, 
that it IS all Pantheism, Determinism, Kamusm, 
A-morahsm, and Pessimism ^ It w’’ould be out of place 
here to answ^er each and all of the chaiges that have 
been thus made agamst Indian Pliilosophy m general, and 
Upanishadic -Philosophy m particular If our present 
w^ork brings to the notice of these cntics the vanety 
' and rvealth of Upanishadic ideas on eveiy conceiv- 
able subject m the domam of philosoph}^, it should 
have fulfilled its imson d'etre Thus, to say that the 
Upamshads teach only “an unreal morah ty, ora mere 
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Antmomiamsm ”, would entirely miss the mark, be- 
cause it would be a flank-attack and not directed 
agamst the mam body of Upanishadic doctrme. 
Finally, to say that the Upamshads teach only a 
Pessimism is to entirely nuss the tenor of Upanisha- 
dic Philosophy For the simple reason that there is 
a phase of Pessimism m a certam portion of Upani- 
shadic teaching, it does not follow that aU Upanisha- 
dic teaching is pessimistic It has been cus- 
tomary with European ^^Tlters on Indian subjects to 
suppose that all was pessimism and sorrow before the 
days of Tagore m India, and that Tagore brought the 
evangel of ]oy and bhss from the West It is noth- 
ing of the kind Tagore 's philosophy of joy and 
bhss IS only the crest-wave of that great huge ocean of 
blissful existence depicted m Upanishadic philosophy. 

If the present book pomts to any moral, it is the moral 
of the life of beatific vision enjoyed at all times by the 
Mystic WTien Lord Ronaldshay, therefore, fixmg him- 
self, among other things, on a passage of the Upam- 
shads, says in his book on In^a, a Bird's eye-view" 
that pessimism mfects the whole physical and mtel- 
lectual hie of India, and that the Indian Philosophers 
have never been able to pamt any positive pic- 
ture of bhss ( p 313 ), with all due deference to hun 
we must ask him to see if the final upshot of Upam- 
shadic Philosophy, as we have depicted it, would not 
enable him to revise his judgment To the charge, 
finally, that even supposmg that the Upamshads 
teach a doctrme of bhss, the bhss of the Indian is 
one thin g and that of the Christian another, that 
the one is negative while the other is positive, 
Upamshads and Life" pp 69, 70), we may say, , 
as against Mr Urquhart, in the first place, that 
we cannot conceive of any bhss bemg negative, for 
it would be a contradiction m terms, and m the 
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second place, that this bliss is the same for all human 
bemgs whether they hve in India or m Europe, 
for where the same intellect and feelmg and will have 
been ordained to mankmd by God, He has also 
made provision for a hke consummation m each 
case. Oldenberg mdeed has the candidness to admit, 
which these critics have not, that the opposite view 
IS at least equally tenable that it should be inconceiv- 
able how the world which is “pierced by Brahman 
through and through ” should ever wear a pessimistic 
aspect (pp 115-116) Let those, howevei, who wish 
to find sorrow in the Upanishads, find sorrow, and 
those who wish to find bhss, find bliss ! tv^'tcoi' 

f/erpov eit'^pcCTTOS 


6. The three-fold purpose of the Work . — ^As may 
have been noticed from our previous discussion, the 
two chief purposes of the Work with which we have 
been hitherto concerned are to put mto the hands of 
the Onentahsts a new metliod for treating the pro- 
blems of Indian Philosophy, and into the hands of 
European Philosophers a new matenal for exerasmg 
their mtehects on. But these are not the only pur- 
poses with which the Work has been written. The 
ultimate purpose of the Work is the spiritual purpose. 
To that end, everythmg else is subservient Time 
and oft have the Upanishads compelled a spiritual ad- 
miration from aH Oriental Scholars, both European 
and Indian. Dr. Goldstucker said that the Upam- 
shads formed the basis of the enlightened faith of 
- India. R: C Dutt, when he read the Upanishads, 
felt a new emotion m his heart, and saw a new 
light before his eyes Ram Mohan Roy felt his 
whole life transformed when he happened to read 
a page of the I§a Upanishad flying past 
him. Pratt regards the Upanishads as essentially 
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a religious rather than a plulosophical work. Geden 
acknowledges how ail the attempts at religious 
reform in India ha.ve taken their nse from tlie studv 
of the Upanishads Head has gone to tlie length of 
calling the Upanishads a ^^*o^ld-Scriptu^e From 
these utterances it may be seen m what high spiri- 
tual esteem the Upanishads have been held by Iliin- 
keis. both of the East and the West If ue may say 
so \VLthout exaggeration, there is no piece of litera- 
ture in the whole realm of Indian Pliilosophy, except 
possibly the BhagatadgTta which is so truly rehgious 
as the Upanishads, and demands from young India 
an intellectual justification of her faith in the light of 
modem thought Those who have obsen'ed the 
course of the development of European thought 
during the last half centur}* know how veiy* much it 
owes its existence its inspiration, and its fulfilment 
to the establishment of the Gifford Lectures It is 
a good sign of the times that the Universitt* of Cal- 
cutta should have risen to the occasion, and been a 
pioneer in establishing Lectureships b}' means of 
which a similar ambition might be fulfilled m India 
The Upanishads well desen'e to constitute a ver}^ 
important chapter in the World ’s Philosophy of 
Religion It will not be possible hurriedly to esti- 
mate the contribution which the Upamshads are 
likely to make to the formation of tendencies in Con- 
temporaiy Thought The trend of the present vo- 
lume IS to show how all the teachings of L'panishadic 
Philosophy converge towards the realisation of tiie 
mystical goal We do not wish to enter here -into 
any philosophical disquisition about the nature and 
meaning of ^Ii'sticism , nor have we any desire to 
discuss how the Hi-stic cntenon of reahty compares 
with ihose of the Idealist, the Pragmatist, and the 
Realist, The veracity and the vmlity of any meta- 
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tapli5*sical theon^ is to be gauged b}?- its power of 
making life more di\ane, and therefore more worth 
while hvmg Readers of the last Chapter of this 
volume maj- feel tliat, after ah, the consunmiation that 
tl^e Upamshadic plulosophy afibrds is the realisation of 
the diline in the Indiiidual Soul, and tliat it is not seen 
there workmg itself out m the social and pohtical 
afiairs of humamtj’^ The practical apphcation of 
the spiritual plnlosoph}’ was, howei’^er, to come later 
on from the Bhagi^adglta, which taught a hfe of a 
disinterested activism on a spiritual basis, so that the 
diiane purpose may come to be realised m the affairs 
of men It cannot be demed that tlie Upani- 
shads supply tlie philosopluc foundation upon which 
the Bhagavadgita later on erects its theor3>- of spiri- 
tual actiinsm In either case, however, the m5'sti- 
cal motive has been most predominant. It would be 
a problem for the Philosoph}* of the Immediate Fu- 
ture to place i\l5'sticism on a truli* philosophical basis 
Rational M5*stiasm, which has been hitherto regarded 
as a contradiction m terms, must now be a trmsm. 
The author shall feel his labours amph' rewarded if he 
finds that his exposition of the Upamshadic Philoso- 
ph}' makes a contribution, -^however small, to the 
reahsation of this Ideal. 

7 . The Acadejtiy of Philosophy and Religion and 
its Awis . — The present work is the first pubhcation 
of tlie Academ}' of Plulosophy and Religion, an m- 
stitution which has been recently founded in India 
with the purpose of bringmg together all those who 
are interested m a phiLosopliical mvestigation of the 
problem of Gk)d Tins aim of the xAcademy is to be 
achieved pnmarily hy Publications, embodjmg con- 
tinued and sustained research in all the Philosophies 
and Rehgions of the world. There will also 
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be a number of Lectures from tune to tune on 
behalf of the Academy at great educational centres 
in India, which might also help the propagation of 
the cause of the Academy The present centres of 
the Academy wiU be Poona, Bombay, and 
Nagpur, and so on, while the work of the Acade- 
my will be extended to other centres also m course of 
tune The Academy is mtended -to be an AU-India 
Body, the Personnel of whose Council is drawn from 
representatives of all the Umversities of India 5^or 
all those who are mterested m the work of the Aca- 
demy of Philosophy and Rehgion, there will be an 
Ashram at Nunbal, a Railway Station on the 
M S. M Railway m the District of Bijapur, which 
might be used as an mtellectual and spiritual resort If 
Bacon’s maxim may be requisitioned for our present 
purposes, we may say that the Academy must take 
all philosophical and rehgious knowledge for its pro- 
vmce, irrespective of differences of creed, caste, nation, 
or race The universal vision which must mspire 
the work of the Academy may be made apparent 
from the fohowmg quotation from the preamble of 
its Prospectus “ The problem of findmg the uni- 
versal m the midst of particulars, the unchangmg m 
the midst of change, has attracted the attention of 
every man of vision, whether he be Philosopher or 
Prmce. Plato and ^ahkaracharya among Philosophers, 
A^ka and Akbar among Prmces are illustrations of 
the way m which this universal vision has been 
sought. Plato IS loiown for nothmg so much as for 
his synoptic vision of the umversal among the parti- 
culars Sahkaracharya spent a lifetime m seeking to 
know that by knowing ivhich everythmg else comes 
to be known A^ka, m one of lus Rock-Edicts, forbade 
the decr3ing of other people’s faiths, — ^for in that way 
he said one was domg disservice to one’s own faith, — 
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and he tanghl the virtue of Conco^lr^c (Samavaya). 
Akbar ‘nought aftcj the vision by sum- 

moning a Council Kuhgion. for pei chance, in that 
vay, he thought that * that lock whose key had been 
lost might be opened 'I here is a far ciy fioin the 
days of Plato and ^ankaiaclknva, or of Akbar and 
A^ka, to the da>. Knowledge has taken 

immense stndcs with the growtli of time. Scientific 
invention'^ ]ia\c enonnou'^ly ennehed the painmony 
of man The old oidei has changed, and a new' one 
has taken its jdacc KcvcilhcJcss, the goal of liuman 
life as well as the means foi iK attainment liave re- 
mamed the same Unqucslionablj , the seaich after 
God remains the liiglicst piobicm even to-da}^ and 
a plulosophical justification of our spintual life is 
as necessary' to-daj- as it w'as hundreds of years ago. " 
More information about the Academy could be had 
from the Director of tlie Academy of Philosophy and 
Religion, Poona Branch, Poona, or, Kimbal, M, S. M. 
Railway, Distnct Bijapur, India. 

8. Patronage for tins Volume * — I must express 
my heartfelt gratefulness to the late Shnmant Capt. 
Sir Parashuramrao Bhausaheb Patwardhan, K. C I E., 
Chief of Jamkhandi, to whose kmd patronage the 
preparation of this volume has been entirely due. 
It is impossible for me to express adequately how 
much I owe to him and to his State, m which I was 
bom and educated, and from which I was sent out 
mto the literary world At a time when the jidea of 
free Primary Education was not even mooted in 
British India, Shrimant Appasaheb, the father of the 
late Chief, boldly conceived the idea of malong even 
Secondary Education free m his Native State. It 
was only becommg m the generous successor Of Shri- 
mant Appasaheb to have been so kmd m his pa- 
3 
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tronage of letters as to even voluntaiily offer to 
patronise this among a number of other projected 
pubhcations. It pams me all the more that Shn- 
mant Bhausaheb did not live to see the publication 
of this volume which was bi ought out under liis 
generous patronage He met a hero 's death m 
trymg to educate a wild tusker, and it is all the more 
to be mourned that he did not hve to see the fulfil- 
ment of tlie projected senes of woiks of which this 
is only the first. It is not too much to say that it 
was the promise of patronage winch I received from 
the late Chiefsaheb of Jamkhandi that impelled me ' 
and my fnend Dr S K Belvalkar to approach, 
among others. Lord Ronaldshay, the late Governor 
of Bengal, who m a previous Convocation address 
had discoursed so ably on the aims of Indian Phi- 
losophj^ for sympathy m the cause of the History of 
Indian Philosophy, which was then only recently 
projected It was the encouragement that we re- 
ceived from Lord Ronaldshay, as well as the keen 
mterest which Sir George Lloyd, the late Governor 
of our Presidency, took m our work that enabled us 
to approach the Umversity of Bombay to extend 
their kmd patronage to our projected scheme for a 
History of Indian Philosophy, and we are glad to 
pomt out that our Umversity came forth, in the first 
mstance, with a generous grant for three Volumes 
m the Senes, which wiU be brought out under then 
patronage m course of tune Two of these Volumes, 
out of a total number of sixteen that have been 
projected, are now m the Press, and may see the 
hght of day before long ' 

9. The " Constrtictwe Survey ” and the “ Creative 
Period ” — The mention of the grant of the Umver- 
sity of Bombay to three volumes m the History of 
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Indian Philosophy makes it necessai}^ foi the present 
\vnter to here a few words in regard to the rela- 
tion that subsists betn^een the piesent volume on the 
" Constiuctive Suivey of Upanishadic Philosophy ” 
and the Volmne on the " Creative Period of Indian 
Philosophy' ” in the H. I. P Senes, which latter, it 
IS hoped, may be published befoie long. The “ Crea- 
tive Penod ” discusses the contribution that was 
made by the Bialimanas, the Arany^akas, the Upa- 
nishads, and the Post-Upanishadic penod to the de- 
velopment of Indian Thought, and so far as the Upa- 
mshads are concerned, as befits a volume in the 
History of Indian Phllosophy^ undei takes a full dis- 
cussion of the Upamshads one after another m their 
chronological and stratificatory order, paying atten- 
tion to the analytical study of Upanishadic thought. 
The '' Constnictive Survey," on the other hand, 
focusses its attention only on the Upamshads, groups 
the vanous problems of Upanishadic thought under 
suitable headings, and takes a synoptic view of Upa- 
nishadic Philosophy The one is an entiiely analyti- 
cal study, the other a thoioughly synthetic one 
The relation that exists between these volumes can 
be made clear, if we give a parallel from Greek philo- 
sophy The “ Dialogues of Plato, " to which the 
Upamshads might best be compared, could be dis- 
cussed either analytically or Synthetically , that is 
to say, we could either undertalce an analytical m- 
vestigation of the various Dialogues one after another 
m then chronological and stratificatory arrangement, 
or else we might take a synoptic view of the philoso- 
phical doctrines of Plato as advanced in the vanous 
Dialogues together. There is the same relation be- 
tween the " Creative Penod " and the " Construc- 
tive Survey ”, as there is, for example, between Gom- 
perz ’s analytical survey of Plato 's Dialogues, and 
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Zeller 's s3Titlietic presentation of Plato ’s philoso- 
-phy, the one looking at the Dialogues seriatim, the 
other in toto It is needless to add that for the stu- 
dent of Upanishadic thought, both the volumes are 
equally indispensable, the one only supplementing 
and not at all supplanting the other 

10 , The method followed in this Volme . — The 
method followed m this presentation of Upanishadic 
Philosophy IS, as the name imphes, a method of con- 
struction through a systematic exposition of aU the 
problems that emerge from the discussion of Upa- 
nishadic thought m their manifold bearings As 
the alternative title of this work suggests, it is 
also a systematic Introduction to the problems of 
Indian Metaphysics We have already pomted out 
how a sj^stematic study of the Upamshads may serve 
as an excellent mtroduction to the Systems of Indian 
Philosophy For long the necessity has been felt of 
an adequate text-book for introduction m the cur- 
ricula of our Indian Umversities on the subject of 
Indian Plulosophy, and it is hoped that this work may 
supply the long-felt want The aim of the present 
wnter has been to group together all the different 
theories that have been advanced m the Upamshads 
under suitable headings such as Cosmogony, Psy- 
chology, Metaphysics; Ethics, and Mysticism m their 
logical sequence, and to make an attempt at envi- 
saging lus oivn pomt of view through a developmental 
exposition of these problems The writer is only 
too aware of the value attachmg to an objective pre- 
sentation of philosophical problems, and it is for this 
reason that lus ovti point of view has never been de- 
liberately stated throughout the Volume , but anybody 
who vill take the trouble of following the full se- 
quence of the logical argument of the volume will see 
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what elements of constructiA^e thought the writer has 
to offer. Such a method of presentation is not new 
to Western Scholars, and has been ably illustiated 
in Pnngle-Pattison's “Idea of God" published dumig 
recent yearn. The aim of the present wnter, as may 
become apparent from a stud}’^ of the work, has been 
to prepare tlie way for a delibeiato formulation of his 
own thought on the problems of IMetaphj^sics, wluch, 
God wilhng, he hopes to achieve m a forthconung 
pnbhcation of the Academy on " The PathAvay to 
God ". 


11. Thanks . — To Dr. Brajendranath Seal, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Mj^sore, I must ex- 
press my most heartfelt thanks for the very kind 
trouble he took in reading through the typescnpt 
of this volume at his usual lightmng speed, and in 
makmg important suggestions To Prof. K. N. 
Dravid, M A , of the Wilhngdon College, Sangh, I 
am most mdebted for readmg the whole volume 
with me before it was sent to the Press, as 
well as for suggesting improvements Dr. S. K. 
Beli^alkar has laid me under deep obligations by al- 
lowing me to quote m this ivork a passage or two 
from our ]omt Volume on the Creative Penod of 
Indian Philosoph}^ as iveU as for help m other 
respects. I am ^so mdebted to my fnend Prof. R. 
Zimmermann, S. J , of St XaAuer’s College, Bom- 
bay, for having looked through this Preface, as weU 
as in having checked the Bibliographical Note 
which occurs at the end of the volume. I must 
express my most heartfelt thanks to my nephew. Prof 
N. G. Damle, M. A., of Fergusson College, Poona, 
who has helped me much lookmg through a laigei 
part of the proofe of this volume I must also thank 
my young friend, Mr. R. D. Wadekar, B. A., for his 
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very conscientious help in discussing the Upanishadic 
Bibliography vuth me, as well as m lookmg through 
certam proofs of the Volume Also, I must express 
my obhgations to my former pupils, and now Pro- 
fessors, V. S. Gogate, M A , and K V. Gajendra- 
gadkar, M A , of the Arts College, Nasik, for havmg 
helped me m the General Index and the Upamshad 
Index respectively The untirmg ehorts of my pupil 
and fnend, Mr G K. Sane, M A., m the preparation 
and final disposition of the General Index deserve all 
commendation The constant, day-to-day, cheerful 
help which my stenographer Mr S K. Dharmadhi- 
kan has extended to me, as weU as his mdefatigable 
dihgence and resolve to stick to his gims through 
thick and thm, can never be adequately praised. 
The zealous and constant mterest which Dr N G. 
Sardesai, Manager of the Oriental Book Agency, 
Poona, has evmced m this work cannot be praised 
too highly Mr. Nanasaheb Gondhalekar, the Pro- 
prietor of the Jagaddhitechu, Press, Poona, has 
not spared himself, his Press, and his men 
for turmng out this Volume m the fashion m which 
it is offered to the pubhc There are also a few 
other persons to be thanked But as their mterest 
m this Volume is spiritual, it behoves me, m 
the manner of the Kenopamshad, to leave their 
names unmentioned “ To gild refined gold, to 
pamt the hly. To throw a perfume on the violet . . 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess ” 


R. D Ranade. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE BACKGROUND OF UPANISHADIC . 
SPECULATION. 

1 . In the Histoiy of Indian Thought, every levi- 

val of the study of the Upani- 
The Significance of shads has synchronised wuth a 
nisha^*?^ great religious movement. When, 

about two thousand four bundled 
years ago, the authoi of the Bhagavadgita tried for 
the first time to synthesise the truths of Upamshadic 
philosophy m that immortal Celestial Poem, it was 
evidently with the desire of giving a new impulse to 
religious thought and thus laying the foundations of a 
truly mystical leligion which should prove the 
guidmg light of all mysticaJ activities for ages to 
come Then, about twelve hundred years later, when 
for a second time the architectonic builders ofVedantie 
philosophy came to construct their Systems of Reahty 
out of the material placed at their disposal by the 
Upamshadic Seers, theie was agam witnessed a phe- 
nomenon of a new rehgious re\uval, this time the 
religious revival taking the shape more of an mteUect- 
ual than of a purely mystical leligion. In the 
twentieth centurj?^ to-da}^ after the lapse of another 
twelve hundred 3^cais, imder the impact of W^'estem 
civihsation and Western culture, supported by the 
infinite piogiess of modem science and an all-iound 
study of the philosophies and religions of the world, 
we in India, who are the inheritors of a gieat spiritual 
past that has been lelt to us b} oui Upamshadic anccs- 
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of religion There aic no hjnnns to gods or goddesses 
of natine in the Upanisliads, bnl on the contrar}^, 
they contain a scientific searcli for the Substratum 
underljdng the phenomenal forces of nature. Theie are 
neitlier any offerings of piaycis to gods m the Upa- 
nishads, nor is theie visible, llnoughout the Upani- 
shadic period, any inordinate fear of the \viath of these 
natural forces jiei sonified as gods. In other woids, 
we ma}^ say that as we go fiom the Vedic penod to 
the Upanishadic peiiod, theie is visible at every stage 
the process of a transference of mterest fiom God to 
Self. When the mdmdual Self has become the^uni- 
versal Self, when, in shoit, the Atman has been re- 
alised, whom and what may anybody fear ? For 
whom and what may anj^ offenngs be made ? For 
whom and. what may anybod}^ pray to divmity ? In a 
word, we may say, that as we pass from the Vedas to 
the Upanishads, we pass from pia5^er to philosophy, 
from hymnology to reflection, from henotheistic poly- 
theism to monotheistic mysticism. Then, secondly, 
we must not fail to notice the progress that was 
already being made towards the conceptions of cos- 
mogony even in ceitam hymns of the Rigveda itself 
If we jjust take mto account such a hymn as Rigveda 
X 88, where the seer inquires what was the " hyle 
out of wliich the heavens and the earth were built 
eternally firm and what it was upon winch the Crea- 
tor stood when he upheld the worlds, or yet ag^i 
hjunns like x 5 and x 27, where the conceptions of 
Being and Not-being in a cosmological sense are bemg 
alreadj?^ broached, or even that famous agnostic _h5?mn 
of creation x 129, where the primal existent is 
declared as/ being superior to both Bemg and Not- 
being and where the cognisant actnuty of the Creator 
himself is called in question, we may say that a begin- 
ning was made even at this Rigvedic peiiod of the 
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tors, stand face to face with a very dif&cult problem, 
namely, that of reconcihng mysticism with mtellect- 
uahsm m such a way that any thought-construction 
that we nught put forth on the basis of the eternal 
truths of Atmanic experience suggested to us by the 
Upanishads, might harmomously synthesise the claims 
of Science and Philosophy and Rehgion, so that our 
philosophical view of reahty may not be disturbed 
but may only be supported by the advance of modem 
science, and both our scientific and philosophic \dews 
be made to redound in such a way to the glory of God 
that “ the lughest link of Nature’s chain may only 
be seen to be tied to the foot of Jupiter’s chair ” Ihc 
present ivnter beheves that the Upamshads are capa- 
ble of giving us a view of reahty which would satisfy 
the scientific, the philosophic, as well as the rehgious 
aspirations of man , because they give us a view which 
may be seen to be supported by a direct, first-hand, 
mtmtive, mystical experience, which no science can 
impeach, which all philosophy may pomt to as the 
ultimate goal of its endeavour, and which may be seen 
at once to be the immanent tmth m the various forms 
of rehgion which only quarrel because they cannot 
converge. 

2. It would be mterestmg to trace in a very brief 

outline the relation of these 
" %stical texts ” caUed the Upa- 
mshads to the earhest poetry of 
the Aryan race, namely the Rigveda, which must be 
regarded as having preceded them by a period of over 
a thousand j^ears In the first place, we must note 
that the Rigveda is a great hj'mnology to the persom- 
fied forces of nature, and thus represents the earhest 
phase in the evolution of rehgious consciousness, 
namel 3 % the objective phase of rehgion The Upam- 
sliads, on the other hand, mark the subjective phase 
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of religion. Theic arc no lijnnns to gods or goddesses 
of nature in tlic Upainshads, but on the contrar}^ 
they contain a scientific scaicli for the Substratum 
undeiljnng the phenomena] forces of nature. TJiere are 
neither any offenngs of ]naycis to gods m the Upa- 
nishads, noi is theie visible, Ihioughout the Upam- 
shadic period, any inoidinatc feai of the wrath of these 
natural forces pci sonified as gods. In other woids, 
we may say that as we go from the Vcdic period to 
the Upanishadic penod, theic is- visible at every stage 
the process of a transference of mteiest fiom G^od to 
SeK. When the individual Self has become the uni- 
versal Self, when, m shoit, the Atman has been le- 
alised, whom and what may anj^body fear ? For 
whom and what ma}^ any offermgs be made ^ For 
whom and what may anybod}^ praj^ to divinity ? In a 
word, we may say, that as we pass from the Vedas to 
the Upanishads, we pass from piayei to philosophy, 
from lijunnolog)'' to reflection, fiom hcnotheistic polj^- 
theism to monotheistic mysticism. Then, secondly, 
we must not fail to notice the piogiess that was 
already being made towards the conceptions of cos- 
mogony even m certam hjnnns of the Rigveda itself. 
If we just take mto account such a hymn as Rigveda 
X. 88, where the seer inquues what was the " h3de 
out of which the heavens and the earth weie built 
eternally fiim and what it was upon which the Crea- 
toi stood when he upheld the woilds, or yet agmn 
h5nnns like x 5 and x 27, where the conceptions of 
Being and Not-being in a cosmological sense aie being 
aheadj^ broached, or even that famous agnostic „hymn 
of creation x 129, where the primal existent is 
declared as/ bemg superior to both Bemg and Not- 
bemg and where the cognisant activity of the Creator 
himself is called in question, we mscy s^y that a begin- 
ning was made even at this Rigvedic period of the 
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real pMosophical impulse which passmg through the 
Brahmanic period was to gather force at the begmnmg 
of the Upanishadic peno^ Thirdly, from the psy- 
chological pomt of view, we may say that wlule the 
Rigveda may be regarded as a great work of emotion 
and imagination, the Upanishads may be regarded 
as a work of thought and reason There are many 
passages m the Rigveda, especially m the hymns to 
Vanina, which have a close analogy to the devotional 
psalms of the Bible both m pomt of language and 
ideas — passages which are rarety to be met with m 
the hterature of the Upanishads ; on the other hand, 
in the Upamshads, we have more or less the coolness 
of mtehectual argument exlubitmg itself m a system- 
atic search aftei the Ultimate Reality Thus it hap- 
pens that while there are to be met with m the Rig\’^eda 
many hymns which express the meek submission of 
the supphant devotee askmg for gracious forgiveness 
from a divmity which is the creation of his own imagi- 
nation, the Upanishads say m bold terms “ Seek not 
favour from any such divmity , reahty is not the divi- 
nity which you are worshipping — ncdam yad idam upu- 
saic , the guardian of order is not outside ,L natural ^ 
and moral order does not come from without , it 
springs from the Atman, who is the sjmthesis of both 
outside and mside,' who is veritably the ballast of 
natuie, who is the imshakable bund that prevents 
the stream of existence from fiowme recklessly as 
it lists ” 

3. Vdien we pass from the age of the Rigveda to 
The Upanishads the age of the Atliar^'^aveda, we 
and the Atha^vn^cdR, pass from the umverse of hymns 
to the umverse of incantations Goblms, ghosts, sorcer- 
ers, w Itches, diseases and death, take the place of the 
grd of thunder, the god of rain, the god of celestial and 
tcrrestnal fire, the god and goddess of light The 
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Atharvaveda is veritably a store-house of the black 
art of the ancients. There is no doubt some relieving 
feature to the Mantra^astra of the Atharvaveda, 
when auspicious charms take the place of destructive 
charms But the gcneial impression which the Athai- 
vaveda leaves upon our mind is that of the blood- 
sucking activity of the ghoulish demon which saps the 
fountains of both devotion and reason, and leaves us 
in the and wastes of witcheiies and incantations It 
is a far cry from the Athaivaveda to the Upamshads. 
The two are almost as poles apart No doubt there 
can be found m the Atharvaveda some sort of philo- 
sophical reflection as m the hymns to Kala xix. 53-54, 
nor can we say that the Upanishads contain no trace 
whatsoever of the Atharvic influence so far as incan- 
tations and charms are concerned, but the general 
distinction is quite clear, that when we pass from the 
Atharvaveda to the Upanishads, we pass from the 
domain of incantations to the domain of philosophy. 
We must not forget, however, to mention the few 
blemishes on Upanishadic thought that are to be 
found in the Bnhadaranyaka and the Kaushltaki, 
wliich show the influence of a degraded order of cus- 
toms even in the reign of philosophy. When as in 
Brihadaianyaka vi 4 we read of helps towards secu- 
ring the love of a woman, or the destruction of the 
lover of a wife, or the fulfilment of the desire for pro- 
creation, or yet again when in Kaushltaki 11, we read 
of means for the magical obtamment of a nch treasure, 
or securing the love of any man 01 woman, or yet 
again of charms winch may prevent the death of child- 
ren during one’s hfe-time, or finally of the “ Baiva 
Panmara ” taught in that Upamshad by means of 
which the enemies die round about us as the effect of 
the charms exercised agamst them, we have to re- 
member that these are the only specimens of blemishes 
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on an age otherwise wholly devoted to philosophical 
and mystical reflection, and that, as the poet express- 
es it, instead of mamng the beauty of Upanishadic 
thought, hke spots on the face of the moon they only 
heighten the beauty of the philosophic reflection — 
mahnam apt htmamior lakshma lakshmm t-anoU 

4 When we come to the age of the Bralimanas, 

we come to an age of ceremoma- 
“d nt,,absn,. As the 
chief topic of the Atharva- 
veda IS incantation, similarly the chief topic of the 
Brahmanas is sacrifice It passes one's undei standing 
how the oiiginal purity of the hymnologj^ of the 
Rig\’-eda should have been so much sulhed m the age 
of the Brahmanas, which only tr 5 ^ to foist a super- 
structure of meanmgless ceremonialism upon the 
hymnology of the Veda, and press mto their service 
passages and texts from the Vedas which they utilise 
in such a wa}^ as to support the not-very-glorious hfe of 
the sacnficer Cunous mdeed are the ways in which 
the Brahmana passages mingle together legends, 
exegeses, dogmas, philological and philosoplucal spe- 
culations so as to exliibit the ejB&cac}^ of the Mantras 
for the practical hfe of the sacnficer It is a pitiful 
phenomenon to notice how at the time of the Biah- 
manas so much intellect should have been wasted on 
the formulation of the details of the vanous sacrifi- 


cial rites it onlj'- reminds one of the wheels vathin 
wheels of the scholastic interpretations of Christian 
dogma in the Middle Ages The spint of the Upa- 
nishads is, on the other hcind, barnng a fev. excep- 
tions heic and there, entirely antagonsitic to the 
sacrificial doctrme of the Brahmanas The halting 
attitude of the Miindaka in regard to the efficacy of 
Brahmanic ritualism is an exception to the general 
Upanisliadic reaction m favour of philosophical thought 
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against the bai'ien and empty formalism of the BiSh- 
mana iiteiature. While, m one pas^ge, the ]\Ijrudaka 
tells us that the onW way towards securing the 'goal 
of human life consists in blindty following the loutme ' 
of sacihicial and ntualistic works enjomed upon us j 
bj? our ancestois (S i. a), in another passage closety^ 
following upon the one which we are discussing, w'e 
are told that “Sacnficcs are like those unsteady 5 
boats on the ocean of life wliich ma5^ take one at any > 
time to the bottom of the sea. Those wdio regard ‘ 
saciificcs as the highest good of human life, go again 
and again fiom old age to death. Living in the, 
midst of daikness, these soi d 7 sa 7 if wise men move, 
about to and fio him blind men led b}^ the blind 
Thc};^ regal d ihcmsclves as having reached the goal of 
then life even while living in the midst of ignoiance. 
Full of desire, they fall down fiom then places m the 
heavens as soon as* their ment is exhausted. Tlunk- 
ing that saciiiice is the Inghest end of human hfe, they 
cannot imagine that there is any otlier end Ha\nng 
enjoyed in the heavens the lew’aid of then good 
works, tlie};^ descend down to this w^orld, or to a 
lower world still. It is onlj^ those w^ho practise pen- 
ance and faith m a forest, w'ho tranquil their passions, 
lead the hfe of knowledge and hve on alms, — it is* 
only these that go to the immortal Atman by the 
door-w^aj^ of the Sun ” (S i b). The Upanishads 
wdiich stand foi know'ledge as agamst the Biahmani- 
cal philosophj^ of woiks vei}^ laiel}'* exhibit c\en this 
halting attitude tow'aids iitualism to be met with m 
the Muudaka Then general tone is to ti3^ to find out 
the philosophical end of human life. Even so earty 
as at the time of the Clihaiidogj^a, the efficaej^ of the 
“ inner saciifice ” had come to be defimtelj^ recogni- 
sed * " Our leal saciifice consists m making oblations 
to the Praua wuthm us. One wEo does not know 
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this inner sacrifice, even if he were to go m for a formal 
sacrifice, throws oblations merely on ashes. On the 
other hand, he who knows this mner sacrifice is re- 
heved of his sms as surely as wool is burnt m a flame 
of fire Knowing this inner sacrifice, even if a man. 
wpre to do acts of chanty for a Chandala, he may 
venly be regarded as havmg sacrificed to the Univer- 
sal Soul ” (S 2. a). The Kaushltaki agam tells us 
definitely, refemng probably to the custom at the 
time of the Aranyakas to perform acts of mental 
sacrifice, that “ the ancient sages did not go m for a 
formal sacnfice knowing that an endless sacrifice was 
going on all the while within themselves ” (S 2 b). 
We thus see how the Brahmamcal idea of sacnfice 
comes to be modulated in the days of the Upamshads 
so as ultimately to be entirely transformed mto a 
new conception of sacnfice altogether — that of a 
mental sacnfice — which is helpful to the process of 
the acquisition of spintual knowledge. On the whole, 
it may not be untrue to say that the futihty of works 
was definitely recognised at the tune of the Upamshads 
which tncd to substitute a philosophy of knowledge 
for the Brahmamcal philosophy of works. 

5 . The Vedas, the Brahmanas and the Upamshads 
^ 1 ^ have all of them been recogmsed 

from times immemonal as Sruti 
or Revelation Let us try to find out what the real 
meaning of this expression is. It has been customary 
among all icligious to regard their basal works as 
being revealed to them by God Some regard their 
religious woiks as having been revealed to them in 
tlie midst of hglil and thunder, either from without 
or within Others regard them as hawng been deliver- 
ed to them m the form of significant sounds In this 
way have the Bible and the Koran, like the Vedas 
and the Upamshads, been regarded as revelations of 
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God lo man The leal mcaniiig of Revelation seems to - 
tlie present wnlci to be not aity exteinal message ' 
deln*eiccl to man fiom withonl, but a divme afflatus 
springing fiom within, the le'^iilt of mspiiation through 
god-intoxication. It was foi this leason that St. Paul 
said that it was not he but God that spoke through 
him It vas foi tins leason tliat Jesus Chiist advised 
his disciples lo take no thought as to what the}'’ were 
going to speak, but that the}' should speak stiaight- 
way and then God would speak thiough them It was 
for this leason likewise that Plato explamed m his/ow 
theoiigin of poetical composition through the afflatus 
of god-intoxication “ The authois of those gi'eat 
poems do not attain to excellence through the rules of 
any art, but the}' utter their beautiful melodies of 
verse m a state of inspnation, and, as it were, pos- 
sessed by a spirit not tlien ovm Thus the composers 
of l}'ncal poetr}' cicate those admired songs of theirs 
in a state of divine msanity. . . . Thus ever}' rhapsod- 
ist or poet ... .IS excellent m proportion to the extent 
of his participation m the divme mfluence, and the 
degree m which the Muse itself has descended on him. 

And thus it appeals to me ...that these 

transcendent poems are not human, as the work of 
men, but divine, as connng from God.” This pas- 
sage gives us a veiy good account of the way m winch 
all poetiy, and likevase, all philosophy worthy of 
- the name comes to be produced. It was m this way 
that we may say that the Vedic seers composed their 
hymns, and tlie Upamshadic plnlosophers set forth 
mtellectual arguments It is futile to discuss, as the 
Naiyayikas and the Mimamsakas later discussed, as 
to whethei the Vedas and the Upanishads are “ apau- 
rusheya ” or ” paunisheya ” The Naiyayikas mam- 
tamed that these works were ” paurusheya”, that is, 

composed by God The Mimaihsakas, on the other 
2 


I 
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hand, believing m the eternity of sound, said that 
they were “ apaurusheya”, that is, they were com- 
posed neither by man nor bj?- God, but that, in the form 
of sounds in which they have come down to us, they 
existed from all etermty As contrasted with both 
these schools, the Vedantms mamtam that the Vedas 
and the Upamshads are " apaurusheya ”, m the 
sense that they were mspired by God — ^urushapra- 
yatnam vina prakaUhhuta. This last meaning of the 
word ” apaurusheya ” comes quite close to the mean- 
ing which we have tried to assign to the word Revela- 
tion , and thus we may see how the Vedas and the 
Upamshads must, like the basal literature of all other 
religions, be regarded as havmg been composed by 
seers in a state of god-mtoxication 

6. Let us see what the Upamshads themselves 

have got to say on the question 

The XJpanlshadlc x au • a-l a ^ -l 

view Oi Revelation. meaumg that we have 

assigned to the term Revelation 
The Brihadaranyaka tells us that “ the ^gveda, the 
Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the Atharvahgirasa 
have all of them been breathed forth by that great 
Primeval Bemg , likewise also have all history, aU 
m5rtholog5% all sciences, all Upamshads, aU poems, all 
aphorisms and all the commentaries thereon been 
breathed forth by that Great Divimty ”(83) It is 
important to remember that this Upanishadic passage 
classes the Vedas and the Upanishads on the one 
hand, with Histor^^ and M5rthology on the other, as 
bemg breathed forth by God Now nobody has re- 
garded the Histones and the Mythologies as “ ^ruti ” 
or Revelation, even though the Vedas and the Upam- 
shads have been so regarded, and yet the Upamshadic 
passage classes the tvo together as bemg the result 
of the breathmg forth of God The only meamng, it 
seems to us, that ve can assign to the above passage 
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is that ail these great works, whether we take the 
Vedas and the Upanishads on the one hand, or History 
and ^I\i:hologj" on the other, ma}’ be regarded as 
ha\*ing been due to the inspirational actiMty of God 
in tlie minds of those who composed them It was not 
the \vriters of these works that were the authors of 
them, but it was the Dmnitv wathin them that was 
responsible for their production. We thus have 
the Upanishadic \dew of the Upanishads as the 
result of the inspirational actmt3^ of God, the 
philosophers to whom the}^ are attnbuted ha^'ing 
5er\'ed mereh' as instruments for the displa}" 
of tliis acti\dty. This is a sort of a new Upamshadic 
Occasionalism, where the Seer or the Sage sen’-es merel3^ 
as an occasion for the creative acti\'ity of God. Thus, 
when the sage ^vetasvatara said, that the Upanishad, 
which is named after him, was revealed to him through! 
the power of his penance and the grace of God (S 4 
and 3’et again when the sage Trisanku uttered his 
veduhuvachaua, which expression might be understood 
to mean either a “ post-illuminational ” discourse, or 
one which was " in consonance vith his m3rstical 
illumination^" (S 4 b), the3'are supporting the \*iew 
of the meaning of Revelation which we have taken 
above There is yet again a second \iew which im- 
phes more or less a human participation in the trans- 
mission, if not in the composition, of these revealed 
texts, when, as in the T 4 a and the Kena Upanishads, 
we are made aware of a contmuit3’ of philosophical 
tradition which had come down to the dat-s of the 
Upanishads (S. 5 a). In the Chhandog3'a Upanishad, 
likewise, we are told that Sages of old were careful to 
learn spiritual wisdom from their Teachers, for fear 
that when these Teachers had departed, there would be 
nobod3' living who would teH them “ what could not be 
otherwise heard, what could not be otherwise thought. 
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what could not be otherv/ise known " (S 5 b) Finally, 
we have in the Bnhadaranyaka a strange view of 
the genesis of Revelation, when we are told that the 
Rigveda, the Yajurveda and the Samaveda were all 
of them produced by the God of Death, who havmg 
coupled himself with a wife of his own creation, 
namely Speech, produced the above-mentioned Vedas 
along with all men and cattle from his union (S 6) — a 
view which is quixotic enough for philosophical pur- 
poses, unless we understand it as having an anthropo- 
logic value, and as being the remnant of an old 
mythological way of thought which is to be found m 
plenty in most Brahmamcal as well as in some Upam- 
shadic literature On the whole, it may not be untrue 
to say that the Upanishads are regarded by the Upa- 
nishads themselves as bemg the work of the mspira- 
tional activity of God m the human imnd 
7 Havmg cleared the Upanishadic view of reve- 
Chronoiogiaii ar- lation, let US try to arrange m a 
rangcmcnt of thcupa- chronological order the Upani- 

shads which are going to be the 
subject-matter of the present Volume It must be 
remembered at the outset that we must make a clear 
division between the Old Upanishads and the New 
Upanishads, the Old batch composing the Thirteen 
Upanishads to be enumerated presently, while the 
New Upanishads contain such of the remaining Upa- 
nishads as can be proved to be authentic by higher 
literary cnticism The four Upanishads which Dr 
Schrader has discovered recently, namely, the Bash- 
kala, the Chhagaleya, the Arsheya and the ^aunaka 
not concern us in tlic present Volume, because 
their authcnticitv has not yet been universally ac- 
cepted The Alahanarayanopanishad has also been 
recently proeed to be obviously of a later date, and 
hence it cannot be included in our Older batch of 
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the rpani‘^ba<B. 'Ihc Thirteen Upanisliad*^, which 
will be the ‘^uinect-mallei of llic prc'^cnl Volume, 
may be aiian,t^c<l accoulm^^ to the ordci of the Mulclika 
canon a^ Isi, Kona. K.itlia, Piabna, Mundaka, Maii- 
diik^^a, T'aittnna, Auaioja, Chhaiidogya, Bnhada- 
ran\aka, hve{a'-\a(aia, Kaii''hT(aki and Maitii This, 
liowevei, N an uidej v.lnch does not lake the chi ono- 
logical ‘'t (pa nee the Upanahads into account, and 
it thus bt^romes mce'^saiv in tlic light of modern 
hteian* ciilici*-!!! and a liisfonco-philological evalua- 
tion ol the Upani^Iuuk to aiinnge them in piopei 
chronological pcrspcctue The problem has been so 
thoioughly ti Gated by us elscwhci e that it would be re- 
dundant to go over once moie into the pioblem of 
the chronological anangement of these Upamshads. 
We shall merely content ourselves with mentioning the 
conclusions that have been amved at Considering 
the Upanishadic age to have been placed somewheie 
between 1200 B. C , and Coo B C., it becomes necessary 
to distnbute the Upanishadic literatuie mto chionolo- 
gical pciiods within the geiicial limits that have been 
so fixed Various tests have been employed as to the 
chionological airangement ol these Upamshads (i) The 
language, the stjde, the vocabular^^ the inflection and 
other grammatical peculianties are one obvious test 
for determmmg the age of an Upamshad , but this 
cannot be a final test, because an old Upamshad may 
have been written m a fairly lucid style, while a newer 
Upamshad may have been composed m an almost 
archaic style (2) Nor is the distmction between prose 
and verse a sufficient criterion for the chronological 
arrangement of the Upamshads It seems to have 
been taken for gi anted by critics like Deussen that 
the oldest of these Upamshads were wuitten m prose, 
that others which followed them were written in 
verse, and that a few others that remamed came to 
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be written in prose again. This is a gratnitous 
assumption which m the hght of modem criticism 
does not seem to hold much water (3) A third test, 
namely that of a successive elaboration of detail, is a 
fairly good test though it is not absoluMy conclusive. 
Thus it may not be entirely incorrect to find the 
chronological order of certam Upanishads accordmg 
to the elaboration of detail of the story of the " War 
of the Senses ” as found m them This story occurs in 
the Chhandogya, the Bphadaranyaha, the Aitareya, 
the KaushTtsJa and the Pra§na Upanishads, and it 
must be legitimate to argue for the precedence or 
sequence of any of these Upanishads accordmg to the 
elaboration of the detail of the story. (4) A fourth 
and a more difficult test, namely that of a regular 
ideological development, is not without its use Thus, 
for example, the development of the idea of the rela- 
tion of the “ Two Souls,” the Individual Soul and the 
Umversal Soul, which occurs m the Kathdpamshad, 
the Mundakopamshad and the ^veta^vataropam- 
shad could be regarded as a legitimate test for the 
chronological sequence of these Upanishads in that 
order, masmuch as m the story of the Kathopanishad 
the two Souls are regarded as bemg on a par with each 
other as enjoymg equally the frmts of their action, 
while in the Mundaka only one is described as tast- 
ing of the fruits of action, the other bemg de- 
scribed simpH^ as an on-looker, while finally in the 
^vetasvatara an addition is made to the con- 
ception m the Mundaka, namely that of the unborn 
Praknti, consistmg of the three quahties, the 
red, the white and the black, which the Individual 
Soul en303's, but which the Universal Soul leaves off 
(S 7) {5) A fifth test, which is 0015^ a particular case 

of the last test, but which deserves separate mention 
on accoimt of the importance it has attained at the 
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hands of certain modem \vriters, especially Prof. 
Keith, centres itself round the development of the idea 
of Transmigiation in the Upanishads Just as a 
similar attempt has been made m regard to the chro- 
nological arrangement of tlie Dialogues of Plato on 
the basis of the development of the doctrme of Ideas 
as found m them, similarly, an attempt is here 
made to find out the chronological sequence of the 
Upanishads on the basis of tlie development of the 
idea of Transmigration It must be remembered, 
however, that this test comes very often to base itself 
upon negations, instead of positive assertions. Ab- 
sence of the idea of Transmigiation does not neces- 
sarily prove the priority of an Upanishad, because, it 
majr be, that the idea ma57 not form the subject- 
matter of that Upanishad, while the Upamshad itself 
may not be amenable to the postulation of that idea. 
Prof Keith has argued, and many others_have fol- 
lowed him m sa 5 ung, that the Aitareya Aranyaka, 
espeaally m its older portion, must be regarded as 
very old mdeed, because the idea of Transmigration 
does not occur m it These writers seem to argue in 
a circle, because they hold that the older portion of the 
Aranyaka must be separated from the newer portion 
on account of the absence of the idea of Transmigra- 
tion in it, and then they say that the idea of Trans- 
migration must be regarded as late because it does not 
occur m the older portion. Now even supposing that 
we can succeed m making a division between the 
older portion and the newer portion of the Aitareya 
Aranj^aka, the absence of the idea of Transmigration 
in the older portion can be regarded as no argument 
foi its cln-noiiological severance from the newer por- 
tion , while it is necessary to remember that the Fifth 
Chapter of tlie Second Section of the Aitare5^a Aran}^- 
ka does defimtely assert the fact of Transmigration 
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Yhen it describes a man as veritablv coming to life 
after death — aiactuhich it calls his “ third birth 
(6) Finalit', the onlv test v-Mch may be regarded as 
bring absolutely defnite abont the chronological 
arrangement of the Upanishads is that of inter-oxiota- 
rion. Thus rre may say that the Taittiitya is dennite- 
ly later than the Brihadaranyaka, inasmiich as the 
Taittinya refers to the Brihadaranyaka in the very 
vords in mhich this latter Upantshad states the doc- 
trine of “ Qninmple existence (5 S). But this test can 
have noTmiTersaisignihcancebecause~eSnd only fevr 
deSnite inter-oiiotations among the Upanishads hlore- 
over^, if ue just take into accomt the dirierent strata 
of compositiGn in the varlons Upanishads, and divide 
each of the Upanishads according to the sub-nnits of 
which it may be cc-mpcsed, the problem of a general 
chronological arrangement of these snb-txits becomes 
a hard one indeed , bnt if -re make all the allovance 
that vre can for the existence of these strata in the 
Upanishads, and indge of the Upanishads as a whole, 
we mav sav that the Thirteen Upanishads which we 
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late period , but the language, tlie sentiment and the 
archaic tone of the I^a, especially the common ma- 
terial it has mth the Bnhadaraiiyaka and the Kena, 
which latter maj^ be placed almost m the same categor}?- 
with it, ma}?’ be regarded as constitutmg the second 
group Of group III, the Aitareya must be regarded 
as an old Upanishad, but not necessanlj'' as the oldest 
simply for the leason that has been adduced, namely, 
that it belongs to the earliest Veda, the Rig^'^eda 
The Taittiriyagoes in the same group with tlie Aitareya, 
while the Kaushltaki, even though it may be regarded 
as on the whole an unoriginal Upanishad, still in the 
parts which belong to it property, may be classed 
along with the Aitareya and the Taittirtya to consti- 
tute gioup III. Group IV IS quite definite The 
Mundaka comes after the Katha, and the ^veta^va- 
tara comes after the Mundaka, and even though there 
is an exudent archaism m the ^veta^vatara and a clear 
sub-diAusion of it into the first chapter on the one 
hand, and the other chapters on the other, on the 
whole It may be said to bring up the rear among 
tliese great poetical Upamshads. Of group V, the 
Pra^na wliich forms quite a pre-conceived unity 
entuel}'- unhke the other Upamshads, must be re- 
garded as belongmg to tlie latest group , the Maitn 
whose vocabularj'’ is quite peculiar to itself and which 
has evidently two or more definite strata m it, must, 
on account of its mythological and astronomical re- 
ferences, be regarded as conung quite near to the time 
when the Pauranilva tradition began , while the Man- 
dukya, which may be said to develop the thought of 
the Maitn itself m certain respects, namel3^ in postu- 
lating three and a half mo'icu, while the Maitn postu- 
lates onlj’- three, of the symbol Om, as well as on ac- 
count of its aphonstic method of thought-presenta- 
tion, ma}^ be regarded as being the last of the Older 
3 
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batcb. of tlie Upamsliads It would be bard to determine 
the exact date of the composition of any of these 
Upanishads ; but the upward and the lower limits of 
the whole Upanishadic period may be fixed without 
much difficulty as being between 1200 and 600 B C., 
and the later Upanishads of the above canon maj^ be 
seen to be dovetailed mto that next period of Indian 
Thought, when Buddhism was germmatmg m India, 
when the Samkhya and the Yoga were bemg sj^ste- 
matised, and when the Bhagavadgita was bemg com- 
posed to finaH}^ hush the voice of the matenahst 
and the atheist by s3'nthesismg the pomts of theistic 
significance m the Samkhim and the Yoga, and by 
gathermg together the red-letter pieces of Upanishadic 
philosophy and weldmg them all up together into a 
theistic-mystic poem — ^the pattern of many similar 
imitations m days to come 

8 It would be necessarj'’ for us to reinew bnefly 

the contents of the various Upani- 
The Brihadaranyaka. ^ arranged chronologically 

m the above outlme, and to set forth m a brief way the 
mam pomts of mterest m those Upamshads from the 
philosophical pomt of view A full anal3'sis of the 
Upamshads is neither possible nor desirable in this 
place, but we refer our readers to our History of 
Indian Philosoph3' Vol II for a full account of the 
contents of them In order, however, that our 
readers may understand and appreciate the problem- 
by-problem treatment of the Upanishads in the succeed- 
mg chapters of this work, it v ould be necessary'- for us 
to introduce them bnefl3’" to the contents of the various 
Upanishads We may begm by an anal3^sis of the 
Bnhadaran3nka This Upamshad contams six chap- 
ters, of whicli the second, the third and the fourth 
are alone of philosophical consequence, tlic others con- 
taining philosophical matters mterspersed with much 
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irdscellaneoiis reflection. In the fust chapter, we have 
a good desciiption of the Cosmic Poison considered 
as a sacuficnl horbC , then we pass to the theory 
of Death as the " arche ’’ of all tilings ; and then we have 
a parable m pi oof of the supiemac}^ of Piaiia, which 
is followed a number of creationist myths put 
together at random Tn the second chapter, we have 
the famous conversation between Gargya, the proud 
Brahmin, and Ajatasatiu, the quiescent Kshatriya 
king It is in this chapter likewise that we are intro- 
duced for the tii-st time to the great sage Yajravalkya, 
who is making a partition of his estate between his 
wives, as well as to the sage Dadhj^ach Atharvana 
whose philosophical teaching we shall consider, at a 
later stage in this chapter The sage Yajnavalkya, to 
whom we aie introduced m chaptei two, becomes the 
promment figure of chaptei s three and four, and just 
as m chapter two we see him discoursmg with Ms 
wife Maitreyi, similarly in chapter three we see him 
discoursmg with a numbei of philosophers in the court 
of kmg Janaka, and m chapter four with king Janaka 
himself The philosophical teachmgs of Yajfiavalkya 
we shall consider somewhat later , but it would be 
necessary for us here to say something about his per- 
sonality An irascible philosopher by nature, as may 
be seen from the fate to which he subjects ^akalya 
who was disputmg vnth Inm m the court of long 
Janaka, he seems nevertheless to possess the Inndness 
of human feelmgs, especially m his relations with his 
wife Maitreyi. Given to bigamy, he nevertheless 
mamtains a stnet spintual relation with Maitieyi, 
while KatyayanI, his other ivife, he regai'ds merely as 
a woman of the world and prizes accordingly Ad- 
umbratmg as he does Ins doctrme of immanence to 
Gargi when she torments lum with question after 
question, and wantmg in clnvalry as he seems to us 
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as he proceeds -without much ceremony to check her 
philosophic impudence, he nevertheless appears to be 
a shrewd man, who, when pressed by the sage jarat- 
karava to some deepest questions, takes him by the 
hand out of the assembly and discourses with bun on 
the topic of Karman, and a prudent man hkewise 
who gives ad hoc answers to his controversiahsts, as 
may be seen from the way m which he ntuahstically 
disposes of the ritualistic questions of Asvala A 
eud^momst by nature, who supposes that the accept- 
ance of presents is not mcompatible with the im- 
partmg of philosophical knowledge, and therem mam- 
tainmg rather the Sophistic view of wisdom, than 
the Socratic view that a great spiritual teacher must 
never contammate himself with the acceptance of 
presents, Yajnavalkya is, undoubtedly, the greatest 
philosopher of the Upanishadic tunes, who, by his 
consistent philosophical Idealism and by his thorough- 
gomg practical Atmanism, may give lessons to many 
a thinker of the present day Kmg Janaka, who 
seems to be an ardent lover of philosophical and spiri- 
tual ^vlsdom, falls prostrate at the feet of this great 
philosopher, offenng him his kmgdom and his pos- 
sessions, which the philosopher scarcely avails himself 
of This kmg Janaka figures largely m the thud and 
fourth chapters of this Upanishad, m the third chapter 
bemg only a spectator of the great controversy m his 
court, and m the fourth takmg the hberty to learn per- 
sonally from Yajnavalkj’^a himself It is this kmg 
likewise who is also mtroduced for a while m the fifth 
chapter of this Upanishad, which contams many other 
things besides, such as a number of miscellaneous re- 
flections on ethical, cosmological and eschatological 
matters , w'hile the SLxth and the final chapter of 
the Upanishad contains tlie celebrated parable of the 
senses, and wo are introduced to the plulosopher Pra- 
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The Ghhandogya 


vahana Jaivali whose celebrated doctrine of "Five 
Fires” we shah notice below This last chapter, as has 
been pointed out above, ends mth certain supersti- 
tious Brahmanical practices, and contains, among other 
thmgs, a statement of the genealogical tradition of the 
Upamshad which may be taken for what it is worth. 

9 The Ghhandogya, which belongs like the Bn- 

hadaranyaka to our group I, is an 
Upamshad which does not nse 
to such high literarj^ or philosophical emmence as 
the Brihadaranyaka, even though it is quoted and re- 
ferred to oftener by the later author of the Vedanta- 
stitras Chapters six, seven and eight alone are of 
philosoplucal importance, the others not commg up to 
that level at all The first and the second chapters are 
merely a Brahmanism redwivns, and if we ]ust 
want to pomt to portions of the Upamshads in 
which the Brahmanical hturgy and doctrme exercise 
the greatest amount of influence, we may pomt to 
the first and second chapters of this Upamshad. 
There is a small cosmological argument here and 
a httle philosophical disqmsition there , on tlie whole, 
these two cliapters contain only such subjects as 
the significance of Om, tlie meanmg, the land and 
tlie names of Saraan, and the genesis and function of 
Om There is. hov ever, one ver)’- good satirical piece 
tovaids the end of the first chapter of this Upamshad 
which is V orth remarkmg It concerns tlie smgmg of the 
]\Iantras witli a matenal end m view ^^'e are told how, 
once upon a time, Baka Dalbh5'a, oi as he was also 
called, Glava j\Iaitieya, had gone to a retired place to 
recite Ins Veda, how a vhite dog appeared before him, 
ho^Y a iiumbei of other dogs came to tins dog and 
begged of it to chant certain hymns because they said 
tliey were hiingr\' and b\* its chants tlie white dog 
might procuie food foi them. Iiow tlie white dog told the 
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other dogs that the 3 - might come to it the next morning, 
how Baha Dalbhjn, who waS' intent npon seeing 
what this canine recitation of hy mns would be like, 
waited next morning to watch the dogsmeet together, 
how the dogs, -as prerionsl 5 - settled, came together 
the next morning, each holding the tail of another in 
its month, as the piiesrs do when they walk in proces- 
sion at the time of sacrifice each holdmg the gown of 
the fore-going priest in his hand, how when they sat 
down, they began to sing Hin I Om, let ns eat, Om, 
let ns drink, Om, let the gods procure food for ns, 
0 Lord of food, bring food to ns, bring it to ns, Om"’ 
■"^his seems to ns to be a ridicule ' poured npon the 
]Mantra-singers who went in for their bnsmess with the 
d^ire of obtaining some material end. It seems to ns that 
this Canine Chant — the Sanva Udgitha as it has been 
called — ^may be regarded as a good invectiTe against the 
Brahmanical belief in extemalism, in the interest of the 
assertion of the snpremacy of the spiritual end to any 
material end whatsoever. The third chapter of this 
Upanishad contains the famons description of theSnn as 
a great bee-hive hanging in space. It also contains a de- 
scription of the Gayatn Biahmana-wise, the baa J7.r/f-s 
of ^ancMj'a, a description of the world as ja huge 
chest, the all-too disconnected instraction of Angirasa 
to Exishna who was the son of Devaki, and Snail}* a 
piece of heliolatory, with the myth of the emergence 
of the Sun out of a huge egg In the fourth chapter 
we have the phiiosoph}* of Railn*a, the story of Satya- 
kama Jabala and his mother, and the stoi}* of Upa- 
kosala who in his turn obtains pnilosophical wisdom from 
his teacher Sat}*akama Jabala The fifth chapter con- 
tains the eschatological teaching of Jaivali which i5_ 
identical in substance ^ nth the account to be found 
in the Bnhadaran^’aka, while it also contains the 
famous stmthesis of thought efi'ected by As%*ap£ri 
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Kaikeya out of tlie six cosmological doctrines ad- 
vanced by the six philosophers who had gone to learn 
vasdom from him The sixth chapter is e^ndentl}^ the 
best of all the chapters of the Chhandgoj'a, and we 
have here the lnghl 3 ^-strung “ identitat ” philosophy of 
Aiuni, who estabhshes an absolute equation between 
mdi\udual and umversal spirit, for whom, in other 
words, there is no diherence between the two at all. 
Aruni is the outstandmg personaht}^ of the Chhan- 
dog 3 ^a, as Yajhavalkj^a is of the Bnhadaran 5 'aka 
The ^atapatha Brahmana tells us that Aruni was a 
veiy reno^vned sage of_ anitiqmt}^ and that Yajna- 
valkj^a was a pupil of Aruni The philosoph}^ which 
Arum advances m the 6th chapter of the Chhandog 5 ’-a 
does really entitle lum to that position So far so 
good but it seems to us that when once the reputation 
of Aruni as a great philosopher had been established, 
other Upamshads felt no scruple m utilising him for the 
development of their own doctnne and w^e find Arum 
pla 5 dng quite a subordinate and unimportant r61e even 
in such an adnnttedl}’- late Upanishad as the Kaushl- 
taki. It IS unfortunate that authors should feel the 
necessit}^ of rewang the memorj' of a great man and 
turning it to bad account A Falstafi' reborn, as 
Shakespearian readers know,, loses all the interest 
which he onginall}’’ had when he first appeared Even 
hkevise mth Aruni. He did pla}^^ a great part, indeed, in 
the Chhandogj^a , but later VTiters had no scruple m 
utilismg his name, as we have said above, for ver}’ unim- 
portant purposes The seventh chapter of the Chhan- 
dog^j-a contains tlie famous discourse between Narada 
and Sanatkumara, the mam points of which we shall 
discuss at a later stage of this chapter Finall}^, the 
eighth chapter of this Upanishad contains some ver}^ 
excellent hmts for the practical realisation of the Atman, 
well as the famous mjdh of Indra and Virochana 
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which we shall have occasion duly to notice m a 
later chapter of this work. 

10 The l4a and the Kena Upanishads, which 

form our group II, are both named 
up^ftads ^ mitial words of these trea- 

tises, ]ust as the anaent chromcles 
of Scandmavia are named “ Heunskrmgla ” after 
their opemng words. The I^opanishad is quite a small 
Upamshad, and yet it contams many hmts which show 
an extraordmanly piercmg msight Withm the short 
compass of i8 verses, it gives us a valuable mystical 
description of the Atman, a description of the ideal Sage 
who stands unruffled in the midst of temptations and 
sorrows, an adumbration of the doctnne of Karmayoga 
as later formulated, and finally a reconcihation of the 
claims of knowledge and works The most valuable 
idea that hes at the root of the Upanishad is that of a 
logical synthesis which it attempts between the two 
--opposites, of knowledge and works, which are both re- 
quired accordmg to that Upamshd to be annulled m a 
higher synthesis It is this idea of the logical synthesis 
of opposites which is an unconscious contribution which 
the Sage of the Upanishad makes to the development 
of Indian Thought 

The Kenopanishad which consists of four sec- 
tions, two balancing against two, the first two bemg 
composed m verse, the last two m prose, exhibits also 
the division of the subjective and objective approach- 
es to the proof of Atman, namely, the psycho- 
logical and the cosmological The verse part of the 
Upanishad gives us a psychological argument for the 
existence of Atman as the mspirer of the various 
sense-functions , it also breaks the idols, literally and 
metaphoncally, m favour of the worship of Ultimate 
Reality conceived as Atman , and finally it makes an 
essay m spintual agniologj'' telhng us m a paradoxical 
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fashion that those who know leally do not Imow, and 
those who do not know alone be said to know the 
ultimate leahty The prose part of the Upanishad 
gives us the famous mj^th of India and the Damsel 
and advances a cosmological argument for the proof 
of the Immeasm*able Powei which hes at tlie back of 
the foices of Nature It leaches us a lesson of humi- 
lit}^ inasmuch as it tells us that no man who is not 
hmnble maj^ hope to come into the presence of this 
Power, while it lays the moial foundation for this 
“ esoteric doctrine ” when it tells us that austerity, 
restraint and action are its ttov <rrw, the Vedas its 
limbs, and Truth its shelter The Upanishad also 
adiuses us to find the same reahty m objective as well 
as subjective existence, m the flash of the hghtnmg 
as in the motion of the mmd 

1 1 The Aitare3^a Upanishad, property so-called, is 

The Aitnreya, theTai- ^^^ty a part of the larger Aitareya 
ttiriya, and the Kuushi- Aiaiwalca beginning With the 
^ taki upanishads fourth section of the second chap- 

ter of the Aranyaka and gomg to the end of that 
chapter There are three chapters of the Upanishad 
itself, all of which aie impoilant The first is given 
to a desciiption of the creation of the world by the 
primeval Atman through the mtermediary Vuraj 
The second contams the famous philosophy of " Three 
^ Birtlis ” probabty belongmg to the sage Vamadeva, a 
Vedic sage mentioned in Rigveda IV 27. i, whose 
opmions are cited with appioval m the present Upani- 
shad, and whose example is held up before the eyes of 
one who is desirous of gammg mimortahty We shall 
discuss the pliilosophjj^ of '\^amadeva at a later stage m 
this chapter , but wc caimot f 01 bear from remarkmg 
here that the idea of life after death is definitely m- 
troduced in this chapter Flnall5^ the last chapter of 
this Upanishad^is a very bold statement of the fimda- 
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mental doctrme of idealistic philosophy that all psy- 
chical and cosmical existences must be regarded as 
the expression of a common prmciple, namely, mteUect. 

The Taittirlya is divided mto three chapters In 
the first chapter occurs the famous physiological 
description of the “ nipple-hke ” gland which hangs 
downwards m the bram, and which is regarded as 
the seat of the Immortal Bemg In this chapter 
likewise occur two famous ethical descnptions, as well 
as the mystical utterances of Tnsanku The second 
chapter is a collection of miscellaneous pomts contam- 
mg, among other thmgs, the first mention of the so- 
called " Doctnne of Sheaths ”, as weU as a description 
of the Beatific Calculus The third chapter takes up 
the question of the Sheaths from the second chapter 
and exhibits these as a ladder of metaphysical exist- 
ences, and ends with that famous mystical monologue 
in which subject and object and the subject-object 
relation are all described as bemg ultimately one 

The Kaushitaki is divided mto four chapters, of 
which the first is merely an enlarged variant on the des- 
cription of the path of the Gods and the path of the 
Fathers, as occumng m the Chhandogya andtheBnha- 
daranyakaUpanlshads,and the last IS agam a repetition 
of the story of Balaki and Ajatasatru as occumng m the 
Bnhadaranyaka It is only the second and the thud 
chapters of this Upanishad winch may be said to be- 
long to the Kaushitaki proper The second chapter is 
a collection of qmte disconnected units and contams the 
doctrmes of the four philosophers, namely, Kaushitaki 
who IS descnbed as " San^ajit ”, or an all-conquermg 
sage, as well as Pamgya, Pratardana and ^ushkabhnn- 
gara Moreover, it contams a descnption of a number 
of social customs of the time, which are superstitious 
and which may therefore be regarded as irrehgioiis 
In tlic llmd chapter, Piataidana is descnbed as 
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imbibing the principles of philosophy from Indra. Xow 
Indra is only a m\i:hological name, a name of '\’'edic 
repute, and we may say that the points of philosophy 
contained in tins chapter belong to Pratardana himself 
rather than to Indra, Xevertheless, we must consider 
the stoiy as it is and take into account the references 
that are freely made here to Indra's exploits as found in 
the ^g\-eda. Indra tells Pratardana that the onlt* 
good for mankind here below is to know Him ; that 
He it was who had khled the three-headed son of 
Tvashtri : that He it was who had delivered over the 
Arunmukhas to the jackals * that having broken 
many a treaty. He it was who killed the sons of Pral- 
hadain the heaven, the Paulomas in the inter-mundane 
regions, and the Kalakahjas on earth : and that even 
though He had done these deeds, not a hair of His 
body was injured : and that hnally any one who under- 
stands Indra to be of this natnre, and to have per- 
formed these exploits, never snhers, even though he 
may kili Ms mother or father, or go in ^for a theft, 
or destroy an embryo ; nor does the bloom ever depart 
from his face. It is in this conversation also between 
Indra and Pratardana that Prana comes to be under- 


stood first as the principle of life, then as the principle 
of conscionsness. and then is equated vith Ultimate 
Reality, namely the Atman, and we are told that it 
is this Atman who is the cause of all good and erii 
actions in this world, and that all human beings are 
merely mstniments in His hands. 

12. The Katha, the Hundaka and the Svetasva- 
Ti:eKatiia.-dieArnit- Upaiiishads wMch foim our 


gate, and the Sveta- 
sratara 'Cpanishads. 


fourth group are related to each 
other as no three of the other Upa- 


nishads are. They ail pttu at envisaging the Mghest 


phriosopMcal truths in a poetic manner, and thus be- 


come the chief sources from which the Bhagavadgita 
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and oiher pbiiosoplncal poems Inter freely borrow, 
the only dinerence between the Upanisbads bemg that 
the Kathopanishad is more or less a metaphTsical 
work, the l^Iimdaka an emoiiorLai work and the Sve- 
tasvatara a comicixtnre of phiiosophT and mrsticism. 
Ali the three Uparh shads seem, moreover, to have been 
written at a time when the Samkht'a and the Vedanta 
had not yei parted ways. Of these the Satha has its 
natural termtnatioii at the end of the hrst Adhyaya, 
as may be seen from the repetinon cf words at the end 
of the Adh^nt'a, as well as the “ phalasmti “ which is 
also given at the same place. The second Adhyaya 
thus seems to be tacked on to the original redaction 
of the Upanishad, and even rhongh this latter Adhyaya 
seems to fmmish a sequel tc the Xachfkeias-Death 
store as may be seen from the last verse of that 
Adhyaya. as well as from the repetition of words ever 
here, still, as may be seen by reference tc Kathopanishad 
II. 5 6, Yama seems at this place inst to be snpplying 
an answer to the oner.- of Xachiketas in 1. 1 2 G, which 
snaaesm that aE the intervening norden is a later 

•s.. — ^ a. 

addition. The Katha. like the Idnndaka and the 
Svetasvatara will he so often qnoted in this work 
tha.t it wonlc be needless fer ns to disenss its centents 


at an^' length. Two of the most prominent feamres 
of the Ihatha are the descripticn of the “ Chariot of the 
Body", and the death and dream apnroathes to the 
problem o: reality. The whole of the Kaiha is snr- 
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fathers, we Wisualisc the Atman as m a dream, the 
image leaving a pS37chical impression indeed, but 
being umeal In the world of the Gandhaivas, we 
aie told, we see Him as one sees a pebble under w^ater, 
the image being true but refracted It is only in the 
Bialimaii-'woild, wc aie told, that we can distmgmsh 
the Atman fiom the non-Atman as hght from shade, 
that 1 ^, wc can see the Atman as ui broad day-light 
This is a valauable contribution which the Kathopa- 
mshad makes to Upamshadic thought 

Tiie Mimdakopanishad is, as the name implies, an 
“ Upamshad addressed to Shavelings,” and ma}^ be 
classed accordmg to its subject-matter along with the 
later Samnyasa Upanishads Its eclecticism is appai*ent 
on the face The position it takes m legard to 
ntuahsm is haltmg Its cosmologj’' is suffused both 
by Saihkhya and Vedantic ideas Its metaphysics is 
squarely based on Vedic ideas and has a ntuahstic 
tmge. Wlule as a work \¥hich can mcite to m 3 ^stic 
thought, it has no parallel in the whole literature of 
the Upanishads 

The ^veta^vataia seems to have been wiitten m 
. the mteiests of ^aivism It seems to have had its 
natuial teimmation at the close of the first chaptei, as 
ma37- be seen from the repetition of the words at the 
end of it The other chapters seem to have been 
added at a later stage In the first chapter, w'^e have 
suggestions for a good criticism of contemporar 5 ^ doc- 
tnnes, including even Atmamsm, favour of a 
5 ^aivite trmitanan monism ' The second chaptei con- 
tams a classical description of Yoga The third, the 
fourth and the fifth chapters are devoted to a discuss- 
^ ion of ^airute and Sarhldi 3 ^a philosophies, and ininte a 
discussion as to the meanmg of the word ” kapila ” 
which has been mentioned mV 2 , while the last 
chapter is the only misectanan poidion of the Upani- 
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shad which gives us a puiely theistic view of the God- 
head, and introduces the idea of Bhakti to Guiu as to 
God_ As in the case of its compeer Upamshads, 
the ^veta4vataia was written at a time when the 
Stokhya.and the Vedanta were yet mtenmxed 
' “ The Samkhya had not yet lost its God who is des- 
cribed as ruhng the Pradhana (VI lo), while the 
Vedanta had not yet defimtely had its Ma57a, a meie 
metamorphosis of the Samkhya Prakriti The tliree 
Gunas as m IV 5 were yet the common piopertj^ of 
both the Samkhya and the Vedanta, ha^nng had their 
bngm so far back as the Chhandogya VI 4 Nor had 
the Samkhya yet laid an emphasis on the subjectivitj;^ 
of sense-perception, which was primarily responsible 
for the partmg of the ways between the Samkliya and 
the Vedanta The doctrme of creation m the sense 
of evolution was mooted V 5, but its full imphcations 
had not been yet thought out The psychology and 
the metaphysics of the Samkhj^a were yet m the mak- 
mg, and had not yet been sundered fiom those of the 
Vedanta as with a hatchet It is for all these leasons 
that we say that' the ^vetasvatara, m which he 
' embedded side by side the Samkhya and the Vedantic 
^ doctrmes of cosmology, psychology and metaph57^sics, 

' is a Yery valuable Upamshad foi the genetic study of 
, the parting of the ways between the two great sys- 
tems ” 

13 The Pra^nopamshad, which evidently belongs 

to a ver}^ late date m the history 

The Prasna, the Mai- of Upauishadic literature, is a 

upa^rSsblds preconceived S3'stematic umty, as 

almost no other Upamshad is The 
SIX Sages, who are mentioned as gomg to Pippalada to 
leani %visdom, ask each of them a question of Pippa- 
lada in such a way that the person last mentioned asks 
his question fust, and the ordei of then queslions is 
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such that they educe an evolving philosophy from 
Pippalada, which we shall consider later The nature, 
the st3de and the manner of presentation of the argu- 
ment in the Prasnopamshad aie also comparatively 
modem 

The Maitii is a veiy impoitant Upamshad m the 
histoiy of Upamshadic hterature, masmuch as its 
vocabulary and its man}^ references are pecuhar to 
itself It can be divided mto two different strata, the 
first four chapters constituting the first stratum, and 
the last three constitutmg the second We may even 
say that the first four chapters of this Upamshad may 
be taken to be a comparatively early redaction, and, 
therefore, alone relevant for om* purposes The last 
three chapters contain references to such astrological 
names as Sam, Rahu and Ketu (VIII 6), Bnhaspati, 
the author of a heretical plnlosophy (VII. 9), and a six- 
fold Yoga (VI. 18), which is the pattern of the later 
eight-fold Yoga I'or the purposes of the present 
work V hich considers onlj^ the old Itpamshadic philo- 
sophjf, therefore, we maj'- even restnct our attention 
to the first four chapteis of this Upamshad Under the 
spell of the Samldiya and Buddlnstic doctrines, kmg 
Brihadratha is mtroduced in this Upamshad as giidng 
vent to a pessimistic mood, which is unusual m Upani- 
shadic liteiatuie. Ulus kmg goes to ‘$aka3^an37a and 
begs ot hmi to teach lum the secret of phllosoph5^ 
Saka3'anya tells hmi what he has himself leaint from 
the sage I\laitn, who may thus be regarded as the pro- 
mulgator of the doctnnes of this Upamshad The 
fiist pomt m lus philosoph}^ is a descnption of the pure 
nonmeiial Self uho “ arising from the bod3^ shines m 
his own greatness,'* and tlie second is a description of 
the phenomenal Self called the Bhutatman who is 
subject to the mfluencc of actions good and bad, and 
M ho thcicfoic imdoigoes tiaiismigration Wc do not 
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know how far to regard the descnption of the Rajasa 
and the 'lamasa quahties m this Upanishad as a har- 
binger of the latei doctrine of the Bhagavadgita on 
that head , bnt it is worth while remarlong that this 
Upanishad mentions among Tamasa qualities such 
quahties as mfatuation, fear, dejection, sleep, sloth, 
hurt, age, gnef, hunger, tlurst, mggardhness, angei, 
atheism, ignorance, jealousy, pitilessness, folly, shame- 
lessness, roguerj^, haughtmess and changeability, and 
among Rajasa quahties such quahties as desire, aifect- 
lon, passion, covetousness, mjury, love, a longmg eye, 
activity, rivalry, restlessness, fickleness, mstabihty, 
greed, partiahty to friends, the support of those who are 
round about us, aversion for the undesirable, and 
attachment to the desirable (III 5) It is mterest- 
mg to note that while the pure noumenal Self is re- 
garded as the Mover of the Body, under whose direct- 
tion the Body goes roimd hke a wheel driven by ‘ a 
potter, the sensory organs bemg the rem, the motor 
organs the horses, the body the chariot, the imnd the 
chanoteei, and the temperament the whip (II 9), 
the phenomenal Self is declared to be hke a beast 
chamed by the fetters of good and evil, bound hke 
one in prison, subject to terror as one m the hands 
of death, deluded by pleasure hke one mtoxicated by 
liquor, ruslung headlong hke one possessed by an evil 
spirit, bitten by adversity as by a great serpent, 
blinded by passion as by night, filled by Maya as by 
sleight-of-hand, false like a dream, unsubstantial hke 
the pith of the Banana tree, changing its dress like 
an actoi , and falsely delightmg the mind like a pamted 
wall (IV. 2) So far about the earher portion of the 
Maitn In the latci portion we have a heliotheism 
bordering upon pantheism, a number of astronomical 
speculations (VI 14-16), the doctrme of tlie Word 
and the non-Word, non-Word being even supenor to 
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Word, an exhortation to (avoid the company of those 
1 who always hve m a state of hilaiity, those who beg, 

1 those who hve on handicraft, those who perform sacn- 
‘ I fices for the' unworthj?’, the ^udras who learn scriptures, 
y I the rogues who wear knotted hair, dancers, merce- 
I nanes, pnze-fighteis,^ mendicants, actors, those who have 
i been dismissed from king’s service, those who pretend 
I to allay the evil influence of sprites and gobhns, those 
\ who wear red-dress, ear-rmgs and skulls, and finally 
\ those who by then sophisms shalce the faith of the 
jpeople m the Vedas (VII 8) We have also an adum- 
bration of the later Hathayoga practices such as those 
of pressmg the tongue agamst the palate, and con- 
vejnng the breath through the Sushumna (VI. 18-21), 
and flnall}'- a descnption of the seven mystical sounds 
which are heard m the process of contemplation, 
nam'ely, those of a nvei, a bell, a brazen vessel, a 
wheel, the croakmg of frogs, the pattermg of ram, and 
finally a voice which comes from a place of seclusion 
(VI 22). 

The Mauduk5i^a which is the last of the early great 
Upanishads — we may almost call it ” the Last of the 
Romans ” — is noticeable as la5ang once for all the 
foundations of the later Vedantic phflosoph}^ It parti- 
tions the symbol Om m thiee different mo'i(B and adds 
a fouith mora-less part, corresponding to which theie 
aie different states of consciousness, correspondmg to 
winch, again, are different kmds of Soul The great 
onginathtj'’ of the Mandukj^a consists m positmg the 
foui states of consciousness, namel}', vakefuhiess, 
dieam, sleep, and a fourth un-nameable state of 
consciousness , while it teaches that there is an aspect 
of the Gfdhead coiiespondmg to these states of con- 
sciousness, the last alone being ultimateh* real The 
Absolute oi phflosophj sui passes e\en such a theo- 
logical conception as that of God. 

5 
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14 . After having taken a brief review of the contents 
The Methods of upa- of the Upaiushads, we shall 
nishadic Philosophy paSS On tO a dlSCUSSlOn of the 

various methods that have been employed by the Upa- 
mshadic philosophers There is not one method alone 
which IS adopted by the. Upamshadic philosophers 
various methods have been resorted to by them at 
different tunes accordmg to the necessities of discuss- 
ion. 

(i) In the first place, we must note the enigmatic 
method which occurs from tune to time in these 
XJpamshads When ^andilya said that reality was 
“ tajjalan,” he was adoptmg a cr5rptic way for saying 
how God could be regarded as the ongm, the end, and 
the fife of all thmgs When the philosopher of the 
Isavasyopamshad mtroduced the Vidya and Avidya, 
and the Sambhuti and Asambhtiti triplets, .he was 
also takmg recourse to the same method, pomtmg to 
a synthesis of opposites imderlymg the apparent 
contradictions mvolved m the formulation of the two 
riddles. The best illustration, however, of the enig- 
matic method is to be found m the ^veta^vataropani- 
shad, where we are told that leahty is hke a great 
cucumscnbmg felly, whose t3Tes are the three Gunas, 
whose ends are the sixteen Kalas, w^hose spokes are the 
fifty Bhavas or conditions of Samkliya plifiosoph^”, 
whose counter-spokes are the ten Senses and theu 
ten Objects, whose six sets of eights are the eights such 
as the Dhatus, the Gods, the eight-fold Prakrili and so 
on, whose single rope is the Cosmic Person, whose 
three paths are the Good, the Bad and the Indifferent, 
or yet agam, the Moral, the Immoial, and the A-moi al, 
and finally which causes the smgle mfatuation of the 
Ignorance of Self on accoiuit of the two causes, namely, 
Good and B<id ivorks (S 9 a) 'Ihe philosopher of the 
^vetas^alara again Idls us thai he contemplates 
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XaliiK \\hirh Is hko a \a‘^t cxjxni^^c of \\atei confn- 
biHod lO hv Bu* fi\<' <htui(nt slicanT^ of i he Senses, 
sp)n/> are tin the IBunoits which niake it 
fn u'i> nnl c\<-'ok*il, wh(wc wa\cs aic the fue Pianas, 
wliiwt' ionnl Is (lie Antahkai.inapahchtika, wiiose 
wlnB-tn ol'-aictln ioi’ Cl^jccts of ‘^cn^'C which entangle 
a nna isito Bioni, wiui^t Tut. lapuP aie tlic kinds of 
LUicf canned b\ Gcnciation Cxistcncc, 'Ihansfonnation, 
Derlinatinn and Decav. whuh diveils itself into tlie 
lifl\ rhanncK of tlic J5lKl\as of Sanikh^a plnlosoph^', 
and linalh , which lias llic fuc t idee of pcnodic ovciflow' 
nninrl} . at l^aith, in ( Inldhood, ni ^T.inlioocl, in Old age 
and at Dcatli (S o b) Philosophy would be aiid and 
dr^ , if it did not occasional!} contain such nngmafic 
iiddlcs E\cn Plato desciibcs how^ a man and no- 
man, seeing and not-scemg a bud and no-biid on a 
ticc and not-tice, killed it and did not kill it, with a 
stone and no-stono 

(ii) Then, thcic is the npJioi^iic method as employ- 
ed in the Mandukya, w'hich is the pattern of the latei 
Sutia litciatuic of the various Systems of philosophy 
This method has the advantage of compressing all the 
matenal of thought in shoit piegnant sentences, wdiile 
leaving the commentator to sciatch his head as best 
he may on the mteipretation of them It is for this 
reason probabl}^ that the same Vedaiita-sutras, for 
example, came to be mtei preted in such different 
fashions by the various commenlatois on them To 
translate from the Mandukjm, w^e are told how “ the 
syllable Om is veiily all that exists Under it is in- 
cluded all the past, the present and the future, as 
well as that wdnch tianscends tune Venly all 
dns is Brahman The Atman is Brahman This 
Atman is foiu -footed The fimt foot is the Vai^va- 
nara, who enjoys gross tilings . . . m the state of 
wakefulness The second foot is the Taijasa, who 
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enjoys exquisite things ... in the state of dreain. 
The third is the Prajha, who enjoj^s bhss . . .in the 
state of deep-sleep The fouith is the Atman, 
. who IS alone, without a second, calm, holy and 
tranquil'' This passage has been verily the basis upon 
which aH the latei s3^stems of Vedantic plnlosophy 
have come to be budt 

(m) We have next the etymological method which 
was adopted m many places by the Upanishadic seers 
under the spell of Brahmanism, winch had not 5^et 
ceased to influence the foiTnulation of thought In 
the Cliliandogya we aie told how “ svapiti " means 
“ sata sampanno bhavati," or “ svamapito bhavati," 
that is, becomes one with Inmself , how '' a^i^ishab " 
means ” apa eva tada^itam naj^ante,” or water is 
leading off all that is eaten , how " pipasati " means 
" te]a eva tatpitam nayate,” that is how heat is 
drymg up what is drunk (S. lo a) The Bnhadara- 
nyaka teUs us that " purusha ” is really " pun^aya", 
that is mhabitmg the citadel of heart (S lo b) Fmal- 
ly even such a late Upanishad as the Manduk5^a teUs 
us that the fiist letter A of the sj^Uable Om is eqmva- 
lent to Apti or attainment, because it possesses the 
property of Adimattva or begummgness , the letter U 
means Utkarsha or exaltation, because it signifies 
Ubhaj^atva or mtermediateness , and the third letter M 
means l\Iiti or Apiti, because it signifies measurement or 
destruction (S lo c) But we maj^ put it to the 
credit of the Upanishadic plnlosophers that such 
word— puzzles are to be met vath only occasionaUj'^ 
m Upanishadic literature 

(iv) The fourtli is vhat we may call the mythical 
method which is lesorled to veiy often in the Upaui- 
shads This method is adopted in the first place for 
the purpose of convc5'ing a moral lesson, as for exam- 
ple, m the Kenopamshad, where the paiable of Indra 
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and the Damsel is introduced to convey the lesson of 
humilily, to sliow, in othei words, that nobody can 
attain Biahman unless he is humble at heart In 
the second place, tlie mjdh intioduced ma}^ have an 
aeliological puijiose, os foi example, the m3dh of the 
Sun as coming out of the huge World-egg, the m^dh 
being seiviceable heie to maik the course of the 
generation of the world-system from a Piimeval Egg, 
which itself ongmall^^ came from Being, and Being 
from Not-Being. Thirdly, the transcendental myth 
itself IS not wanting, when, for exam2de, we are told, 
as in the Aitareya, how the Atman entered the human 
skull and became individualised as the human soul, 
from which place agam he looked back at his ongin, 
and convmced himself that he was the Atman Or, 
finally, we may have a myth introduced even for the 
sake of parody, as for example, the Canine Chant 
which we have already had the occasion to notice 
m a previous section of this chapter 

(v) Then, agam, we have the analogical method, 
which IS to be found employed m many places by the 
Upanishads. When, for example, the sage Yajna- 
valkya mtroduces the analogy of the drum, the conch 
or the lute m order to explain the process of the ap- 
prehension of the Self, or when agam Aruni mtroduces 
the analogy of the jmces, which m constituting honey 
cease to be difierent from it, or yet agam of the nvers 
that flo'V mto the ocean and become merged m it, 
or of salt which becomes one with water when it is 
poured mto it — all these illustrations servmg to show 
the non-difference of the Individual Soul from the 
Umversal Soul — we have the analogical method which 
tnes to envisage by images what cannot be explamed 
by the rigour of logic 

(vi) Then, sixthlj?-, we have the dialectic method 
which IS the stock-m-trade of the Upamshadic argu- 
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ment, and could be seen employed at every stage of 
the development of Upanishadic philosophy We 
must take care to understand the Y^ord “ dialectic " 
here in its root sense, as the method of the dialogue, 
mstead of m the Platomc or the Hegehan sense m which 
it may otherwise be understood The dialogue occa- 
sionally takes the foim of a severe disputation as at 
the Symposium m kmg Janaka's court, which unfor- 
tunately became a tragedy on account of the impreca- 
tion uttered by Ya]havalkya on his last disputant, 
namely, ^akalya In short, unless the superiority of 
the leadmg philosopher is imphcitly acknowledged, a 
discourse very often takes the form of wranghng, and 
may end tragically; as it did at the Symposium we are 
refernng to 

(vu) As contrasted with the dialectic method, we have 
what we may call the synthetic method of philosophy 
Here an at'tempt is made not to destroy, but to fulfil, 
as may be seen by the synthesis of thought effected by 
A^vapati Kaikeya out of the doctrmes of the six 
cosmological philosophers in the Chhandogya, or by 
Pippalada out of the six psycho-metaphysical ques- 
tions propounded to him by the six seers m the 
Prasnopanishad, or finally by Yajnavalkya out of 
the six metaphysical pomts of view suggested to 
hini by King Janaka m Brihadaranyaka IV There 
13 neither a Ui quoque argument here, nor any indiffer- 
ent and precise cutting of the knot, but a sympa- 
thetic mclusion of the pomts of view suggested by 
others in a higher s3mthesis 

(viii) As against the dialectical and the synthetic 
methods, we have what we may caU the monologic 
method, the method of soliloquy The Upanishadic 
plulosophers are generally very chary of imparting 
spiritual wisdom , but it so happens occasionally tliat 
when they have given the nght answei to their ques- 
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tioners’ problem, oveilut themselves m their ex- 
position, and lose themselves in a sohloqity in the 
midst of many Thus it was that Yajhavalkya at the 
Symposium, aftei he had answeied the question pio- 
pounded to lum by Uddalaka, lost himself into a le- 
veiie, and began to think aloud on the universal 
immanence of God in the famous passage which has 
been knovm as the Antaiyami-Biahmaua Thus was 
it also that Yajhavalkya poured himself out m his 
conversation with Janaka on the mimutable nature of 
Atman m the Brihadaianyaka IV 3-4 Fmall}'-, even 
though Yama, in the Kathopanishad, was unwilling to 
impart wusdom to Nacluketas on the third question 
which was asked him by Nacluketas, when once he 
began to speak, he spoke in a philosophical monologue 
winch absolute^ overhit the bounds of the ongmal 
question The tiuth is, that in the case of these Upa- 
mshadic philosophers, it does not generally rain , but 
when it does lam, it pours profusely 

(ix) We have next the ad hoc or tempoiising method 
which is also a noticeable feature of Upamshadic philo- 
sophismg Very often the plulosopheis are absolutely 
peitment, and never illummate on any topic except the 
one winch is immediately before them, and accordmg to 
the capacity of the learner In the celebrated Indra- 
Virochana myth, their pieceptor Prajapati tells them 
the secret of plnlosophy not all at once, but only 
when either of them has prepared himself for receivmg 
the ivisdom to be imparted It thus happens that 
Vuochana is complete^ satisfied mth the first answer 
of Prajapati, but Indra is not, and presses his Master 
agam and agam for the solution of his difficulties, 
Piajapati disclosmg the secret of Ins philosoph)' only 
ultimately It thus comes to pass that the Atman is 
successively proved to be no longer a mere bodily 
double, or as identical vath the Self m the states of 
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dream or deep-sleep, but wth the Self as-identical- 
mth-itself Prajapati only gives what his pupils need, 
and thus supphes us ^vlth an excellent example of the 
ad hoc method employed m Upanishadic philosophy. 

(x) Fmall}?^, WQ have the regresswe method which 
takes the form of many successive questions, every 
new question carrymg us behmd the answer to the 
previous question Thus it was that when Janaka 
asked Yajnavalkya what was the hght of man, Yajna- 
valkya said it was the Sun Janaka went behmd 
answer after answer, carrymg Yajnavalkya from 
the Sun to the Moon, from the Moon to the Fire, from 
the Fire . .to the Atman, which exists behmd them 
all as the Light-m-itself (Bri IV 3) Thus it was also 
how Gargl took Yajhavalkj^a from question to question, 
askmg him what was the support of water and Yajna- 
valkya answenng it was air, askmg agam what was be- 
Innd air and Yajnavalkya answenng it was the mter- 
mundia, and so on, until from behmd the mtermundia, 
the world of the Sun, the woild of the Moon, the world 
of the Stars, the world of the Gods . . . ,Gargi earned 
Yajhavaikya to the region of Brahman But when 
Gargl asked agam what lay behmd the woild of Brah- 
man itself, she exlubited the inordmate curios'ity of 
the female kind, especially when given to philo- 
sophy, winch leads necessanly to a regress ad mfim- 
fum, Yajnavalkya checkmg the progress of the ques- 
Uonnairc m the only appropriate way — “Thy head 
shall fall off if thou inqunest agam “ (S ii) 

15 There is a branch of the Upamshadic method of 

philosophising winch calls foi tieat- 
Thc Poctrj of the ^^idci a sepaiate sectioii It 

upanishads ^vhat we may call the poetical 

method of philosophy This method does really suffer 
fioin the defect that what is suggested under the garb 
of poetr}^ can never be regarded as the ngorous 
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trjith of philosophy. The poetical method is appli- 
cable to philosophy where an emotion is to be created 
about the nature of reality, or when this reality be- 
comes a fact of mystical apprehension. When such 
is the case, the seer gives no heed to the prmcijiles of 
metrification, and the metre he employs is wild and 
irregular, though at the same time pleasing by its 
wuldness '' Like the Corybantes, who lose all con- 
trol over their reason m the enthusiasm of the secret 
dance, and durmg this supematuial possession are 
excited to the rhythm and harmony v Inch they com- 
municate to men, these poets create their admired 
songs m a state of divine msanity And tlius, as we 
may naturally expect, the Upanishadic poetry is mys- 
tical, moral, or metaphysical, rather than heroic, or 
lyrical, or given to the description of nature or love. 
It may be remembered that the moral tone of Upa- 
nishadic poetry is strictly subservient to its meta- 
physical implications, and it does not nse, as m the case 
of the hymn to Varuna in Rigveda VII. 88, to an 
-expression of the innermost feelmgs of the human 
heart, to a confession of sm, or to a prayer for gracious 
atonment to divmity. The poetry of the Isopanishad 
is a commixture of moral, mystical and metaphysical 
elements , that of the Kenopanishad is psycho-meta- 
physical ; that of the Kathopanishad has as its chief 
topic the teaching about the Immortality of the Soul 
and the practical way to the reahsation of Atman ; the 
poetry of the ^vetasvatara nses m the sixth chapter to 
a theistic description of God, and a representation of 
Him as caum smi , it is only m the Muncjakopanishad 
' that we find the highest emotion of which the Upam- 
shads are capable. This of course is not yet of the 
highest order, but we may say that never elsewhere m 
I the Upanishads do we find the stage of emotionahsm 
I that is reached m the Mundaka. There are, however. 
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a number oJ passages in the Upamshads which are 
couched in prose, and yet axe highly poetic in 
sentiment They are what a modern writer has called 
conflagrations of prose-poetiy”. Thus for example, 
as a piece of sustained imaginative composition in 
prose, we may take the passage from the Chhandogj^a 
which tells us that " the heaven must be regarded as 
the supportmg beam from which the mtermundane 
r^on hangs like a bee-hive The Sun is the honey 
of the gods as preserved in this bee-hive. The rays 
lyhich the ‘Sun spreads in different quarters, namely, 
the eastern, the southern, the western, the northern 
and the upward directions are the different honey-cells 
looking in the various directions The hymns of the 
four Vedas are the bees which work on the bee-hive 
from the various sides The different colours of the 
Sun are the different kinds of nectar on which the 
various gods hve”, and, we are told, these gods live 
on them not by the ordinary processes of drinking or 
eatmg, but by merely ** lookmg ” at them (S 12. a) — 
an expression which gi\es us an insight into the 
Betopia of the Upanishadic gods As an example of 
aHegoiy’ m the Upanishads, we may take the eschato- 
logical passage from the Kaushitaki which speaks of 
” the river of agelessness, the hall of omnipresence, 
the couch of grandeur, the damsel of mind, the hand- 
maid of vision, the flowers of the worlds which these 
are intent on wea^ung, the passage of the Soul through 
the river merely b}’ the motion of the mind, the haven 
of safety which it reaches by the assertion of its identi- 
fication with the highest Brahman — a fit concatena- 
tion of circumstances that befall the Soul which is 
described as the Child of the Seasons." We have 
said above that the Upanishads do not contain 
either nature-poetr}'^ or love-poetiy’^, and hence the 
beautiful does not much fall within the scope of Upa- 
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nishadic thought ; but the Upanishads deal neverthe- 
less ^\dth the sublime in nature, or with the sublime 
in the region of mind, or even in the transcendental 
sphere As an example of the sublime in nature, we 
may take the passage from the Brihadaranyaka which 
tells us that ” by tlie command of the imperishable 
Brahman, the sun and the moon stand in their places , 
by the command of that Brahman, the heaven and the 
earth stand apart ; by the command of that Brahman, 
the moments and the hours, the days and the nights, 
the half-months and the months, the seasons and the 
years, all stand apart ; by the command of that Brah- 
man, some rivers flow out to the east from the White 
Moimtains, and others to the west or some other 
quarter" (S. 12. b ). As an example of sublimity in 
the subjective sphere, v/e may quote the passage from 
the^ Chhandogya in which we ate told that the city 
within is exactly like the city without, that the heart 
is the citadel of Atman as the universe itself is, that 
just as in the outer world there is that unending space 
which contains within it the heaven and the earth, the 
fire and the wind, the sun and the moon, the lightning 
and the stars, similarly, even here, withm this little 
citadel, are they to be equally found (S. 12. c). 
Finally, as an example of sublimity in the transcenden- 
tal sphere, we have the passage from the Chhan- 
dogya which tells us that " Infinity alone is bhss 

When one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, under- 
stands nothmg else, that is the Infinite The 

Infinite is above, below, behind, before, to the nght and 

to the left I am above, I am below, I am behmd, 

I am before, I am to the right and to the left 

The Self is above, the Self is below, the Self is be- 
hind, the Self, is before, the Self is to the right 
and to the left. He who know^ this truly attains 
Swarajya " (S. 12. d). 
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16- Let us now turn to a brief discussion of the 

doctrines of the great philosophers 
thlup^Sdicp^od! lived and thought in the 

Upamshadic penod. We shall be 
considering the doctrines in detail in the later chap- 
ters of this work, where they would be found 
distributed according to problems At this place, we 
have to content ourselves with merely a concise 
statement of them for fear of repetition of the material 
in the later chapters It is also necessary for us to 
introduce our readers to the names of the great philo- 
sophers, each of whom made some contribution to the 
development of Upanlshadic thought, and," m the case 
of the metaphysical philosophers especiallj’’, to ex- 
hibit the logical hnk between then doctrines in order 
to indicate the hnes for a fuller and sj^tematic study 
of them We shall severely exclude from our present 
conspectus the names of unhistorical or m 3 d;hological 
personages The dialogue between Indra, Virochana 
and Prajapati, for example, merely serves to bnng out 
certain philosophical conceptions, \rithout enabhng us 
to attribute them to historical personages Indra, Vuo- 
chana and Prajapati are all of them mythological per- 
sonages, and hence we can attribute to neither of them 
the doctrines that have been advanced m that great 
story It IS unfortunate that the author of that story 
should have entirely hidden himself behmd it. Simi- 
larly, m the dialogue- between Indra and Pratardana 
in the KaushTtala, between Bhrigu and Varuna m the 
Taittirlya, and between Nachiketas and Yama m the 
Katha, Indra, Varuna and Yama seem respectively to 
be unhistoncal persons Nachiketas may have been a 
histoncal personage ; while there is not much ob- 
jection to regard Pratardana and Bhrigu as histoncal 
Then, again, it must be remembered, that many of the 
doctrines of the Upanishads are entirely untrac^able 
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to their authors. Thus, for example, the doctrines of 
the l\Iundalca cannot be traced to anj?' particular author. 
The author must have been a great eclectic indeed, . 
but it is unfortunate that we cannot trace his person- 
ality. The doctrines of the ^veta^vatara, on the other 
hand, could be definitely attributed to the sage 6veta- 
atara, whose name has been mentioned towards the 
end of that Upanishad (\^I. 21). \^niile, therefore, we 
shall notice m the foUowmg short sur\’-e3" the namea of 
the persons, which, \wthout objection, maybe regarded 
as historical, it is nece-ssar}^ to remember that there 
must have been manj^ a plulosopher who hved, and 
thought, and died unknown His work has remained, 
though his personahty has been lost. 

17 , Of the mj^stical' philosophers, Tnsanku seems in- 
deed to have been a man of great 
oth£®phuis?ph3L‘'“‘^ insight, as may be seen 'from the 

little scroll that he has bequeath- 
ed to us m the Taittirl5>'a Upanishad Nor must we 
forget that JMaitri himself, the promulgator of the 
Maitn Upanishad, was a great God-reahser, as may be 
seen from his description of ** the Atman as realised ” in 
that Upanishad Rathltara, Paurusishti and Naka 
Jylaudgal^'a has eacli of tliem left to us the 'idrtue 
which he regarded as of supreme importance, namely. 
Truth, Penance, and the Stud}^ of the Vedas. Mahidasa 
Aitare3*a seems to have been a philosopher mterested 
in eugenics His problem was the prolongation of 
human life, even though he tned to reahse it ritualis- 
ticall}!' (S 13 a) Aiuni must have witnessed, if not 
practised, the fastmg philosoph3* of ancient times 
(S 13. b) . The sage Kaushitaki was the inventor of the 
doctrine of Prana as Braliman. He seems to have been 
an ancient "sat3*agraliin,” and to have practised the 
virtue of non-begging He was the author of the doc- 
trnie of tlie "Three Meditations,” namel3’’ on the Sun, 
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the Full moon, and the New moon, for the fulfilment of 
some specific desires Paingya seems to have been the 

henchman ofuCaushitaki in his doctrine that Prana was 

\ * 

the lord of the Senses as well as the Mind Pratardana 
was a fiee- thinker of antiquity, disbelieving m the 
ef&cacy of external ntuahsm, advocatmg the doctrine 
of the inner sacnfice which is always going on within 
us, and contributing to thought, probably, the doc- 
tnne of Piajnatman, a bio-psycho-metaphysical con- 
ception ^ushkabhrmgara seems to have^aught that 
if a man regarded the Rigveda as supreme,^'ail-beings 
would worslnp him (archante) , if he regarded the 
Yajurveda as supreme, all would 30m (yujyante) to 
prove his supremacy , and that if he regarded the 
Samaveda as supreme, all would bow down to him 
(sarhnamante) This is a philologico-philosophical con- 
tribution of ^ushkabhrmgara made under Brahmanic 
influence Fmally, the sage Jaivah seems to have held 
that the Univeise exhibits at every stage the pnnciple 
of sacnfice " When we cast our glance at the sky, 
he said, we see that the heaven is a great altar m which 
the sun is bummg as fuel, his rays being the smoke, 
the day being the light of the sacnficial fire, the quar- 
ters the coals, and the mtermediate quarters the 
sparks of the fire , from the oblation that is offered m 
this sacnfice. namely ^raddha, nses the Moon If we 
look at the skj^ again, we see that “parjanya” is the 
great altar m which the year h bummg as fuel, the 
clouds being the smoke, the lightnmg being the hght 
of the sacnficial fire, the thunderbolt the coals, and the 
rumbhng of the clouds the sparks of the sacnficial 
fire , from the oblation offeied m this sacnfice, namely 
the Moon, nses Ram Then again, the whole world 
IS a great altar m which the earth bums as fuel, fire 
being the smoke, night being the light, the moon being 
the coals, and the stars the sparks of the fire ; from the 
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oblation oficutl in thi^^ ^nciifict, namely Rain, uses 
Food Fourthly, man lum^oU is a Rreat altai in which 
the ojxmcd mouth the fiul, the hK-ath the smoke, 
the tongue tlu light, tht vyi< the en.tF, the cal's the 
sparks: from th'- oblation ofnaed m Ins sacnficc, 
namely I'ood, n^ts Fvcd. hinally, woman iieiself is a 
great altar, in whuh Foi fl bemir ofiVrcrl as an oblation, 
rises Man In this very ptcnhni vay doc^ Jaivali's 
philosophy cornu ct tlic SraiMha hbaiion with the 
Moon, the Moon with Rain, tlie Ram with F'ood, the 
Food waih Seed, and finally the Seed witli Man This 
is his celebrated Doctrine of love h'lies. Jhnally, w'hen 
a Man is cremated, fmm out of Die fire of ciemation 


which serves as altai, a lustious person anscs, who 
goes either to the W'oild of tlic Gods, oi to Die World 
of the Fathers, as his qualifications enable him to 
proceed 

18 Of the cosmological philosophers, a passage from 

Co,mc.oSlcal nnd ‘•'<= Cllllandog) a (V. II) tolls US 
Piycboiogicni piiiio- Diat w'liilc Uddalaka held that the 
eophers earth w'as tlic substratum of tilings, 

PrachTna^§.la held tiiat it was the heaven which was so, 
while Budila, ^arkaiakshya, and Indradyumna held that 
water, space and air were respectively tlic substrata o£ 
things, and Satya 5 ^ajna said that the substratum was the 
Sun — the celestial fire. In this passage we have the 
names of the persons who held that the elements were 
the ultimate substrata of things, even though in many 
other Upanishads these doctiines have been left un- 
traced to philosophers. Raikva alone is elsewhere 
desenbed as having held with Indiadyumna that air 
was the substratum of all tilings. A4vapati Kaikeya, 


who adopts the synthetic method, is desenbed m the- 
Chhandogya as having mcorporated these views '^ 
his doctnne of the Universal Atman, the A x 
Vai^vanara, who is “ prade^amatra " and 
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mana — expressions whose meaning we shall deter- 
mine later on — ^the heaven constitutmg the head pf" 
the Atman, the sun his eye, the air his breath, spaco'fns 
body, water his bladder, and the earth his feet (C]rnan 
V. i8) A transition is made from cosmolog 3 ’’Jo ph}'’- 
siolog^^ when Satyakama Jabala teaches Upakosala 
that reahty is to be found not m the sun, or the moon, 
or the hghtnmg, but m the person m the eye (Clilian 
IV), and from cosmolog 3 ^ and ph5r5iology to ps^^-chology, 
when Garg^-a thmks that the phj^sical categories such 
as the sun, the moon, and the ’^vmd, and physiological 
categories such as the eye are the ultimate reality, 
and Ajatasatru, his instructor, teUs him that reahty is to 
be found m the deep-sleep-consciousness (Bn II) The 
very much greater interest that is taken m psychology 
rather than m cosmology by the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers is evident from the way m which they alwa 3 ^s 
ask questions about psychological matters Of the 
mterlocutors of Pippalada m the Praina Upamshad, 
the first, nameh'-, Kabandhi Katyayana alone 
seems to be mterested m cosmology when he asks — 
rrom what primal Bemg are all these thmgs 
created ^ —while the others are mterested m some 
land of psychological question or other. Bhargava 
Vaidaxbhi is mterested in phy'^siological psychology^ 
and asks — V^hat sense is the lord of all the 
others ^ Kausaly^a Asvalayana is mterested m the 
metaphysics of psychology, and asks the question — 
From what bemg Prana, the lord of the senses, 
was bom ? Saury^ayani Gargy’-a is an abnormal 
psychologist, taking mterest m the problem of dreams 
^aibya Satyakama is interested in mysticism, and 
asks the question about the efficacy of meditation on 
Om ; while SukesT Bharad\aja is agam mterested 
m tlie metaphy'sics of psychology^ when he a'^]:s 
the question about the nature of the Person vith 
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Sixteen Parts. The philosophy of Pippalada emerges 
in the answers that he gives to these seers Pippa- 
lada is a great ps3J'cho-metaphysician of antiqmt}^ ad- 
TOcatmg the doctrine of Pajn and Prana, which is 
eqmvalent to the Anstotehan doctnne of Matter and 
Form, as well as the doctrmes of the supremac)’- of the 
vital breath above tlie senses and the prmiar}’’ emergence 
of the ^*ital breath from the Atman. He regards the 
state of dream as one m which tlie mind of man has 
free pla}’, bodjing forth tlie forms of things inexpe- 
rienced as well as experienced, and the state of ' deep 
sleep as one in which the hght of the man is over- 
powered b}’’ the hght of the Self Pippalada also 
teaches that bj' meditation on Om till the time of 
deatli, one goes to the celestial regions where one learns 
from Hiran3*agarbha to see the all-per\*admg Person, 
while in regard to the doctrine of the Person mth 
Sixteen Parts, he prepares the wa3’’ for the later 
Samkh3’-a and Vedantic doctnne of the Lihga-sarira. 
Bhuj5ru and Uddalaka, who are mentioned m the 
Brihadaran3^aka are both of them interested m ps3xhi- 
cal research. The cunous personalit3' of ^"amadeva 
whidi appears for tlie first time in ^gT,xda IV. 26, 27, 
IS introduced again m tlie Bnhadaran3*aka I. 4. 10, 
where he declares himself as haiTug been Manu and the 
Sun in a prewoiis birtli, as well as m the Aitarei’a II. 4, 
where the philosopln* of “Three Births” is declared 
to have been in consonance with lus teaching. This 
sage, who seems to have been intensel}^ interested m 
the question of rebirth, declares that “ while 5*et in 
embr3'o he tried to know all the births of the gods A 
hundred iron citadels tned to hold him , but a hawk 
that he was, with swiftness he came down to the earth. 
In embr3*o indeed did Vamadeva speak m this manner.” 
V§madeva seems to have held that there were three 
births of man the first birth of a man occurs vhen 
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the spermatozoon combines with the o^mm , his second 
birth occurs when a child is born to him , his third 
birth takes place when he is himself reborn after death. 
Bhrigu, who is mentioned m the Taittiriya, was a 
great metaphysical psychologist, who held that food, 
hfe-breath, mind, mtellect and bhss constituted, in 
the order of gradation, the expressions of Atman. 
Fmally, we are introduced m Bnhadaranyaka IV to 
the doctrmes of certain psycho-metaphysicians, when 
we are told that Jitvan Saihni held that speech was 
the highest reahty , Udahka ^aulbayana that breath 
-was- the highest reality , Varku Varshna, Gardabhi- 
viplta Bharadvaja, Satyakama JabSla and Vidagdha 
^akalya held respectively that the eye, the ear, the 
mind and the heart constituted the ultimate reahty ; 
while Yan]avalkya, following the synthetic method, 
found a place for each of these doctrmes m his final 
synthesis 

19. Of the metaphysical philosophers, ^andilya, 

Metaphysical phUo- Dadiiyach, Sanatkiunara, Arum 

sophers. and Yajnavalkya are the most 

prominent, the last being the greatest of them all 
(i) The complete philosophy of handily a is preserved 
for us in that small section of the Chhandogya, namely, 
III 14, where ^an 4 ilya formulates for us the mam 

doctrmes of his philosophy. In 
Sandiiya. place, he ^ves us the 

cosmological proof of the Absolute wMch^he^alls- 
“ Tajjalan ”, that from which thmgs arrtom, to which 
they repau and in which they live. Secondly, he 
teaches the doctrme of Karmanand says that fate 
alone betakes a man in the next world for which he 
has paved the way by Ins works in this life In the _ 
third place, he gives us a characterisation of Atman 
in thoroughly positive terms. This stands agamst the 
later negative theology of YSjhavalkya Fourthly, 
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Dadhyacli. 


he tells us that the Atman is both great and small, 
greater than the great, and smaller than the small J 
infinite and infinitesunal Lastl5^ he tells us that the 
end of human life consists m being merged in the 
Atman after death, a consummation, which, he is sure 
he will reach. 

(ii) The sage Dadliyach who, like Vamadeva, is a 

sage of Vedic repute, as referred 
to in Rigveda I. ii 6 12, is also 
a sage who occupies a prominent place in Bnhada- 
ranyaka II. The " Madhmndya ” referred to in the 
Rigveda is in this Upanishad expounded in great detail 
As regards his personal histoiy, we are told m the 
Rigveda that he knew the secret of the ” Madhuvidya," 
and that he had been enjoined upon by Indra, on pain 
of capital punishment, not to disclose the secret to 
anybod5^ The A^-^nns wanted to learn that wisdom 
from Dadhyach, and, because the}?’ were comdnced 
that Indra would fulfil his threat, thev first cut off 
the head of Dadhyach themselves, and substituted on 
his trunk the head of a horse Dadliyach thereupon 
spoke by the horse’s head to tlie Asvins, and taught 
them the “ Madhu^'ldy 5 ” Indra was very wroth to see 
that the secret had been imparted by Dadhyach, and 
so he cut off the head from the body of Dadhyach, 
upon which, the Alvins re-substituted the origmal 
head, and Dadhyach became whole agam ! It was 
this sage Dadhyach who is introduced m the Bnha- 
daranyalca as ha\mg held thedoctrme of the mutual 
interdependence of thmgs, because all of them are in- 
dissolubly connected m and tlirough the Self To 
quote from the Histor}'' of Indian Philosophy Volume 
II, “ all things are in mutuum comma cium, because tliey 
are bound together by the same vinculum substantiate, 
namely, the Self. The earth, sa}^ Dadhyach, is the 
honey of all bemgs, and all beings are the hone}' of 
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the earth, just because the same 'lustrous,’ ‘ immortal ’ 
;Self mhabits them both The fire is the essence of all 
thmgs, and all thmgs are the essence of fire, just 
because the immortal self is the essence of both Simi- 
larly, are the wind, the sun, the space, the moon, the 
hghtnmg, the thunder, the ether, and even law, truth, 
and humanity the essence of all thmgs whatsoevei, 
and all thmgs are the essence thereof, masmuch as 
the same law, the same element, the same indissoluble 
bond connects them both Fmally, the individual 
Self IS itself the essence of all thmgs, and all things 
are the essence of the individual Self, masmuch as 
both of them are held together by the same Universal 
Spirit It IS this Universal Spirit which is the lord 
and long of all thmgs. As aU the spokes are contamed 
between the axle and felly of a wheel, all thmgs and all 
selves are connected m and through the Supreme 
Self It is on account of the Supreme Self, that all 
thmgs stand related together All things appear on 
the back-ground of this eternal curtam ‘ Nothmg 
exists that is not covered by the Supreme Self He 
becomes hke unto every form, and all the forms are 
only partial revelations of Him The Lord appears 
many through his magic power ' Thus does Dadh- 
yach teach the doctnne of the supreme existence of 
the one, and the apparent existence of the many " 

(in) The third philosopher who mantes our attention 


SanatkumQra 


IS the sage SanatkumSra of the 
Chhandogya, the preceptor of 


NSrada Leaving aside his sorites of psychological, 
physical and metaphysical categories which is of 


little consequence for philosophy, let us note here 
the points of value in his philosophy In the first 
place, Sanatkumara seems to teach a spintual hedo- 
nism Happincss-and. in Sanatkumara’s hands, happi- 
jv- becomes the cqmvalcnt of spintual happmess—is 
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the spring of all action , action is the cause of faith ; 
faith, of behef , when a man beheves, he thinks , when 
he thinks, he knows ; and when he knows, he reaches 
the truth. In this way, happmess, action, faith, 
belief, thought, knowledge and truth constitute, m 
Sanatkumara’s hands, a moral ladder to realisation 
(VII 17-22). Secondly, it is Sanatkumara who teaches 
the doctrine of Bhtiman. '' Bhuman “ is that mfimte 
happmess which arises b}^ the \nsion of the divinity 
all around When anythmg else is seen, that is 
“ Alpa ” Thus all possessions in the shape of cows 
and horses, elephants and gold, servants and mves, 
lands and palaces, are of httle consequence as con- 
trasted \vith Bhuman (VII 23-24) Thlrdl5^ the reali- 
sation of Bhtiman occurs when an experience such 
as is implied m the expression '' SohamStma " is 
attained (VII. 25) Lastly, Sanatkumara teaches that 
Atman is the source of all thmgs whatsoever From 
Atman spnng hope and memory , from Atman sprmg 
space, hght and waters ; from Atman everythmg 
unfolds, in Atman everything ludes itself Atman is 
the souice of all power, all knowledge, aU ecstasy 
(VII. 26). 

(iv) Aruni, the greatest of the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers, barling of course Yajna- 
Aruni. valkya, though he has been re- 

ported to be the latter's philosophical teacher — as may 
be seen also from a number of pomts of resemblance 
between Arum and Yajflavalkj^a, especiallr’’ m regard 
to their theones of Sleep and Dream on the one hand, 
and of Monistic Idealism and Doctrme of Appearance 
on the other — is a philosopher, who, like his other 
compeers of the Upanishadic period, is a great psycho- 
metaph^^ician. In regard to his psychological theo- 
ries, we must remember that he advances the “Fatigue “ 
tlieoiy’’ of sleep (VI. S. 2), and tells us that in the state 
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of sleep, the individual Self becomes one with the 
Atman (VI. 8 i) — ^pomts which have become the 
current coin of Upamshadic thought. In regard 
to departmg consciousness, he teaches that, while a 
man is dymg, his speech first becomes merged m the 
mmd, then his mmd becomes merged m breath, then 
breath becomes merged m hght, and finally hght be- 
comes merged in the deity (VI 15) — a theory winch 
Yajnavalkya later borrows and expatiates upon In 
regard to his metaphysical doctnnes, he ^uews Sub- 
stance from the cosmological pomt of view, regarding 
it as the final substratum of aU tlimgs, m fact as the 
matenal cause of the universe, ]ust as iron is the 
material cause of all iron-weapons, and gold of gold- 
omaments (VI i 4-6) Secondly, he teUs us that 
this underlymg Substance is “ alone real ”, all else 
IS merely a name Arum is an extreme nommahst 
who paves the way for the Doctnne of Illusion (VI. i 
■4-6) Thirdly, he tells us that what thus exists as 
the pnmal hypostasis cannot be regarded as Not- 
bemg, for from Not-Bemg nothmg can come Hence 
the hypostasis is Bemg (VI. 2 1-2). This Bemg pro- 
duces from itself first fire, then water, then the earth, 
in that order (VI 2 3-4) Interpreted generally, the 
Sansknt words he uses, namely Tejas, Ap, and Anna, 
could be interpreted as meanmg respectively the 
energizing pnnciple, liquid existence, and sohd exist- 
ence Fourthly, all thmgs that exist m this world, 
animate as well as manimate, are made up of these 
elements by the process of Tnvritkarana, a doctnne 
which Aruni fiist enunciates Thmgs are unreal 
the Elements alone are real , and more than the Ele- 
ments Being, which is the root of them all (VI 3-4) 
Kext Arum teaches that it is this Bemg which is also 
the Self in man " That art Thou ” is the recumng 
instruction of Arum to his son Svetaketu (VI g f[^ 
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The spirit in nature is thus at the same time the spirit 
in man It is mteresting to note the parallel of Arum's 
idea ^^nth Green’s Cosmologicall5^ this Bemg is the 
subtle essence which underlies phenomena, and which 
can be grasped only hy faith (VI 12), and by apt 
mstruction from the teacher (VI. 14). Biologically, 
it is the supreme life-prmciple which gives life to the 
universe. The branches may die and 5iet the tree 
lives , but when the tree dies, the branches die also. 
Similarly, the universe may vanish, but God remams , 
but God cannot vanish, and hence the latter alterna- 
tive IS impossible (VI. ii). Psychologically, it an- 
nihilates all indiindualities Do not jmces lose their 
mdividuahtj^ m honey, asks Arum (VI. 9) ^ Do not the 
rivers lose their mdiinduaht}^ in the ocean (VI 10) ? 
Even hkeivise do aU souls lose their indimduahty in 
the Atman Viewed from the moral point of \dew, 
the Atman is truth One who makes alhance with 
truth, makes alhance vath Atman also (VI. 16). 
IMetaphysicall^’', the Atman pervades aU. As salt may 
per^ude ever}^ particle of water mto which it is put, 
the Atman fills every nook and cranny of the universe. 
There is nothmg that does not hve in Atman (VI 13). 
We thus see how Arum boldly postulates an ideahstic 
monism m which there is no room for difference even 
from vithm. 

(v) YSjnavalkya, like his teacher Arum, is a great 

psycho-metaph3^ician We shall 
Yajnavaiki*a. consider the pomts of his meta- 

physics first, and then go on to the consideration of his 
psychological doctrines In fact, Yajnavalkyu’s philo- 
sophyj- would be so much called upon m our later 
Chapters, that we can only indicate it here very briefly’- 
and for the purpose of giiung a synoptic luew of his 
philosophy. We shall not consider the points of Yajna- 
valkya’s philosophy in the order in which he answer? 
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the questions of his wife, and of the philosophers 
that meet him in Kmg Janaka's court, and of Km§^ 
Janaka himself in the second, third and fourth chap- 
ters respectively of the Bnhadaranyaka We shall con- 
sider them only logically In Chapter III of the Bnhada- 
ranyaka, he had, no doubt, a formidable number of 
intellectual adversanes to grapple with. A^vala and 
^akalya were mterested more or less m ntuahsm and 
theology, and so they could be easily disposed of , but 
Jaratkarava, who was mterested m eschatology 
Bhujyn, whom we have already met with as a psychical 
researcher, Ushasta, who was mterested m the 
nature of Ultimate Reahty, Kahola, who wanted to 
know the practical way to the realisation of Atman, 
Gargi and Uddalaka, who were both mterested m the 
problem of immanence, the one d5mamically, the other 
statically, were, m any case, a formidable hst of oppo- 
nents The philosophy of Yajfiavalkya which emerges 
m his conversation with these adversanes as well as 
his wife and kmg Janaka, may be bnefly set 
down as follows He teaches that all objects are 
centred m the Self, as all thoughts are centred m 
the mmd, as all touches m the skm, as all waters m 
the ocean (II 4 ii) The Atman pervades all. 
Ysjnavalkya also uses the simile of the immanence of 
salt m waterJII 4 12), borrowmg it probably from 
his teacher Arum Secondly, YSjnavalkya teaches 
that all thmgs exist for the Self , if we do not so re- 
gard them, they would vanish for us (II 4 6) Thirds 
ly, he tells us that all thmgs are dear for the sake of 
the Self. In every act of mental affection, the Atman is 
calhng unto Atman The realisation of Atman is the 
end of all endeavour (II. 4 5) Fourthly, YSjnavalkya 
says that this Atman alone is real, all else is "Srtam" 
— a mere tinsel-show (III 4 2 and III 5 i). Yajna- 
valkya then proceeds to charactense the Atman iit 
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negative terms , the Atman is neither large nor small, 
neither short nor long , he is flavourless, eyeless, 
odourless, and quahty-less (III 8. 8). Contrast this 
negative theology of Yajnavalkya with the posit- 
ive theology of Sandilya As a proof of the exist- 
ence of Atman, Yajnavalkya draws upon the argu- 
ment from or-der Atman is the “ bund ” of aU exis- 
tence our very hours and days are measured by this 
Atman (III. 8 9), The Atman is universally imma- 
nent. He IS the inner controller of all thmgs. We 
are merely hke httle doUs, and throw out our hands 
and feet according as the great Thread-puller, Atman, 
wishes to make us dance (III 7) The Atman is the 
ultimate hght of man , all other lights are lights by 
. sufferance. When Atman is realised as the hght of 
man,_ one reaches self-consciousness (IV 3. 1-6). 
The Atman alone is the ultimate hearer, seer, thinker 
there is no thinker beside Him (III 4 2) The Atman 
perceives himself Only when there is a duahty, 
then one may see another , but when One alone 
IS, processes of perception and thought are alike im- 
possible, and we are reduced to a state of sohpsism 
(II. 4 14) But Yajnavalkya takes care to say that 
the organs of perception of the percipient do not cease 
to function That, from the epistemological side, is the 
rehevmg feature of his solipsism (IV 3 23-30) In 
psychology, Yajnavalkya teaches, like other Upa- 
nishadic philosophers,- that when the state of dream 
occurs, the Atman spreads out his oivn hght (IV. 3.9). 
The Atman m this state moves out from his nest, 
guardmg it nevertheless with breath (IV._3 12). It 
must be remembered, however, that the Atman only 
seems to move, or only seems to imagme m the state 
of dream, and does not really move or imagme (IV 3 7). 
Yajnavalkya ad\nse5 that when a man is dreammg, 
let no one wake him up suddenly, for fear, appa- 
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1 ently, that the Soul tnay depart (IV 3 14) A father 
in that state, is not a father , a mother, a mother , 
a thief a thief , a murderer, a murderer , a Chandala, a 
Chandala , and analogically, a Brahmm a Brahmin 
(IV 3 22) As regards the state of sleep, he advocates, 
like Aruni, the fatigue theory (IV 3.19) He tells us, 
furthermore, that sleep is a twihght condition, where 
one sees this world as well as the other world (IV 3 99) 
As regards departmg consciousness, Yajnavalkya 
tells the story of the process of death m such a reahst- 
ic fashion that we cannot but regard him as an ex- 
ceedmgly shrewd observer of nature At the time of 
death, the corporeal self is mounted on by_the intelh- 
gent self, the ^arira Atman by the Prajfia Atman, and 
it moves along groanmg hke a heavy-laden cart (IV 3 
35) Before death occurs, the person m the eye first 
turns away (IV 4 i) The end of the heart is lighted# 
and by that hght, the soul departs either by the way 
of the eye, or the head, or any other part of the human 
body (IV 4 2) His “ Karman ” alone accompanies 
him it is the guardian of his destmy (IV 45) It is 
probably this doctnne of “Karman” that, we may say, 
Yajhavalkya imparted to Jaratkarava in III 2 13, 
and thus silenced him Accorchng to Yajnavalkya, 
it seems that only when the Atman has prepared 
another abode for himself that he leaves the body. 
Not unless it finds another blade to rest upon would 
a caterpillar leave its ongmal blade (IV 4/3) Ya- 
ifiavalkya says also that the newer existence must be 
even a bnghter existence does not the goldsmith 
create from the old gold a newer and bnghter form 
(IV. 4. 4) ? If the Self has left any desnes m him 
while yet he hves in his body, he returns from his 
so)oum to this existence agam , if no desires be left 
in him, he becomes one with Brahman (IV 4 6) At 
that time no consciousness remains Consciousness is 
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inerel}^ a “fleeting’' phenomenon due to the cntiy of 
tile Atman m tlie elements which produce the bodil}^ 
form (II. 4 12) Ya]havalk3^a’s wife was really 

frightened at the pass to which Yajhavalkj'-a's philo- 
soplty had ledj but we, who undei stand Yajhavalkj^a's 
absolute idealism ma}^ not wonder if, fiom that point 
of ^uew, he regarded even tiansmigration as a delu- 
sion. If we ma}^ be allowed to use Ya]havallv3^a's 
owTi manner of philosophising, we nia3^ well ask, 
when the Atman alone is, at all places and at all tmies, 
from what would he transmigrate, and to what ^ But 
all this is only implied m Yajhavalk3'’a For fear of 
disturbing the ordinar}' routine of thought, of which 
his wife supplies us with an illustiation, Yajhavalkya 
hastily excuses himself from the impasse to \vhich 
his doctnne had led him, by sa3nng that sufficient for 
the nonce w^as the wisdom he had imparted (II 4 13) 

20 Let us now examine somewhat the social con- 

Gcnernl social con- these plulosophers 

lived and made their speculations 
(1) It seems the castes did evidentl3'- exist at the time 
of the Upanishads We have the fonnulation of the 
caste S3?'stem so fai back as at the time of the Purusha- 
shkta, winch must be, in an57 case, consideied anterior 
to the Upanishads In the Biihadaranyal^a, there is 
a very unoithodox theory about the ongm of castes 
This Upanishad does not argue, like the Bhagavadglta 
at a later date, that the castes w^eie created by God 
according to “ quahties and w'-orks ” On the other 
hand, w^e are told m the Brihadaran3?’aka that Brah- 
man was the first to exist , but because it w^as alone, it 
did not fare w^eU, and therefore it produced a better 
form, namely Kshatn57a-hood It w'as thus that from 
the onginal Brahman w’^eie created such hea^^enl3'- 
deities as India, Varuna, Soma, Rudia, Parjan3’-a, 
Yama, Mrityu and Isa, These constitute the w^amor 
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caste in the heavenly kingdom. Furthermore, after 
havmg created even Kshatriya-hood, Brahman did 
not fare veil ; and therefore it created Vaisya-hood 
in the heavenly kingdom, namely the Vasus, the 
Rndras, the Adityas, the Manits and the Visvedevas. 
But even then it thought it was deficient, and there- 
fore, it created the Sudra order, represented m the 
heavenly kingdom by the god Pushan. In order 
to give itself completeness, again. Brahman created 
Dharma or Law, which probabty binds all these castes 
together. Finally, Brahman assumed the form of Agni 
who was the Brahmin of the gods, and then we are 
told that the castes on the earth were created after 
the pattern of the castes in the heaven (S. 14). In 
this unorthodox theory, we have the origm of the 
earthly caste S3*stem on the pattern of a heavenly 
caste system almost m the manner m which the 
ectrpies in Plato’s theory of Ideas are merely replicas 
of the archetypes. Then, again, as regards the exis- 
tence of Asramas at the time of the Upanishads, we 
learn from the Taittm\’a Upanishad that those of the 
student and the householder did definitely exist 
(S 15. a) ; while we have to conclude from other passages 
where one is advised " to leave the v.'orld as soon as 
one becomes wean.* of it ” that the order of the reclu- 
ses did also exist ; and finaliv, from such Upanishads 
as the Mundaka as well as the mention of Samn'rasa 
elsewhere, that the order of the Sanmvasins came last 
and was the completion of the three preVioush* 
mentioned. In the Chhandogt’a we have all the four 
orders enumerated deliberatek*. The householders are 
ad\'ised to give themselv^ up to sacrifice, studv and 
chanty, the recluses to penance; and the students to 
a life of oehbac}' with the master and extreme emaci- 
atxon in his sendee. AH these xerRy reach the holy 
worlds after death ; but we are told that he alone who 
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lives in Brahman, rcferung probably to the life of 
the Samnyasin, attains to imnioitality (S 15. b) 
W^ien we leai range these oiders, we find that the 
foundations of the future Asiama sj^stem are alread}^ 
to be found firmly laid even in such an old Upanishad 
like the Chhdndog3^a. So far about castes and ordeis 
at the time of the Old Upanishads 

(ii) Now about the position of women m society’ in 
the Upamshadic times In the Upanishads, we meet 
mth three chief different t3^pes of women Kat3^a3^anl, 
the woman of the woild, who is onl3^ once mentioned 
m the Bnhadaraiiyaka , Maitre3% the type of a spin- 
tual woman, a fit consoit to the plulosopher Yajna- 
valk3^a , and GargI, the Upamshadic suffragette, who, 
fully equipped in the art of intellectual warfare, dares 
to wangle with Ya]navalk3^a even at the court of 
King Janaka where a number of great philosophers 
are assembled, and declares that she would send two 
missiles against her adversary, Yajfiavalkya, and that 
if he succeeds in shielding himself agamst those mis- 
siles, he may certamly be declared to be the greatest 
of the philosophers that had assembled Bold and 
sturdy, she presses Ya]navalk3^a to a legressus ad tnfi- 
mfwn, and had not Yajnavalkya checked her impu- 
dence by an appeal to the argumentum ad caput, 
she would have succeeded in nonplussmg Yajna- 
valkya But, even though she was to all appearances 
vanquished, she appears agam a second time wth 
two more model ate questions, and ehcits from Yajna- 
valkya his doctnne of d3mamic immanence (S 16) 

(lii) As regards the relations of the Brahmins and 
the Kshatnyas, the Briliadaranyaka declares that a 
Brahmin ought to take his seat below a Kshatri3ra at 
the Rajasuya sacrifice, thus giwng him the honour that 
he deserves On the other hand, the Kshatnya must 
remember that because Kshatrahood has been bom 
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from Brahminhood, tlieiefore, even though he may 
attain to the Inghest state, he must rest upon the 
Brahmin as his source, that is, must live under the 
control and gmdance of the Bralimms (S 17 a) In 
the Chhandogya we are told by Jaivah that Arum was 
the first man m the Brahmm ciicle to receive spiritual 
wisdom, and that therefore it was the Kshatriya caste 
that leigned supieme (S 17. b) In the Brihadaran- 
yaka, we are told that it was only when Aium went 
vnth the desue of hvmg hke a pupil to Jaivali, 
whom he regarded as superior to himself, that Jaivah 
could be prevailed upon to impart to him his spiritual 
'wisdom (S 17. c) , and yet again in the Kaushltaki 
King Chitra Gargyayani complimented Arum who had 
gone to him, fuel m hand, upon ha^^ng approached 
him m an humble manner and therefore havmg been 
leally worthy of Brahminhood, whereupon he proceeds 
to instinct him m spiritual knowledge (S 17. d) All 
these passages indicate both the eaiiilily and the spiri- 
tual supremacy of Kshatnyaliood to Biahminhood 
On the othei hand, in certani passages as in the Bii- 
hadaranyaka and Kaushltaki, wheie Gargj^a, tlie proud 
Biahmm, had gone to King A]ata§atru to learn vas- 
dom, we read that Ajata^atru told him tliat it was 
against the “ usual piactice ” that a Kshatn3^a should 
instruct a Brahmm m spirituality, but that Ajataiatru 
m the course of Ins conveisation nath Gaigj^a felt his 
superiority^ so much that he could not be piei^ented 
fiom impaiting his highei msdom to Gargy^a, when 
fuel m hand, the latter approached him m an hum- 
ble mannei (S 18) It would seem from the above 
passage that the Biahmms were usually^ supenor to 
K'^hatnyas in spiutual knowledge, but that occasion- 
ally a Kshatriya might be superior to a Bralimin m that 
icspect Finally^ m certain passages from the Upa- " 
mshadv, especially in the Bnhadaranyaka and the 
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Maitn, we find that cei tain Brahmin sages stood veiy 
much supeiior to Kshatriya kings, who learnt wisdom 
from their Brahmin masters. " Here, 0 Yajnavalkya, - 
IS my kingdom," said King Janaka when he stood 
astonished at the great intellectual and spiiitual wis- 
dom of the Sage, " and here am I at your service " 
(S 19. a) In the Maitri Upamshad we read that 
King Bnhadratha, filled \vith repentance 
and remorse, went to the Sage ^Wi^yaxiysL, and 
miplored him to help him out of the world of existence, 
as one would help out a frog from a waterless wejl 
(S. 19 b) From these passages, it would seem that 
the Brahmins did very often mamtam tlieir intellec- 
tual and spiritual superiority It must be remember- 
ed, however, that occasionally a Kshatnya, and occa- 
sionally ' a Brahmin, would be the intellectual and 
spintual head of his age according to his abihties and 
powers, and that no charter was given either to Brah- 
mm-hood or Kashatnya-hood that it alone should be 
the repository of intellectual and spiritual wisdom, 
and that, therefore, it would be ridiculous to argue, on 
the one hand, that the Brahmins alone, or on the 
other, that the Kshatnyas alone, were the custodians 
of spintual cultuie, and thus, as in modem times, even 
a man belongmg to the lowest order of society could, 
if he possessed the necessary ability and means, be m 
the vanguard of those who knew. 

'-f 21. It is only in the fitness of things that we should 

' The Problems ot introductory chapter 

upanishadic phiio- With a statement of the chief pro- 

blems that emerge out of a con- 
sideration of the doctrines of the Upamshadic philo- " 
sophers, as well as exhibit their inter-relation. Won- 
der, as Plato said, was the roof of philosophy m Greec 
as m Ind-ia. 'The Upamshadic philosophers, we have 
seen, ceased to understand the forces of nature as 
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certain heavenly deities before whom they had to bow 
down their heads in unconscious awe "From the 
J^gveda to the Upanishads we find the same transi- 
tion as we find in the History of Greek Philosophy 
from Homer and Hesiod to Thales and Anaximander ' 
Natural foices cease to be personified, and a definite 
attitude comes to be taken winch is worthy only of 
speculative tlnnkers " What is that,” asked the 
Upanishadic philosophers, " which bemg known, every- 
thmg else becomes Imown ” (S 20)^ In short, they 
wanted to know the '' arche ” of knowledge They 
first tried to find this in the cosmological sphere , but 
havmg faded to find it therein, they began to search 
after it in the psychological domam What is it, they 
asked, which persists when the body is dead ?} What 
is it, again, which fives and-persistently creates, even'' 
though the body may go into a state of sleep (S 21) ? 
Not without reason did Yajnavalkya stand victorious 
m tlie intellectual aiena m Janaka’s court when he 
appealed to the transmundane problem of the persis- 
tence of the Self after death '^hat is the real root,' 
he asked, 'from which the tree of life springs again 
and again, even though knocked and cut down by 
that D^rk Cutter, Death (S 22)"^ We may well 
imagme how Janaka, who saw m the elephant, on 
which he was nding, a former sage, namely Budda, 
must have been regarded as a very wise man of the 
day (S 23) Eschatological knowledge was regaided 
as the most precious of all But even then, the desire 
of man to know the Ultimate could not be finally 
quenched He must know the answer to the most 
central problem — ^Wdiat is the Real, What is the 
Atman, What intellectual constifuction could he make 
about It ? An attempt to solve this problem would 
lead the Upanishadic philosopher into the very heart 
of metaphysics, and when a certain intellectual solu- 
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tion was aiiived at, i^he next pioblem would be how 
practically to attam to that knowledge, what should 
be the noim of conduct following ,jvhich one may hope 
to " appiopriate the God-head As the culmination 
of this practical endeavour would come in the mystical 
attitude, which would complete the moral endeavour, 
which, without it, would be like the Hamlet with 
Hamlet out Mysticisni \vas the culmmation of Upa- 
nishadk philosophy, as it is the culmmation of all 
philosophies, and one who does not understand that 
the cosmology and the psychology, the metaphysics 
and the ethics of the Upanishads are merely a propae- 
^eutic^ to their mystical doctrine can scaicely be 
said to have undei stood the spirit of Upanishadic 
philosophy. 
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TTiTfffe I srtcHaj ^x- 

^TiTTr 311^1^31^ ^ wq’t sinei^f^- 
rn^it % Tttfris^i^Tfti^ ci^ i: 

i — ^ ni. 6. 1. 

12 {a) ^3T^ ^r f^3:^3rgferNT- 

R^TTiJTt 3lfr^5[: S^tt: I ^ ^ srHt 

srr^^i^JTr^ 5^^ 

^x^x aquT^ ^ i...5fr«r ^5?^ ^- 

^f^T Ti^T^ 55 ^^ 
n;^ 5^^ sTjj^T sir: i...si5cr si^*'^ 

n:^!^ 5T^^( ?r^T5^; :^5TT5=^^ ^31^^ 

^ HI ^jtr; 1. q;^^r- 

5^ m snjcir sir: i...gT«r 

v-^'t 3i^R5it 3pn 5^^- 

si3jHr sir: |...^$>7 37^ y^R I^HT 

o:^ ITV-^ ?^5TmT I ?r % ;T 

riR ^ ^^RTt 3n Rtrf^ I 

5T S[ ^ SRHr 3|f^ TT ¥Rf^ 

«r I III. i-ii. 

{h) ^cRii m sT?jn:^ srtOT^ 5TTm 

URJT n:?R?i m sT^?i sr^iRT^ tr^t WirjfWt 
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fuBU n;u?E^ 5?:nre% 

wprt 5T^5[T^z?'^1TTOT ?H^r =EU^: 

^T 5i5H^^ Jirnr 

5?®rT I 

f. in 8 9 . 

(c) suqr ^?i?T ^^sf^q'sr- 

^^Sf5^ficrCT^T5r: f% qc(i^^s-4 3TaT^ 

I ?gr aT?iTn^!0^i^r- 

BTTSFT^r ^¥r 3T?^g e^r- 

VIILi 1 - 3 . 

(d) ^ l[ ’5JJTT rUFq^^unf^ qr?35[- 

f^RTf^ H3i:?rr*..H tot?^ 

^ 55i:^^I^55T ^ ^ ^A'^% I 

3T5n^st^ncT^j...i ^KTrrt^r 

^rc;^N?^RTRr ^r^Rr g^^RT^KiTT ^0T?r sTR^ft- 

^ ^ T T P - ^R 

f^PT^JT^l%?C(R5^^ 3TTRR^; H 

^PR%II \TI. 23 - 25 . 

13 (^) S^ ^3?r; 1 ^r;- 

^?Rq^i...i 5fr«T 

i... i3T?qr ^Rmt^RTR?ag[^% 1 

n;:^ % uf^T^TR ^ ?? qi^^ct- 

qf% 5tT?53R^5T ^ l ^ ^ SKSfV- 

^sr^^^JiT ^!?R 3T tR ^sr i 

m. in. 16 . 

{b) ’^t^![r^; ;tTPT 555 ^: \ jrnrfl: 1 cFrm^.* 

l 9TXTt?R; sTTofr ^ ?7% i 

VI 7 I. 

14 5i5r^^?^srH5ft^^^^u^?^5^vRci:icr%it 

^’t «TR^£^ ^ STH^TTfrr 
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5Er ^s[T 

^ i ^ ?Er ^ % 

^r, ^ S^sifcT I ^ w 

crt^rpr, m > ^ 1 

^ sTT^oS ?T 3 v^ 5 , l?^?r 

‘ 

f. I 4. 11-15. 

15 {a) %^Ti^?iT^T^^?^3fn%frJTg5rn%r. . . '>: ih-- 

fni^ si^rr^ m ^l. ii. i 

(b) ^ vnf^viT: T\m*, ^'T 

sTRcmtcJiR- 

I ^ q;^ 5Rt%, 

^JiTtS^cTR^ I II. 23. I. 

55rqrc5ft ?jRr 

q:^^Rrt ^ srsTRqf gq>^? 5 m ^ ^ 1 

III. 8. 2 

17 (n) cRJTrr^RTcqtRi^i ^f^TTVRHr^ g-qt- 

51#^ I 

1 l-I. 4 II. 

(b) ^ STT^ R^5 55 CT f%?JT ai^niR ?RHTf 

V 3. 7. 

(c) ^ ( sTRf^: ) tRTR afcRTtr IT q:a ^ ?qf § iJirn:- 

^ailr ^RITITR5inq^f ^ sr^ 1 ^ 

% ^RIT ITTfROir ^ifu I ^ f^^r> 

^ ^rf^ f^irRWTTR irrsTRiR ^toV i sRPCRf 
ITT iTt iTRj^atTK;R^rq^^ri-‘q^r?Uw^ 
^ n%iT ¥RRi^f^ 

IT Tjt ^qqf% ^ CuTTiRqitRf^ I 

^ VI. 2. 57. 
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(d) ^ ^ 5rTT???f7?foi Sif^SfW 

I ct nfcTJT ^ m i 

n:f| ^T \ 1. 1. 


i8 ^ siict^Tw 

^ I ^ ^ ( »in^ ) 

MIoiRT^m I ?• n. I. 15 . 

3T?I ^ 3Tm I 

STTcnfl^-* ^Tt% I ^ mQnf%4 

n^cr sirf^ 1 ^ 2 ^* 71 % 

I ^ 3r ^ Err^u%^Ht;Di?nTH 1 ^I'^r^ci^i^- 

^rrcyr^r ^ %f^ 5nc5Ti%: l ^ct 

^rcT:[T5s sif^5rt77^5R^ ^t%it ai^oi^- 

i n:f| 5 ^ r^T i?r'tT^«?H5Ri1i% I IV.i“ig. 


19 (fi) ^ 

ST?W55fT^ I 5 IV. 2. 4 

(b) % TTTW ^T^r 'g^ f%vi!^t%%^JiqDT>g^ 

rTT 3Tr5E«n57n^Riaft^5n^ ^v4gr|.T^sf^ 1 ^e:- 

ST^criFrSTRTT 3TflrteT5^8fr5^3raT 

7:r3rR?i5T^2i^ f h srw^r^i'sr 1 
Dhiwf^ '^^tJtiT^pniiobOpiiyr^o'^ U'pa&sEaSc 

p osophy the primary search was after the (p{j<rcs 

nf abides in the midst 

mts^T Upanishad 

from wT, f " Tajjalan ”? What is that 

olved, ^d m which they hve and have their being ? 

V that ai Taittirlyopanishad we learn that 

\ that alone might be regarded as the Ultimate 
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Reality of tilin gs, from VMcii all these beings were 
bom, by which the3’ live when bom, to which the3' 
repair and into which they are finally resolved"' 
(S I. b). This is vctn* much like the wa3' in which 
Aristotle tells us the early Greek cosmoiogists con- 
ceived of their primary substance: ef d -vi/j to-r« 


rx oiToc, rxt 1^ GU *> t-^Terxi gt/w^oi txt et? o TeXeirrxtoi . « - 

TOVTO CTTOiy^COl > Xt 'T'ctlfTTJ'- Xp^J^ (pxO'tt etIXt T£CI OITt£ TfaeU 

again, when the Sage of the SvetasA'ataropanishad 
asls m wonder at the ver3' beginning of his Trea- 
tise, " From whom are we bom, in whom do we live 
and have our being ?” (S i. c), we are put in mind of 
a similar remark of Hesiod at the opening of' his 
“Theogoni*” when he asks “ Wdio made all this, and 
how did he make them The search after the 


ultimate cause of things, the substratum, the of 

things, is as characteristic of the early Upanisbadic 
cosmogony, as it is of the later Greek cosmogony ; 
and even though, as we may see in the sequel of 
this chapter, there is no justification for saying that 
Greek cosmogon3- was derived frcm the Upanisbadic, 
still on account of the tuiiver5ali3' acknowledged, and 
definitely proved, priority of the Upanisbadic spe- 
culation, he must be a bold man indeed who dares to 
say that ail things except the blmd forces of nature 


have come from Greece * 

2. Co min g to the details of Upanisbadic cosmo- 
progxess cf the gon3*, even though it ma3* not be 
Chapter impossible for us to trace the pro- 

bable histoncal evolution of the difierent theories held 
on the subject cf the genesis of the universe bv the 
Upanisbadic seer=, based upon a more or less final 
cb-o-<n!ogical stratification of the different passa's-es 
m tne Upamshads, — a task which has been attempted 
!r' ~ necessities of methcdology reauire 

the present v'hich professedlv 


* ' “ t ui a 


ork bin 


CoSMOGOVY 


a s^Tiortic \i:%v ci tr^' prcHcins of Upanishacic 
trciicrt. v^o s-hov'd rc-nmirpo tie tlcorfes in such a 
A'av as to cntblc uf to iiisiltutt; a ccmporlicn cetv-'ctn 
thC''*rA'- end tL.'' treen-.^ i’cld on the subject in 
a co'n't^' hke Gr'.cce.V'e nt.'} tl i:£ n: cr.ee prcccec 
tc divide ilic ti.ceric?- ci Upmsbecic ccsircgcn}' into 
two r'rdn crenr.^ : il.z inircr^cncJestic nnc the person- 
rd.<tic. Arrows: the imr.^ec-rd'stic tbecnes ire}' be 
induced the tbee^-i:? v,i.-cb reccrc either or all c: the 

s. 

ti^mente cf the substratum o: th.irgs. cr even such 
abstract err :<Lr*-vns cs ret-Being orErinc orLife-fcrce 
as hiur at tl * rcr: c: all thircs vbatscever.- Amo-rr 


as Anna at ti * rcr: c: all thiras v bats c ever.* Amor a 

-v V* V- 

the rorstralisric ti-eones are tiroerres tvhich cry to ac- 
oourr tbc origin o: crcaucn frem ibe Atman cr 
Goa, and ins's: in e-ar.cus mays either cn the 
cuaiisticasrec: o: creaucr cr the emanaicrvc cr even 
tbx bdgblr riihcsopbtc aspect implied m Theism proper. 
V^Ten the T'panisbadic Sages regard the elemenm as 
tbe srtirce of thinrs v-e must take them to mean 
mbat thev Sav and net as certain later cem- 
mentators under the spell o: them theolcgtcal idea have 
cone, regarc these e.cments as eciiit'a_ent to deities. 
Thus for e-xamp!e. vrhen it is said that either £re or 
vrater or air is the source cf things, vre have to under- 
stana me L ramsnacic sages to nnp.y tnat it is the 
elements that ac cv these names that are to be re- 




elements that go by these nan 
gaided as resnonsihle fer the u 




sided as responsible fer the unfoldmenr c-f creaticn. 
Ail theoicgical commentaters on the Upanishacs 
such as Sankara and K^anuja have unceistcce 
lese elemenrs as meanma demes and not tne ele- 
rents proper. But if ve just consider for a Trhne tbe 
aivete vritb vbicb tbe theories vere ushered into 


prop-c_. and not tnecei_es co_icsv.c — cmg to these ele- 
tnsnts. It is true tnat tne vrirc civnittv ts, cn certain 
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occasions, used in the case of these elements, but it 
must be lemembered that a sunilai word 9eos was 
used m tlie case of their elemental substiata even by 
Greek philosophers, and it is not without leason that 
Aristophanes should call such apotheosisers of ele- 
ments by the name of ^Oeoi. Then again, the idea 
of creation ex mhilo seems to be generally repugnant 
to the Upanishadic mmd, and as in Greece, so lUxIndia 
we have the firm behef of the Upanishadic sages m the 
impossibility of the generation of anytliing from out of 
Nothmgness, or Not-Being When, again, it seems to 
have been felt impossible b}^ the Upanishadic seers 
that either the elements, or such abstract conceptions 
as Not-Being or Bemg could be held lesponsible 
for the explanation of creation, they felt the neces- 
sity of explaining that genesis from Life-force or 
Cosmic-force. Fmally, when even this could not be 
legarded as a sufficient explanation of creation, they 
were obhged to take recouise to the idea of the Person, 
by whom the creation could be said to have been 
brought into being We must also note that there is 
not much loom for the idea of creation m an absolu- 
tists system of metaphysics, which would try to 
explam away all creation as bemg only an illusion or 
appearance. We shall take this aspect of the problem 
of creation also into account before we proceed, at the 
end of the Chapter, to say what the theistic idea of 
creation in the Upanishads was, especiall}^ m the 
account given by the ^vetaivataropanishad 

3. To begm with the elements as constituting the 
Water ns the of things, wc have fiist to 

Substratum account the Iheor}^ m 

Ific Bnhadaranyakopanishad which tells us almost 
m Thalcsiaii fashion that vater was the source of all 
nngs \\hatsocvcr “ In the begmnmg, venly, the 



s\ ,ih ab 


once sent hib 
with the hnowj 


Cosmogony 



dwelt The atli.-igtcd; from the Wateis was hom 
place#, found out l\<..^x,.-.nfiueed Brahtnaiij^ Brahman 


beneath a cai, and then ictiirncd to his master ■ 


to toll him that ho had found out Raikva ICmg 
Janasruti went to Raik\a witli a numbei of cows, a 
gold necklace and a chariot drawn by a she-mule, 
and prayed to the Sage to teach him what god 
he worshipped. The sage Kailaa replied tliat he 
had no business wath the cows, the necklace and the 
chariot of the ^Udra king, and advised him to return. 
King Janasruti retiinicd, but went back again to the 
Sage wath the cows, the golden necklace, the chariot, 
as well as his beautiful daughter , w'hercupon, tlie sage 
Raikva seemed to be satisfied, and having lifted tlK'-'-^A- 
beautiful daughter’s face towards himself, said, ‘'Venl3^‘ion 
0 ^udra, j’oii are makmg me speak on account of thi'kva 
face,” and then he impaited to the king the knowMg^ion 
which he possessed, namely that he believed that th^iicd 
Air was the final absorbent of all things ” Wlie fke 
fire is extmgmslied it goes to the air, when the soiust, 
sets it goes to the air, w'hen the moon sets it goes^^^s to 

^ui 1C pai- 

1 and ¥i> hng to 

his time, were reg.^ is con- 

stituting the of all tlimgs whatsoever 


5 . The theory of fire as the ongm of aU things is not 

maintained very explicitl}' m the 
Upanishads , but there is a passage 
in the Kathopamshad whcih tells us that Fire, 
havung entered the universe assumed all forms 
(S 4 a), which is almost equivalent to the Heracleitean 
^ formula that Fire is exchanged for all things and 
all thmgs for Fire On the other hand, m the 
^ Chhandogv'opanishad, we are told that Fire was the 
J fiist to evolve from the primeval Bemg, and that from 
fire came w ater, and from w ater the earth (S 4 b) It 
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occasions, used in the case of these elements h. 
must he remembered that a sumlar word Bms w^ 
used in the case of their elemental substrata ^ 
Greek philosophers, and it is not without reason that 
Aristophanes should call such apotheosisers of ele- 
ments by the name of Then agmn, the ide 

of creation es! mh^lo seems to be generaUy repu^ant 
to the Upanishadic mind, and as m Greece, so in .India 
we have the firm behef of the Upanishadic sages m the 
impossibihty of the generation of anything from out o 
’Sothmgness, or Not-Bepjft _ When, again, it seems to 


Vve been felt unr-:'' -‘-ebryTtcf-^^-m 
^^partTo-rrccta-'me idea of a penodic conflagration of 

things. The difference, however, between the Chhan- 

dogyopanishad and Heracleitus is that while Heracleitus 

regards Fire as the very ongm of all things, the 

Chhandogyopanishad makes Fire the jSrst evolute from 

the pnmeval Bemg , while the Chhandogyopanishad 

does not msist upon the idea of change, of which Fire 

seems to be the very type to the change-loving imnd 

of the Ephesian philosopher 


6. When we come to Piavahana Jaivah's doctrinFof 

Space. ^ ongm of allt^^gs, we 

come to a much higher conception 
than has yet been reached m the schemes of the fore- 
gomg philosophers Even in Greek philosophy, the con- 
ception of space as the “ arche ” of things came very 
late m the development of thought With Thales , Anaxi- 
menes, Heracleitus and Empedocles we meet with the 
conceptions of water, air, fire, earth, either indivi- 
dually or collectively It is only when we come to 
the lime of Philolaus, that, accordmg to Anstotle's evi- 
dence, we get to the notion of space as the “ arche ” 
o all tilings Fire, air, water and earth are more or 
css tangible , but " space " to be legarded as the 
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arcli6 ” of all things requires a higher philosophical 
imagination. When Prav5hana Jaivali was asked 
what was the final habitat of all things, he answered 
it was Space. “ All these beings emerge from space 
and are finally absorbed in space; space is verily 
greater than any of these things ; space is the final 
habitat '* (S. 5. a). This passage from the Chhandogyo- 
panishad is corroborated by another passage from 
the same Upanishad m which we are told that “ space 
is really higher than fire. In space are both the sun and 
the moon, the hghtning and the stars It is by space 

that man is able to call In space and after space 

are all thmgs bom. Meditate upon Space as the 
higliest reality ” (S. 5. b). According to these passa- 
ges from the Chhandogyopanishad, then, we must re- 
gard space as a higher entity than any of the concep- 
tions that have been hitherto reached. 


7. There are certam passages in the Upanishads 

wluch teach that Not-Beiner, TO 01/, 

Not-Being. ,, . ^ " 

, was the primary existent. The 
Taittirlyopanishad tells us that “ at the begmmng of aU 
things what existed was Not-Bemg. From it was bom 
Being. Being shaped itself of its own accord. It is 
thus that it is called well-made or self-made (S. 6). 
Commentators on this passage who do not want a 
privative conception like not-Bemg to be the “ archS’" 
of all things, nghtly understand this passage to signify 
that at the very beginning of things it was “as if ** 
nothmg existed and not that not-Bemg was venly 
the first concrete existent, and that it was from such 
a semblance of non-existence that Bemg was created. 
We could very well conceive how philosophers like 
^ankaracharya who beheve m an Ultimate Being would 
explain such a passage ; but it must be remembered 

that in this agnostic . conception .of .a primal non- 

tx 
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existent, the Taittirlyopanishad is anticipated by that 
famous Stikta m the i^gveda, which is called after its 
opening words, the Nasadlya Siikta, which tells us 
that at the beginnmg of all thmgs, there was neither 
Bemg nor not-Bemg, but that what existed was only 
an ocean of Night (RV X. 129) It must be remem- 
bered that the conception of a primary Void or Night 
IS to be met \vith even m Greek philosophy m the 
theory of Epimenides. A passage from the Bnha- 
daranyakopanishad also tdls us that “ in the begm- 
ning of aU thmgs, venly nothmg was existent but 
that ever5rthing was covered by Death or Hunger, for 
Hunger is verily Death Death made up his mmd, 
let me have a Self, and thus worshippmg, he began to 
move From his worship were bom the waters. The 
froth of the waters sohdified, and became the earth 
Death toiled on the earth, and as a result of his toil, 
fire was produced” (S. 7). Here we have the origin 
of the elements water, earth, and fire from primeval 
Not-Being, call it either Death or Hunger, or equate it, 
if you please, with the Void or Night of Greek philo- 
sophy In any case, it seems to be imphed m such 
passages that there is a stage m the development of 
human thought, when finding it impossible to grapple 
vnth any concrete existence, it is compelled to take 
recourse to a privative logical conception like Not- 
Being, from which even positive Bemg comes to be 
later explamed Even m such highly developed 
S3^stems of philosophj^ as those of Plato and Aristotle, 
we have the recognition of a Not-Being, and it can- 


not be gamsaid that at least for the purposes of logic 
the existence of Not-Bemg has to be taken account 
of even m positive constructions of philosophy 
When, on the other hand, philosophers hke Gorgias trv 
to pro\ c that there is a real Not-Bemg as contrast 
-U. Being of Pannenides, we „us,“uppot 
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that they' are doing so merely for the purposes of 
eristic , for by what other name shall we call that 
process by which from the equational fact of Not- 
Being de^ng Not-Being, they deduce the existence of 
Not-Being, from which, contrariwise, they try to prove 
that Being does not exist ^ We need not be con- 
cerned with such an enstic philosophj^ like that- of 
Gorgias, but we must needs take into account the 
recogmtion of Not-Being in philosophies of positive 
construction like those of Plato and Aiistotle It was 
in tills sense, it seems to us, that the passages from the 
Taittirlyopamshad and the Bnhadaranyakopaiushad 
are to be explained, and b 5 ''Not-Bemg ve must under- 
stand not absolute Not-Being but onlj" relative Not- 
Being, the primal semblance of existence as contrast- 
ed witli later concrete existence. 

8. There is however, an inteiesting side to the 

Not-Beidg and the Egg theory of Not-Being as the “arche” 
of the Universe of all things. The Chhandogyopani- 

shad connects the philosoph}^ of Not-Being with the 
myth of the Universal Egg. We are told in the 
Upanishad that '' what existed in the begmnmg was 
Not-Being. It then converted itself into Being. It 
giew and became a vast egg. It lay in that position 
for the period of a year, and then it broke open. Its 
two parts were, one of gold and the other of 
silver. The silvery part became the earth, and the 
golden pai*! became the heaven. The thick membrane 
of the egg became the mountains , the thin membrane 
became the clouds , the arteiies of the egg became 
the rivers of the world , the fluid in its interior 
bpcame the oceailT^hile what came out of the egg 
w. the Sim. When the Sun was bom, shouts of 
hu *ah arose” (S. 8). Readers of comparative 
my hology need scarcely be remmded as to how' 
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similar Ibe myth from the Chhardogyopamshad is 
to corresponding mylhs in Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Persian, and Greek mythologies. In Greece, 
we know, how in the Orphic cosmogony, Chronos 
and Adrastea produced a gigantic egg which divided 
in the midst, and with its upper half formed the sky, 
and with the lover the earth, and how out of the 
egg came Phanes, the shining'God, containing within 
' himself the germs of all the other gods. It is interest- 
ing to note that behind Chronos and Adrastea, as' we 
have them in this myth, are ideas of time and necess- 
ity respectively. The word ASpka-retot occurs in Greek 
literature so far back as the 8th century B C. , 
and it is customary' to derive it from StSp^axta and 
take it as signifying “that which is not mclmed to 
run away.” May we venture to make a suggestion 
that the word Adrastea seems very much to be the 
Greek counterpart of the Sanskrit "Adiishta” which 
also signifies necessity ? One does not know how, but it 
seems probable that, the idea of Adnshfa was conveyed 
to the Greek people at a time when the Greek and 
the Indian Aryans hved together To return to our 
argument, however, the myth of the Sim coming out 
of the egg has parallels in the mythologies of many 
ancient peoples , but the creation of this egg from a 
primeval Non-existent seems to be peculiar to the 
Indian mjrth as we have it in the Chhandogyopa- 
nishad We must notice also tliat just as the universe 
was regarded by the Upanishadic sages as a huge egg, 
similarly it also came to be regarded as “ a huge chest 
with the earth as its bottom and the heavens as its 
upper lid, the sky as its mside and the quarters as 
Its corners, containing in its mside a nch treasure” 
(S 9 ) We are noting here this alternative concep- 
tion o£ the universe regarded as a huge cubical chest 
merely for the purpose of contrasting it vith the 
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universe regarded as a great spherical egg, though it 
has got nothing to do with the philosophy of Not* 
Being. 


9, After the conception of Not-Being as the “archS’* 

of things we come to the con- 
ception of Being. A passage from 
the ChhSndogyopanishad tells us directly that Being 
d^e_existed at the. beginning of, things. It takes 
to task those who suppose that the primeval Existent 
must be regarded as Not-Being, and that Being 
must be regarded as having been produced therefrom. 
*' How could it possibly be so/’ asks the Upamshad, 
** how could Being come out of Not-Being, existence 
from non-existence ? It is necessary for us to suppose 
that at the begmning veiily all this was Being, and 
it was alone' and without a second. Jhis Primeval 
Being reflected, let me be many, let me produce ; 
having bethought thus to itself, it produced fixe. Fire 
thought, let me be many, let me produce ; and it pro- 
duced water. Water thought, let me be many, let me 
produce ; and it produced the Earth (food or matter) " 
(S. 10 . a). " The Primeval Being then thought, 
verily I am now these three deities. Let me enter 
into them by my Self, and unfold both Name and 
Form. Let me make each of them three-fold and 
three-fold ” (S. lo. b). '* It thus comes about that 
what we call the red colour in a flame belongs reaUy 
to fire. Its white colour is that of water and its black 
colour belongs to the earth. Thus does vanish the 
flame-ness of a flame The flame is mdeed only a 
word, a modification and a name, while what really 
exists is the three colours. What’ we call the red 
colour in the Sun, is really the colour of fire, its white 
colour is the colour of water, its black colour is the 
colour of the earth. Thus verily vanishes the sim- 
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ness of the Sun The Sun is only a word, a modifica- 
tion and a name \Vhat really exists is the three 
colours Thus likewise does depart the moon-nesS of 
the moon, and the hghtnmg-ness of the lightnmg What 
really exists is the three colours only ” (S lo c) It 
IS mterestmg to note in these passages, m the first 
place, that the primeval existent is regarded as Being, 
and IS described as being one without a second In 
the second place, we see how from this primeval 
Being is produced the three-fold Praknti which we 
might call " tejobannatmika Pralqiti, that is con- 
sisting of fire, water, and earth Then, thirdly, it 
must be noted that the Chhandogyopanishad teaches 
us defimtely the doctrine of “ tnvntkarana which 
is the Upanishadic prototype of the “ pafichikarana ” 
of later Vedanta Just as m the Vedantic theory of 
^^chikarana, out of the five ongmal elements, fire, 
aorTwaf^'earth, and space, half of each element was 
regarded as being kept idtact, while the other half 
was regarded as bemg divided mto four equal differ- 
ent parts, four such parts from the different elements 
one after another gomg to malce up a half, which 
m combmation with the half of the ongmal element 
made up one transformed evolute of the ongmal 
element, similarly, in the case of the Upamshadic tnvrit- 
karana each of the three ongmal elements namely 
fire, water and earth is to be regarded as bemg divided 
into two equal portions, one half bemg kept mtact, 
while the other half is divided mto two equal portions, 
the two quarters of the two other elements in combi- 
nation vath the one-half of the ongmal element 
making up a transformed evolute of the ongmal ele- 
ment This idea of the mixture of the elements m 
the Upamshads is a very inteiesting one from the 
point of Mcw of its analogy with a similar idea m 
the philosophy of Anaxagoras who taught that there 
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was a portion -of eveiA^thmg in everj^tlnng, and tlius 
that the elements came to be mixed with each other 
and gave rise to transformed products Then, fourthlj'-, 
we must remember that the Chhandog 5 'opanishad tells 
us that there are three difterent coloum belonging to 
the three different elements namel}^ the red, tlie white 
and the black, which it must be noted were 
later borrowed by the Sariiklij*a philosophy and made 
to constitute the three different colours correspondmg 
to the three different qualities of the Samkhya Pra- 
knti Finall}’, the Chhandogi'opanishad tells us that 
what reallj” exists is the three different colours, or the 
three different elements, nhile all such objects of' 
nature as, the sun, the moon, and the lightning, which 
are constituted out of the tliree onginal elements 
or colours are merel}' words or names or modi- 
ficatory appearances of the original elements. In the 
spirit of an extreme nommahsm, the Chhandogj^o- 
panishad tries to reduce all later products to mere 
semblance or appearance, while it keeps the door open 
for the real existence of the tfiree elements alone, all 
of them ha^g been bom from the Primeval Being — 
a sort of a pliilosophical trmitanan monism • 

10. \'\hen we come to the conception of Prana as 

the (pha-ts of things, we nse to 
Prnna. ^ higher conception than was 

reached in Greek philosoph}*. Prana originally meant 
' breath ; and as breath seeme^ to constitute the life 
of man, Prana came to sigmfy tlie hf^p^ciple ; and 
just as the Hfe-prmciple m man came to be called 
‘ Prana, similarly tlie hfe-prmciple in the universe came _ 
also to be designated Prana B}' Prana is thus 
: meant either hferforce or cosmic-force, Mhen Ushasti 
Chakraj’^ana was asked m the Chhandogj-opamshad 
what might be regarded as the ultmiate substratum of 
^ things, he said it was Pra^a . for “ venly it is into 
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Pr 5 na that all these beings enter and it is from PrSna 
that they originally spring” (S . ii. a). Of the same 
import IS the doctrme of Raik\’^a in the Chhando- 
gyopanishad when he tries to bring out a correspond- 
ence between the macrocosm and the microcosm, and 
when he says that just as air is the life-principle of 
the universe— a theory which we have already noticed— 
similarly breath is the life-principle in man. Prana 
is venly the final absorbent ; for when man sleeps, his 
speech is reduced mto Pr^a, his e5’^e and his ear 
and his mmd are all absorbed in Prana. ,It is Prana 
j which is tl^ final absorbent of all these things” 
(S. II. b), " We m2.y thus say,” saj^ Raiki’^a,” that 

there are these two absorbents ; one in the macrocosm 
and the other in the microcosm, the one bemg Air, 
and the other being Prana” (S. ii. c). Having re- 
cognised this supremacy of Pr 5 na, the Chhandogyo- 
panishad, in the doctrine which Sanatkumara imparts 
to Narada, has no difficulty m mamtaining that, “ just 
as all the spokes of a wheel are centred in its navel, 
similarly all these bemgs, and m fact, every thin g that 
exists is centred in Prana” (S 12. a). Prana may 
thus be regarded as the very navel of existence. The 
philosopher Kaushltaki teUs us that '' Prana is the 
ultimate Reality, the mmd bemg its messenger, the 
eye the protector, the ear the mformant, and the 
speech the tire-woman To this PrSna as the Ultimate 
Reahty, all these beings make ofiermgs, without PrSna 
havmg ever sought them ” (S. 12. b). We thus see in' a 
general way how Prana comes to be recognised as supe- 
rior to all the organs of sense in the human system. 

11. There are, however, one or t%vo classical pas- 
Th. controversy ba- Upaiushads Which tdl 

o'4°e„rS^.“'* **■' language of myth the 

supremacy of Prana It was once 
resolved, vre are told m the Chhandogj^opanishad, by 
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the senses of man to decide which of them was 
supreme, and for tiiat icason they went to Pra- 
japati, their Ciealor. The Creator replied that that 
sense might be legarded as the soveiign of them all, 
which after departing leaves the body powerless and 
in a pitiable condition, upon which the senses resolved 
to run the race for supremacy. Speech was the first 
to go out of the body, and having lived outside for a 
yeai, came back and wondered how the^'body could 
exist m spite of its absence It was told that the body 
lived like a dumb man not speaking, but bieatlung 
with the bicath, seeing with the ej^c, heanng viih the 
ear, and thinking with the mind, -upon which speech 
returned. Then the oigan of vision departed, and 
having lived outside for a year, came back and wondered 
how the body could hve in spite of its absence. It 
was told that the body lived like a blind man not 
seeing, but bieatlung with the breath, speakmg with 
the mouth, hearmg with the ear, and thmking ,with 
the mmd, upon which the eye re-entered. Then 
the oigan of audition dcpaited, and having hved out- 
side for a year, came back and wondered how the body 
could still exist in spite of its absence It was told 
that the body hved like a deal man not heanng, but 
breathing with the bieath, speakmg with the mouth, 
seeing \Mth the eye, and thinking with the mmd, 
upon which the ear returned. Then the mmd went 
out, and having hved outside for a year, returned and 
wondered how the body could stiU exist m spite of its 
absence It was told that the body hved like a child 
without mmd, but breathing vith the breath, speak-, 
mg with the mouth, seemg mth tlie eye, and hearmg 
with the ear, upon which the mmd re-enteied Then, 
finally, when the breath was on the point of depart- 
ing, it tore up the other senses as a well-bred horse 
might tear up the pegs to which it is tethered. Then 
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the organs of sense assembled together and said .to- 
PrSna, ' Sir, thon art our lord , depart not from ns’, 
and the tongue said to the PrSna, ' if I am richest, it is 
really thou that art nchest and the eyQ said, ‘ if I 
am the support, it is really thou that art the support ’4 
and the ear said, ‘ if I am wealth, it is really thou that 
art wealth’, and the mmd said, 'if I am the final 
abode, it is really thou that art the final abode’ 
It is for this reason that people have declared the 
primacy not of the organs of sense, of the speech, or the 
eye, or the ear, or the mmd, but of breath For the 
breath is venly all these ” (S. 13. a) This passage m 
f the Chhandogj^opanishad^is probabl3^ the eaihest and 
I the most classical as lUus^i'a^g?^®^^ controversy be- 
\ tween the organs of sense and 

Isupremacy of Prana over the orgais W^h^S” 
vanation, the same story oemr^: 

Upanishad also (II 14)^ 1 , Kaushitaki 

later, we are not much rnn ’ ^ much the 

peatmg for us the story o“c^rnd "" 

But there are one or 

controversy of the Senses a^d «« 

ti.e fiiat place, the 
water, and earth join hands 
namely, speech, mind eve and ^ 
with Prana In the secLd^^ *“ controversy 
two smuhes employed m th^PrU'^^ 
body is there called Bsna which The 

gests, may well be taheii to me^’ “ sttg- 

ments as weU as the omans nf !!!! ^be ele- 

have the power to uphold this *bey 

It. Incidentally it is mte ‘f modulate 


lipn T>. 


.the body in the PmS;L"rst“ 

^almost Pythagorean or Platonic^ Ti. “ 

■“ts to go out. It IS compar^d\"®fj;“ 
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queen*bee, which, when it goes out, is accompanied 
by all the bees that move after it, and which, when it 
comes back, is likewise followed by the bees that re- 
turn forthwith. Thirdly, there is an almost henotheis- 
tic worship of PrSna by the organs of sense m the 
Pra^nopanishad w’here it is regarded not merely as 
the sovereign of the organs of sense, but also as the 
sovereign of the deities of the universe. It is thus 
that Pi Sna comes to be identified with Agni, with 
Shrya, w’ith Parjanya, wdth Vayu, with Being, as W’ell 
as Net-Being ; and in the spirit of the pn yer offered 
in the Chhandog 3 *opanishcd, here also the PrSpa is 
requested not to move out, as it is the Pr§na which 
informs, and is immanent in, the organs of sense, 
such as speech and hearing and \dsion, as well as 
mind (S. 13 . b) 


12. In the account of PrSna w'hich we find in tj^ 
Pmnn.abio.pBjcho- Kaushltaki Upanishad there are 
tion. certain noticeable features which 

do not occur either in the ChhSndogj^opanishad or the 
Pra^nopanishad. In the first place, Pi ana is directly 
identified wdth life (Ayuh) 'This is as much as to 
] saj^ that life exists so long as Prana exists and hfe 
departs as soon as PrSna departs Then again, PrSna 
> IS identified with consciousness (PrajnS) It is interest- 
' ingto note that consciousness is here distinguished from 
} hfe_asithe higher categor 5 ’' existence There may 
I be forms of life without consciousness ; but wherever 
there is consciousness there must be hfe , and the 
Kaushltaki Upanishad seems to recognise this differ- 
ence and describes PrSna not merely as the principle 
of life but as the principle of consciousness also Then, 

' thirdly, the Upanishad identifies Prana with the 
Atman itself, the Ultimate Reality which is ageless 
and immortal,; which does not increase by good 
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actions nor diminisli hy bad actions (S 14 ). It thus 
comes nbont that Pr^a is life from the biological 
point of \iew, consciousness from the psychological 
point of ^ievr. and Atman from the metaphysical 
point of view. This is veniy a philosophical apotheo- 
sis of PrSna. 

13. We now come to the personalistic theories of 

creation. Hitherto we have dis- 
aS* Sr cussed theories which regard either 

mythological' and phi- or all of the elements, namely fire, 

losophlcal dnallties , 

air, water, earth and space, or even 
such privative conceptions as Kot-Being or Kight 
or Hunger or Death, or even such an abstract meta- 
physical conception as Being, or finally thehighlj’’ deve- 
loped bio-psycho-metaphysical conception of PrSna, 
as the of tilings We must note that in all 

these theories of creation, no creator vith a personal 
existence is brought in for the purposes of creation. 
We have a more or less naturalistic account of cosmo- 
genesis On the other hand, in the theories which we 
are now about to discuss, we shall have to take account 
of the personal element in creation In the Pra^o- 
panishad we are told by Pippalada that at the begin- 
ning of creation, the creator became desirous of creat- 
ing, and, vith that end in wew. practised penance, 
and after ha^*ing practised penance, first created a 
pair namely Ra\*i and Prana, corresponding respec- 
tively to rnatter and spint, with the intention of 
vreatina all existence vhatsoe\*er from them WTiile 
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path of the fathers is matter, while the path of the 
gods is spirit ; the dark half of the month is matter; 
while the bnght half is spirit ; night is matter, 
while day is spirit. It was in this wa}^ that the 
Creator was able to create all the dual existence what- 
soever in the world (S 15. a) In a similar spirit 
does the TaittirT3ropanishad tell us that ** the Creator 
at the beginning of things practised penance, and 
having practised penance, cieated all things that exist, 
and having created them entered into them, and hav- 
ing enered into them, became himself both the mani- 
fest and the unmamfest, the defined and the undefined, 
the supported and the unsupported, the conscious and 
the unconscious, the true and the false ” (S. 15. b). 
Though the Taittirij’-opanishad agrees with the Pra^no- 
panishad in positing a Creator who at the beginning 
of things was required to practise penance, still it 
differs from it in substituting the philosophical duality 
of the defined and the undefined, the conscious and 
the unconscious, the true and the false, instead of 
the mjiihological dualitj’' of the "Pra^nopanishad, 
namety, the dark half of the month and the bright 
half of the month, the path of the fathers and the 
path of the gods, night and day, the moon and the 
sun, and the rest But it is evident that in the 
two passages we have been considering, we have the 
idea of a Creator introduced, which enables us to saj' 
that these passages logicaUj^ mark an advance over 
the earlier ones which give mereh^ an impersonalistic 
account of creation 


14 Another explanation of the duality’ of existence, 
rru ^ this time of the dualitv of sex, 

creation of tho dualitv occurs m the Bnliadaranyakopa- 

nishad, where we are told that 
** the Atman alone existed 'in the beginning of things 
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and he 'had Ihe iorm of man He first said to 

himself, I am He, and it was for this reason that he 
came to be c^ed I. It is for this reason also that 
when a man is asked who he is, he first replies it isr I, 
and then he gives out his name. .... .This Atman was 
afraid; it is for that reason that when a man is alone, 
he fears. Then the Atman began to reflect, why 
should I fear if there is nothing existing beside me, of 
which I might be afraid ; it was thus that all fear de- 
parted from him. .It is said venly that fear pro- 
ceeds only from a second. But the Atman could not 
stili find satisfaction , for that reason it is that when a 
man is alone, he does not find satisfaction. The Atman 
therefore wished for a second, ... . and having divided 
himself mto tvo hsdves, became both the husband 
and the wife, man as well as w'oman. The W’oman 
began to reflect, ‘how having generated me from him- 
self, he seeks intercourse with me ?’ * Let me hide 
myself ’ she said, and so she became a cow ; the Atman, 
however, became a bull and had intercourse with her. 

She became a mare, while he became a horse- 

She became a she-ass, and the other became a he- 
ass and had intercourse with her It was thus that 
both the male and the female creatures were -created 
by the Atman up to the ver^^ ants All these were 
created bi* him " (S 1-6) It must be noted, as we 
have pomted ont above, that this passage ^ves us an 
explanation of the generation of the dualitv of sex 
from the Atman m the oi^anic w'orld, but it yet leaves 
the inorgamc generation entirelv unexplained 


^ ver\' much more elaborate explanation of 
by Atman generation of all the objects 
diary ui the univeise is ofiered m the 

ven- , ‘^i^^^^yopanishad, ^Yhlch we might 

'«> regard a. grvuig us the luhest accoii^of 
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the fact of creation in the Upanishads We are told 
there, that in the beginning the Atman alone existed, 
and that there was no othei blinking thmg whato- 
ever The Atman thought to himself, let me create 
the worlds, wlicieupon he ci'eated the four worlds, 
namely those of the super-celestial legion of waters, the 
heavens with their celestial lights, the moital earth, and 
the subtenanean region of wateis It was thus that 
the heaven and the eart h wei e encompassed on the 
uppci and the ncthei sides by legions of water. 
Aftci these voilds weic cieated, -the Atman pro- 
ceeded to create fust a Woi Id- Person — an inter- 
mediate entity subsisting between the Atman, the 
pnmai5r^.ieality, and the Univeise, the object of later 
creation — whom ho fabluoned out of waters, and 
breathed into his nostiils the breath of life It is 
interesting to note in passing that this is the only 
analogue m the Upanishadic cosmogomes to the con- 
ception of Logos in Greek or Christian philosophy, but 
it must be remembered that this Logos m the Upam- 
shadic philosophy plays quite a subseivient and se- 
condary part to the Atman The Atman then brood- 
ed upon this Woi Id-Person, and as a result of his 
brooding, created hist his various organs of sense, 
then the functions corresponding to them, and lastly 
the deities or the woi Id-governors correspondmg to such 
functions in the Cosmos 

" He first created the Mouth from which proceeded 
Speech, and from Speech, Fire. 

He created the Nostrils from which proceeded 
Breath, and from Breath, Air. 

He created the E5^es from which proceeded Sight, 
and from Sight, the Sun 

He created the Earn from winch proceeded Hearing, 
and from Hearing, the Quarters. 
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He created the Skin from \rMch proceeded Hair, 

* ' and from Hair, the Herbs and Trees. 

He created the Heart from which proceeded Ivlmd, 
and from Mmd, the iloon 

He created the Navel from which proceeded the 
Down-Breath, and from Down-Breath, Death. 

Binaily, he created the Generative Organ from which 
proceeded Semen, and from Semen, Water.” 

It is interesting to note that m this explanation of 
the creation of various categories of existence, the 
function alwa3*s follows the structure m the microcosm 
of the mtennediary Person, but alwaj'S precedes it 
m the macrocosm of the Umverse Thus the organs 
of sense, such as the mouth, the nostnls]" the eye and 
the ear were created in the Person before their 
functions namely, speech, breath, sight, and hearing, 
which ha^nng been created were the cause of the crea- 
tion of objective existences such as fire, air, the sun 
and the quarters m the macrocosm of the Universe. 
The Atman thereupon attacked the Person with 
Hunger and Thirst, which, m the Aitareyan cosmogony-, 
remmds us of Love and Hate m Empedoklean cosmo- 
logy* . Hunger and Thirst said Jio the Atman, find us 
places m this creation The Atman rephed to them 
that he would find them places m the deities them- 
selves, and thus he made them co-partners with them 
It is for this reason that whenever any offerings are 
made to a deity. Hunger and Thirst are always allot- 
ted a share in those oftenngs. After the creation m 
this fashion of the Worlds, the Cosmic Person, the 
World-governors, and Hunger and Thust, the Atman 
next proceeded to create Matter as food for them all 
‘ > . vluch being created, the Atman finally pro- 
cco,ccl to create the Soul in the human body ' How 
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shall this bod}! live wthout me he thought to him- 
self, ' but how may I enter this ?’ Having thus be- 
thought himself, he rent open the place where the hair 
are made to part, and entered by that door. This is 
called the '* door of division This also is the place 
of rejoicing”. It is at that place that women part 
their hair. It is at that place that on the skulls of 
children we see a hole. It is on that spot that when 
a Saihny 3 sin dies, a cocoanut is broken vith the 
purpose of releasing his pent-up Soul To come to 
our argument, when the Atman entered the body by 
the door of division, and was so bom as the individual 
Soul, he began to be subject, so the Aitareyopanishad 
tells us, to the three states of consciousness, namely, 
the walang, the dreaming and the deep-sleep state of 
consciousness. After havmg been bom, the indivi- 
dual Soul began to look about himself at all things to 
see whether they proclaimed a erepot, but to his 
great astonishment only saw the supreme Brahman 
spread everywhere It is for the reason that the 
individual Soul saw (dra) the Brahman (Idam) spread 
eveiywhere that he is called Idandra, which by con- 
traction has become Indra, a mystenous name given 
to the Godhead by the mystery-loving gods (S 17). 
We thus see how the mdividual Soul was the last 
object to be created by the Atman and how ultimately 
there is a metaphysical identity between the mdi- 
vidual Soul and the supreme Soul. 

16 So far we have had more or less mythological 

explanations of the creation of 
***^°*^^ objects from the primeval Atman. 
We have said at the beginmng of 
the chapter that there are a few descnptions m the 
Upanishads winch come very near to full-fledged 
theories of creation. But before we proceed to 
these accounts, we must consider briefly how m the 
13 
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Taittrlyopanishad we have an emantaory theory of 
cosmogony where we are told that ” from the Atman» 
in the first instance, proceeded space, from space air, 
from air fire, from fire water, and from water the 
earth " (5. i8). This is a complete enumeration of the 
five difierent Elements which are described as having 
proceeded one after another from the primeval Atman, 
v.’ho, to all intents and purposes, is described in the 
passage as not playing any very active part in 
creation. It is important to remember . that the 
expression that is used in the passage to designate 
the fact of emanation ' is Sambhutih. From the 
Atman emanated Space, and from Space in the 
course of progressive generation the rest of the El<j^ 
meats We are not told that the Atman " created 
Space, and from Space created Air, and so on It is 
also important to notice in this passage the oS6^ 
and the oSo? At the time of the origin of the 

universe, fiom the Atman proceeded space, and from 
space air, from air fire, from fire water and from 
natei the earth this is the Way Down At the time 
of destruction, countcr-logically, the earth would be 
rcsolx cd in water, vater in fire, fire m air, air m space, 
and space in the eternal Atman . this is the Way Up. : 
In general, we may say that the passage from the i 
Taittiriyopanishad which we are discussing is very 
significant for us, first, as enumeratmg most definitely 
for the first time in the whole region of Upanishadic litera- 
ture the five different Elements , secondly, for having 
introduced the Hcracleitean conception of the Wav 
Up and the Way Down, thirdly, for the theory of eman^ 
l.on as apposed to creation implied m it . and lastly 
for the realistic trend of its argument which has been a 
standing crux to all absolulistic interpreters of Upa 
nishadic philosophy, who would try to reduce every- 
thing except the Atman to an appearance or illusion. 
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17 « The Mundakopanishad offers a connecting link 

Th= Personai.tap.r. behveen such an emanaton' theory 

sonai theory Of creation of Creation and a theistic theory 
in Mundaka. ' .t. A j. ^ . t t 

as in the Svetasvatara w'hich we 
shall presently discuss hy suggesting a personal-im- 
personal theory of the ongin of the universe and tell- 
ing us that at the beginning of creation, there 
existed a heavenly Formless Person who was im- 
bom, 'without a mmd, lustrous, and super-immut- 
able. From him were bom hfe, mmd, senses, 
space, air, light, water, and earth, which last is the 

basis of the universe From him also were born 

gods of various descriptions, angels, men, beasts, 
and birds. From him were bora rice and barley, 
penance and faith, truth, celibacy, and religious law 

He was likewise the source of all the oceans 

and mountains, the rivers which run to and fro, the 
herbs and trees, and the essence which runs through 
them, by which venly the inner Soul holds them all 
together " (S. 19), In this way were aU earthly and 
celestial existences, all organic and inorganic nature, 
' moral and psychological quahties bom from the pri- 
Person, who is yet descnbed as formless and 
beyond even what we call the immutable. Even this 
account of the origin of the univeme from the primeval 
Person is not entirely untamted by mythological con- 
siderations ; but it stands much higher than any of 
the afore-discussed theories, and approaches the truly 
theistic theory of creation which accounts for the crea- 
tion of all sorts of existences by the pnmeval Person. 
The truly theistic tinge, however, is 3^et lackmg, because 
the passage from the ^lundakopanishad -^rhich we are 
discussing describes the Person as impersonal and 
speaks of emanation (Syandante) or generation (Jaj-ate) 
instead of creation proper- 
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18 . This outirely personal setting for the scpreme 
The The£yic thecry Gochead is to he foTind. in the 

ci Crestic-::: in. S-etes- ^ ^ . 

Tatara. bTeLasvataropcmsiiacL it is tme 

that the Svetasrataropanishad vras vritten in the 
interest of a Saivite theory of theism ; hut if vre just 
direst otir minds of this sectarian aspect and eynate 
the god 4 rra of the Svetadrataropanishad rdth the 
supreme Godhead, rrhichhas, in fact' heen done in many 
places by the Svetairataropa n ishad itself, rre may see 
how the ^vetaivataropanishad tries philosophicalLy to 
accoxmt for the creation of the world by the Godhead 
by the method of constmction throngh criticism of the 
various extant opinions on thesnbject of the origin ofthe 
world The passage from the ^vetasvataxopanishad 1.2 
makes a classical ennmeration of the Tarions opinions 
held at the time of the Upanishad on the subject of 
the origin of the world. " Some people say ", sajrs the 
Upanishad, " that it is Time, others Nature, others 
Necessity, others Chance, others the Elements, others 
yet the Person, still othep the Combination of these, 
and yet a fev/ others the Atman, which is the cause of 
ail things whatsoever” (S. 20. a). The ^vetaivataro- 
panishad m the course of its chapters cntiases all 
these theories and puts forth a constructive programme 
of Saivite theism in explanation, of the ongm of the 
universe We cannot say, sa-ys the ^vetasvataro- 
panishad, that Time is the ongin of all thmgs, for, 
IS not God, it asks, the very Tune of Tune, or as an- 
other Upanishad puts it. Death to the very God of 
Death ? {S. 20 b) We cannot try to explain the 

origin of the v orld from Nature, says the ^veta^vataro- 
panishad , for is not Nature itself brought to matunty 
by the presence of God mside it ^ (S. 20 c). Nor 
can VC say that Necessity and Chance are the origin of 
thmgs they are either loo fatalistic or too unphiloso- 
phical v.ays for the explanation of creation. T}ie Ele- 
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ments cannot be regaded as the ** archS ” of things, 
for the elements are merety the gannent of God, and 
it is due to His supreme skill m work that earth, water, 
fire, air and space were created (S. 20. d). Nor can 
we saj^ that the Combination of all these elements is 
a ventable ** arche," because for these to be combined, 
we must ha^"e an eternal Being who is the primal cause 
of their combination (S. 20. e). Nor can we finally say 
that either the Purusha of the Saihkh5'‘as, who is too 
free from creation to be ever regarded as responsible for 
it, or the Atman of the Vedantins, who is really a power- 
less Bemg if we just consider that he is the cause of 
happiness as well as of sorrow, can be regarded as 
responsible for creation. Rudra alone who rules the 
world bj^ his powers, who stands before ever}’’ being 
at the time of destruction, and creates the universe 
at the time of its origm, can be regarded as the Creator 
of all things that exist. He is the supreme Godhead, 
to whose power is due the whirhng round of the wheel 
* of the universe (S. 20 f). He is the supreme cause, 
the lord of all Souls , of him there is neither generator 
nor protector ; he is the self-subsistmg mover of the 
unmo\dng mamfold, and causes the one primal seed 
to sprout m infimte waj^ (S 20 g) In this manner 
does the ^vetasvataropanishad advance a truly philo- 
sophic theorj*- of creation, in which all power is ulti- 
matelj^ due to a personal Godhead who causes the 
whole universe to move round his finger — Im Kreis 
das All am Fmger laufen liesse.” 


19 . We have hitherto considered both the imper- 
The Theory of inde- sonalistic and the personahstic 

theones of creation, pomting out 
incidentallj* the analogies which 
subsist between the Upanishadic 
ajid the Greek theones of cosmogony. Even though. 


pendent ParnlleUsin as 
«n explanation of the 
analogies of Upanisha- 
die and Greek phllo- 
sophies 
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however, the similarities have-'been pomtcd out, they 
have not yet been explained. The problem of the rela- 
tion of Greek and Indian cosmogonies, and m general, 
of Greek and Indian philosophies, is a very interesting 
problem,' and it may just be worth pur while to at- 
tempt a brief solution pf it. The problem of the rela- 
tion of the two philosophies is only a branch of the 
general Grseco-Indian problem of the relation of the 
two cultures. In an auedysis of the two cultures m 
the various departments, we may say that there are 
three theories which can be advanced to explain 
their extraordinary similarities, (i) The Theoiy of 
Borrowal either by Greece from India or by India 
from Greece could find historical justification only after 
the date of Alexander. Just as Greece left a mark 
upon Indian progress in the departments of sculpture 
and numismatics after Alexander’s invasion, similarly, 
India left a deep impression upon the Platonists of 
Alexandna as seen espeaally m the all-to Yogic 
ecsatasy of the Neo-Platonists, and their borrowal 
of the three qualities ‘n-w/uwTfKot. rfrvxiKoi vXikoI from 
SSthkhya philosophy But the far more important 
question m the general Graeco-Indian problem is how 
the two cultures were related before the invasion of 
Alexander. Diogenes, the biographer of Greek phi- 
losophers, and jambhehus, the Neo-platonist, nariate 
to us stories of the visit to Brahmins of early Greek 
philosophers, among them philosophers like Thales 
and Pythagoras. But this fact has yet to be 
historically proved. The absence of a smgle reference 
in Plato to Indian philosophy forbids the truth of 
such a statement. (2) Thus, in order to explain the 
many analogies of Comparative Mythology and Com- 
parative Plulology, we have to take recourse to a 
second theory, namely the Theory of Common Origm. 
The <itory for example of the Umversal Bemg as an 
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egg-like sphere, and Phanes, the shining god, coming 
out of its two lids, nameh^ the earth and the sky ; 
the bi-partition of the primeval Atman into two por- 
tions, the man and the wo-man, with its analogy in 
Hebrew literature ; and the similar descriptions of the 
A^vattha in the Kathopanishad and the Igdrasil in 
Scandinavian mythology, may all be traced to a time 
when the European and the Indian Aryans lived to- 
gether. Similarly, about Comparative Philology. The 
present wnter has proved in his essay on *' the Compa- 
rative Study of Greek and Sanskrit" that the many 
great analogies of the entire grammatical structure of 
the two languages could hardl}'- be explained except on 
the theor\' of a contmued stay together of the two peoples, 
thus reinforcing from an altogether different point 
of view the truth of the Theor}^ of Common Origin in 
cert am departments of the two cultures (3)Fmally, there 
is the Theory of what we may call Independent Parallel- 
ism, which is of especial value to us m explainmg the 
analogies of philosophical concepts. We have already 
noticed how the definitions of the primary substance 
in the two philosophies are identical ; how the query 
of Hesiod at the begmnmg of his work corresponds 
almost exactly to the query at the beginnmg of the 
^veta4vataropanishad ; how the conception of water 
as the “ archg " in the BiihadSranyakopanishad has its 
counterpart in the theory of Thales ; how the doctrine 
of air as the final absorbent m the Chhandogya has its 
analogue m the theory of Anaximenes , how the Hera- 
cleitean conception of the exchange of fixe for all 
things IS to be met vdth in the Kathopanishad ; how 
the earth as the basis of the cosmos as we find it in 
the ]\Iundakopanishad is echoed in Hesiod ; how the 
conception of Space as the fifth element recognised in 
the Taittiii 3 mpamshad has its parallel in the theory 
of Philolaos ; how the conceptions of Not-Being and 
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Being in theTaittirlya and theChhandogyaUpanishads 
have their parallels in the theories of Gorgias and 
Parmenides , how the Way Up and the Way Down in 
Taittirlyopamshad are repeated in the theory of Hera- 
cleitus , how, finally, the conception of Tnvntkarana 
in the ChhSndogya Upanishad has its analogue m the 
Anaxagorian doctrine of there being a portion of 
ever5d;hiDg in ei^erything. So far about the cos- 
mological resemblances proper Nor are the extra- 
cosmological resemblances of the two philosophies less 
interestmg. The Pythagorean doctrme of Transmi- 
gration and its Indian analogue datmg so far back as 
the days of the Rigveda, the Phaedrus myth of the 
Charioteer and the Horses and an exactly similar myth 
in the Kathopanishad, the representation of the idea 
of the Good m Plato as the Sun of the world of ideas 
havmg its counterpart in the descnption m the 
Kathopanishad of the Atman as verily the Sun who is 
the eye of the world and is free from all imperfections, 
the m or of Plato corresponding phonetically, philo- 
logically and even philosophically to the Maya of 
the Vedanta, Parmeides’s attack m Plato against the 
Universahty of the Idea represented to a word 
m the famous criticism by Sankara of the Naiyayika 
idea of the Universal, the analogy of the Vak in 
PigA^eda to the Logos m Heracleitus, the Stoics, 
and Greek philosophy generally — all these could 
not be said to be less mterestmg specimens of 
the analogies of Greek and Indian Thought How 
may we explain these cosmological, and extra- 
cosmological, analogies ? Not by the Theory of Bor- 
rowal, for this cannot be historically proved Nor by 
the Theory of Common Origm, because, in spite of the 
similanlics, the plnlosophical concepts of the two 
lands are placed in a setting all their own, the P3dha- 
gorcan thcor^f of Numbers and the Platonic theory of 
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Ideas being as peculiar to Greek thought, as the 
Upanishadic doctnne of the Turlya and the Mimah- 
saka doctrine of the Sphota are peculiar to Indian 
thought. We must needs take the help of the Theoiy 
of the Independent ParaUehsm of Thought, where no 
boiromng or common oiigin could be histoncally 
proved The Gita conception of God as tlie A of the 
Indian alphabet and the Gospebconccption of God as the 
Alpha and Omega of tilings, and the Kalidasian descrip- 
tion of the sti cam of love as raging all the more on account 
of hindrances in its path finding its echo in the Shakes- 
pearean descnption of love in the“Two Gentlemen,” are 
instances how imagmation may work absolutely ahke 
in regions of poetry or plulosophy There is nothing 
to prevent the flights- of genius from achieving 
the same ends wheiever it maybe placed Neptune 
might be discovered by Adams and Leverner at the 
same time. Darvin and Wallace might simultaneously 
discover the prmciple of Natural Selection. Scott and 
Amundsen might reach the North Pole at the same 
moment. What rmght prevent Plulosophers from grasp- 
mg the same point of view, even though separated by 
Time and Place ? 
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CHAPTER III 

VARIETIES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL REFLECTION 

1. If we were to consider the date at which the 

Empiric, Abnormal Upanishadic seers lived in India, 
mnd Rational Psy- we would be surprised to find that 
choiogj could have to their credit such 

an amount of psychological reflection. The Upanishad- 
ic seers were foremost in their age in philosophical 
reflection in general, and psychological reflection m 
particular. The three departments of their speculation 
in the field of Psychology may be classified as the 
Empirical7 the Abnormal, and the Rational ; and even 
though their Empirical Psychology was less develop- 
ed than the Abnormal, and the Abnormal less than 
the Rational, we would have to take account of their 
speculation m all these fields before we could adjudge 
the value of their psychological reflection as a whole. 

I-EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

2. We must, however, bear m mmd that Empiri- 

cal Psychology is a science 

MiStoAiiJSwtltiM. of recent growth, and thus we 

must not expect to find a full-fledg- 
ed empirical investig^-tion of mental science m the days 
of the Upanishads. We must, on the contrary, be content 
with what little information is supplied to us under 
that head in the various Upanishads. The Upani- 
shadic philosophers believed that the mind for its 
formation was dependent upon alimentation. The mind 
was supposed to be manufactured out of the food 
that we take {S. i. a). *'The food that we eat”, 

*8 
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says a passage, ** is transformed m three difier- 
ent ways . the heaviest part’ of it becomes the 
excrement, that of medinm density is transfonned 
into flesh, and the subtlest part goes to form the 
mind (S.i.b). Just as in the chummg of curds, the 
suhflest pEtrt rises up and- is transformed into butter, 
so when food is eaten, the subtlest part rises 
up arid is transformed into mind” (S. i. c). Later, 
6Ven in the days of the Bhagavadgita, we find that 
ftie three' diflefenf mental temperaments, the Sattviha, 
the Itafasa, and the T^asa were supposed to be due 
tb‘ the"" difiefent fehdeo'f food that' we eat (XVII 8-io). 
’'ij^eh once it was believed' that the qualities of the 
fo'dd consumed fOrm^ the' quahty of the' rmhd of 
^Ke' cdnsumef , it iVas' natural to" msist, m the mterest 
of tde lulhest morality, upon a kmd of ~kathars'is in 
-al^^fatiOh, '' When the foo'd is pure,” says a pas- 
sable (S 2"), the' wdold nature becomes p'ure ; 'when 
the nature' becomes pure, memory becbines firm , and 
when a man is in po'ssession of a firm mbmory, 
all the' bonds M^ch tie' a man do'wn to" the' if^orld 
become unloosed It was because' He (Narada) had 
his impurity destroyed, that the venerable Sanat- 
kumara pointed out to him the way beyond dark- 
ness”, The way which leads us beyond darkness, 
therefore, rfiust bV sought for in punty of alimenta- 
tion, which involves' in its’ tr^ the punty of mind 

d. acute obse'rvalions vdiich these 

' smcient- seers made concerns the 

. Attention Inyqlvea " f +T,«* +1, 

fxrtttenuion- of fereeth. t lact tnat m- the process of at- 
tention we always hold our breath, 

■ and seem' neither to breathe out nor to breathe in 
\Xlien ve speak, we neither expire nor inspire 
(S 3, a) VTien we do an action which involves 
\oluntary effort, as, for example, "producing fire 
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by rubbing two sticks together, or running race, 
or bending a bow and stringing it, we neither exhale, 
nor inhale " (S. 3. b). Our attention in such acts 
is concentrated on the action itself, and it ^cannot 
be diveited to such subsidiary, processes as those of 
breathing out and breathing in. This is what in 

the Kaushitaki Upanishad is called the “inner 
sacrifice”, which goes after the name of its discoyei^r, 
the sage Pratardana, and is called the Pr^^dana 
sacrifice. Pratardana said, that While a man is 
speaking, he is not able to breathe, and therefore 
may be said to r sacrifice his breath m his speech , on 
the contrary, while a man is breathing, he is not 
able to speak, and may be said to sacrifice his - 
speech in his breath. “ These two endless , and im- 
mortal oblations,” said Pratardana, “^man offers 
always, whether waking or -.sleeping. All other 'Obla- 
tions have an end, for they consist of-works. Know- 
ing this, the ancient -sages did not offer the 
ordinary sacrifice” (S. 3 c). In this passage, a 
justification is found for not performmg the ordinary 
sacrifice when one knows that an inner sacrifice 
is ever going on inside him. 


4 Another curious observation which these ^seers 


Analysis of fear, 
of the emotion 


made may be -mentioned in (pass- 
ing. This concerns the an^ysis 
df fear. It is only when a feeling, of 


otherness gams lodgment in us (S. 4. a) that we -come 
to entertain the emotion of fear. The primeval 
Atman feared, as he was alone ; but “ on fcding ojit 


that there was no other person whom ^he should fe^, 
he became fearless ; for it is only from (the idea-pr 


existence of) a second that fear proceeds ” (S.^. _b). 
It is in this way that all feeling of fear departs -fipm 
a man who recognises his own true Self, because 
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tiiis rccognitioii implies tiiS-t. beside tus own true Self 
there is no other entity which might cense fear. 

5 \ Another very important point in connec- 
tion' with the psychology of the 
lor^'prinfa^ Upanishads is the conflict mani- 

fested in the ChhSndogya Upa- 
nishad beween the respective claims for pri- 
macy' of the Will or the Intdlect. Here we 
have in* brief the indication of a future quarrel 
between Voluntarism and Intdlectualism The fol- 
lowing passage most eloquently describes the stress 
which the seer first lays on Will as the primary rea- 
lity: ''Ail these therefore centre in will, con- 

sist of will, abide in will. Heaven and earth willed, 
air and ether willed, water and fire willed. Through 
the will of heaven and earth, rain falls ; through the 
will of rain, food wills , through the will of food, 
the vital airs will ; through the will of the vital airs, 
the sacred hymns will ; through the will of the sacred 
hymns, the sacrifices will ; through the will of the sa- 
crifices, the world wills ; through the will of the W'orld, 
every thing wills. This is WiU. Meditate on Will. 
He who meditates on Will as Brahman . . he is, 
as it were, lord and master as far as Will reaches — 
he who meditates on Will as Brahman ” (S 5). The 
seer of this Upanishad is evidently imbued wi+h the 
all-pervading power of W^iU. It \eems that this 
passage among others must have influenced the philo- 
sophy of that admirer of the Upanishads, Schopen- 
hauCT, who laid so much stress on Will as the Ding- 
ark-Sich We may compare the following passage from 
The World as Will and Idea (Book 1) "If w'c observe 
the^ strong and unceasing impulse with which the 
waters hurry to the ocean, the persistency with which 
the magnet turns ever to the north pole, the readi- 
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ness with which iron flies to the magnet, the eager- 
ness with which the electric poles seek to be reunited, 
and which, hke human desire, is increased by obsta- 
cles ; if we see the crystal quickly take fonn with 

such wonderful regularity of construction,, if we 

observe the choice with which bodies repel and 
attract each other,. ....if we observe all this, I it 
will require no gi'eat effort of the imagination to re- 
cognize, even at so great a distance, our ovi;n nature. 
That, which in us pursues its ends by the light of 
knowledge, but here, in the weakest of its manifesta- 
tions, onlj^ strives blindly and dumbly in a one-sided 
and imchangeable manner, must 5^et in both cases 
come under the name of Will ” According to the 
doctrine which is common to this Upanishad and 
Schopenhauer, the whole world seems to be filled 
with the force of will ; and ''w^hat appears as motiva- 
tion in human beings is the same as what appears 
as stimulaiion in the vegetative life and as mechanical 
p)ocess in the inorganic world*’— motivation, stimula- 
tion, and mechanical process being different manifest- , 
ations of the same force of Will. 


The claim of Intellect 
for primacy. 


6 . As against this primacy of Will, the seer of 

the ChhSndog5fa Upanishad goes 
on in the very next section of 
that w'ork to affirm the pnmac}^ 
of Intellect. The affirmation of Will is the thesis, to 
which the seer opposes the affirmation of Intellect 
as the antithesis : “Intellect is better than Will. 
For it IS only when a man thinks that he wills. .... 
All these centre in Intellect, consist of Intellect, 
abide in Intellect. Therefore, if a man does not 
think, even if he know's much, people saj^ of him, he 

is nothing But if a man thinks, even though he 

knows little, people indeed desire to listen to him. 
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Intellect is the -centre. Intellect is the self. Intellect 
is the support of all these. Meditate on Intellect 

He who meditates on Intellect as Brahman 

he is, as it were, lord and master -as far as Intellect 
reaches — ^he -who meditates on Intellect as Brahman” 
(S 6 a). The seer of this Upanishad is here defini- 
tely asserting the supremacy of Intellect over Will 
Voluntansm here makes way for Intellectuahsm. 
This conclusion is supported by another passage from 
the Maitri Upanishad, where the writer speaks -of the 
mind in its reflective aspect as being -the fount and 
source of all mental modifications whatsoever "He 
(man) sees by the mind alone; he hears by the 
mind ; and all that we call desire, will, doubt, belief, 
disbelief, resolution, irresolution, shame, thought, 
and fear, — all this is but mind itself” (S 6 b). 


7. This intellectualistic way of thought finds its 


Classification of 
mental atates. 


culmination in the Aitareya Upa- 
mshad, where, by a bold stroke 
of genius, the seer of that Upani- 


,shad makes a noteworthy classification of the various 


mental functions, at the basis of which, he says, lies 
Intellection. This passage is remarkable as bemg the 


earliest contribution to a classification of mental 


states • "Sensation, perception, ideation, conception, 
understanding, insight, resolution, opmion, imagma- 
tion, fcehng, memor}^ vohtion, conation, the vnll-to- 
hvc. desire, and self-control, all these are different 


names of Intellection ” (S 7) It is remarkable 
that the seer not merely mentions the different levels 
of inteUectual cxpcncnce such as sensation, percep- 
tion, ideation, and conception, as different from one 
another, but also recognises the other two characte- 
nslic forms of cxpencnce, feehng and vohtion , makes 
a distinction between volition which need not involve 
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the idea of activity, and conation which does; 
as well as recognises the processes of imagination 
and memory. Finalty, the intellectualistic tiend 
of thought in the seer is apparent from the way in 
which he makes Intellect the fount and source of all 
mental activity whatsoever. 


8. It is no wonder if this iiitellcctuahslic psycho- 
logy makes room for an idealis- 


Intellectuallstlc Psy- 
chology and idealistic 
Metaphysics, 


tic metaphj’sics. The intellect- 
ualistic seer of tlie Aitareya Upa- 
nishad is an idealist as well. In 


the very section that follows the one \\e have quo- 
ted, the author goes on to point out how Intellect is 
the backbone, not merely of psychical functions, 
but of reahty itself* *‘This god BiahmS, and this 

god Indra, these five great elements (earth, air, 

ether, ^ water, fire), creatures born from the' egg, 

from the womb, and 'from peispiralion, sprouting 
plants, horses, cows, men, elephants, whatsoever 
breathes whether moving or flying, and m addition 
whatsoever is immovable-all this is led by Intellect 
and is supported on Intellect. The world is led by 
Intellect. Intellects is the support. Intellect is the 
fin^ reality” (S. 8. a). This is as outspoken an Idealism 
as Idealism can be. The author says that all the mova- 
ble and immovable objects in ihis world, all those crea- 
ture's' which walk or fly, all the elements and gods 
e'ijdst by Virtue' of intellect and in intellect. This is m 
the very spirit of Berkeley who says m his “ Treatise,” 
**A11 the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, 
in a Word, all those' bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world have not any subsistence with- 
out a mind ; that their being is to be perceived or 
known , that consequently so long as they arc not 
actually perceived by me, or do not exist in my mind 
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or tliat of any other created spirit, they must either 
have no existence at ah, or else subsist in the mind 
of some Eternal. Spirit : — ^it being perfectly unintelli- 
gible and involving all the absurdity of abstrac- 
tion to attribute to any single part of them 
an existence independent of a Spirit”. Of like 
import is the passage from the Maitri Upanishad 
which tells us that it is the inner self which 
governs '"external” existence, that, in short, the in- 
ner PrSna is the source of the existence of the Sun — 
a knowledge, which, the passage says, is given only 
to a few (S. 8. b). 

II-ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 

9. We now pass on to consider the aspects 

of Abnormal Psychology as 
developed in the Upanishads. 
The question as to what 
becomes of a man’s soul after the death of the 
body recurs time after time in the Upanishads Not 
content with a discussion of man’s life here below, 
the seers of the Upanishads make the eschatological 
question assume qmte an extraordinary importance. 
The question is very often asked — what must be 
considered the root of human life ? “ The tree, if heivn 
down, springs anew from the previous root ; what 
must be the root of a man’s hfe in order that it 
may sprmg up again, even though hewn down 
by (the great cutter) Death ” (S. 9. a) It is sup- 
posed, moreover, that eschatological knowledge is 
the highest kind of knowledge. Let nobody 
call himself v.ise unless he knows what becomes 
ot a man after death It was thus that the 
Jaivali accosted ^vetaketu, the son of Aruni, 
and proved to him that even though he reckon^ 
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himself wise, he was after all meiely an ignor- 
amus *-- 

Boy, has your father instructed you ? '* "Yes, Sir." ' 
" Do yovL know where all the creatures go to from 
hence ?" " No. Sir. " 

"Do you know how thej'^ return again "No, Sir." 

" Do you know where the path of the gods and the 
path of the fathers diveige ?" "No, Sir." 

" Do 5^ou know whj?- that (the other) world nevei 
becomes too full " No, Sir." 

" Then, wh}^ did j^ou say that 5mu had been mstructed? 
How can a man, who does not know these (simple) 
things, sajy that he has been instructed ? ” (S. 9. b) 


10 . The most impoitant passage, houever, where 

eschatological knowledge is re- 
garded as the " highest good " 
occurs in the celebrated dialogue 
m the Katha Upanishad between Nachiketas and 
Yama, the God of death, where Nachiketas, being 
offered tliiee boons b}' Yama, and having chosen two 
already, declmes to choose for the third boon any- 
thmg short of the knowledge of the soul’s existence 
after the death of the human body — 

N " There is this doubt in the case of a dead 


man ; some soy that he is, others soy he is not. I 
would hke to be instructed by thee m this matter 
This do I choose for m}^ third boon " 

Y* " Even the gods have formerly entertamed 
doubt about this matter Nor is this matter easy of 


comprehension, being a subtle one. Choose anothei 

boon, O Nachiketas, press me not, and let me alone 

on this point." , 

* “TUa Pn- 

■VT rr Tr 1 . . 1 . . XU'S X U 


N " Venly , the gods themselve'^ s 

ed doubt about this matter , a nn o 


16 
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said that this matter passes comprehension. It is 
impossible for me to find another instructor in that 
* subject beside thyself, nor do I find that any other 
boon would be eqhal to this/' 

Y, " AH those desires which are impossible to be 
satisfied in this world of mortals, ask me for them if 
you so wish . these damsels with chariots and musical 
instruments, such as are indeed impossible for men 
to obtain — be waited upon by these, which I shall 
present to you; but, Nachiketas, do not ask me about 
death/’ 

N. “ All these, O God of death, are but ephemer- 
al objects, and wear out the vigour of the senses 
Moreover, life itself would be short (for their full 
enjoyment) , keep them unto thyself— these horses, 
these dances, and these songs. V^at mortal would 
dehght in a long hie, after he has contemplated the 
pleasures which beauty and enjoyment afford^ No. 
That which has become a matter of doubt and in- 
quiry, O Death, speak to me about that great Here- 
after. Nachiketas chooses 'no* other boon than that 
whichi_coBCerfis'thls^ great secret/’ (S. 9 c). 


11 After the question of the nature of death, 
The problem of Sleep* question of the na ture of 

tat theorVes°"** sleep, which is only a palliated 

form of death On this subject 
IV e find very interesting theories advanced by those 
"fcis of antiqmt}^. One passage proclaims unmistaka- 
an explanation of the nature of sleep given by 
inodcrn phjsiology — the 'Fatigue’ theory of sleep 
As a falcon or any other bird, after having flown 

tired, and folding his wings re- 
ef a man ^^st, SO does tins person hasten to that 
feage Jawali accoM™ “’“P' no more desires, 
and proved to him thal'^''“^- ^°) But beyond 
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this proper physiological explanation of sleep, 
we hnd ver}^ curious theories held on this point 
by the sages of the Upanishads The seci of the 
Prasna Upanishad holds that sleep is caused by the 
senses being absorbed m that highest 'sensorium/ 
the mind " as all the raj^s of the Sun, O Garg5^a . 
become collected into the bright disc at the time 
of sunset, and emerge agam from it at the time of 
sunrise, so do all the senses become collected mto 
that highest sensorium — ^the mmd : that is the 
reason wh}^ (m deep sleep) man is not able to hear, 
nor to see, nor to smell. People saj^ about him that 
he has slept ” (S. ii. a). This same seer qualifies his 
statement a little further, and sa5^s that the reason 
of the deep sleep is that the mind is merged into 
an ocean of light*, "'and when he is overpowered 
b}^ light, then does this god (Soul) see no dreams, 
and at that time great happiness arises in the body/’ 
(S II b). Another theory which is advanced in the 
Chhandog3’'a Upanishad is, that sleep is caused by 
the soul gettmg lodgment in the arteries “ ^^Tien a ^ 
man is fast asleep, and being happy knows no 
dreams, then his soul has moved in the arteries/’ c 
(S. II c) This same idea is elaborated m the B'n- 
hadaran3^aka Upanishad, where a physiological ex- 
planation, which in the hght of modem science 
appears almost a mjdhological explanation, is offer- 
ed accordmg to the ancient ideas It was imagmed 
that the heart sent forth about 72,000 arteries 
to the 'Purltat which Deussen translates as ‘peri- 
kardium’, and which Max MtlUer, foUowmg the 
commentator, wrongty translates by ' the surroundmg 
body’. This PuiTtat corresponds to the pmeal gland 
of Descartes, so far as function is concerned; but 
it differs from it in its anatomical location. The Pu- 
rltat must be considered^as meaning a kind of mem- 
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braneous sac round the heart. It was imagined by 
those ancient seers, that in deep sleep the soul 
moved from the heart by. means of the arteries and 
got lodgment inside the Purltat, whence sleep follow- 
ed. This same idea was later developed in the 
ISIyaya philosophy where sleep was explained as be- 
ing due to the moving of the soul right inside the 
Puritat, the state of dream being explained as due 
to the soul's position just on the threshold of the 
Puritat— the soul knocking for entrance inside it,— while 
it was imagined that dunng the waking state the 
soul kept moving from the heart to the Puritat. 
The origin of this doctrine in the Nyaya philosophy 
is to be traced to the passage in the Brihadaranyaka 
which we are at present discussing. “ When a man is 
fast aisleep and when be is not conscious of anything, 
his soul moves by means of the arteries, called Plitah, 
which are 72,000 in number, and which are spread 
from the heart to the Puritat ; there he sleeps like 
a youth, or a great king, or a great Brahmin who 
has reached the summit of happiness." (S ii. d). 


12. Another explanation of the phenomenon oi 


The problem of Bleep 
the Prnnn and Brah- 
man theories. 


sleep is offered by the seer of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad when he 
says that sleep occurs when the 


mind is merged in Prana, that is 


breatli or energy " As a bird when tied by a string 
flies first m every direction, and finding no rest any- 
wlierc, settles down at last on the very spot where 
it IS fastened, exactly in the same manner, my 
Son, the mind, after flying in every direction, and 
finding no rest anywhere, settles down on breath ; 
for indeed, my Son, mind is fastened to breath " 
(S. II c) TJie next explanation of sleep occurs in 
^h'* Brihadaranyaka Upanishad where we are told 
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that sleep occurs when the soul goes to rest in the 
'space’ inside the heart In order to prove this to 
Gargya an experimental inquiry was undertaken* by 
Ajata^tiu. He took Gargya by the hand and came 
to a place where a man was sleeping. He then 
called out to him by these names, " Thou, Great one,‘ 
clad m white raiment, Soma, King of all ”, and (yet) 
he did not rise Then he rubbed him with Ms hand, 
(struck him with a stick — Kau.,) and he got up. 
Then said Ajata^atm “ when tMs man was asleep, 
where then was tMs Person full of intelhgence, 
and from whence did he return?” Gargya did not 
know the answer Thereupon, Ajata^atru said 
"when this man was asleep, then the Person full of 
intelligence (i e the Soul) lay in the space wMch 
is in the heart.” (S. ii. f). The last explanation 
offered of the phenomenon of sleep is the very curi- 
ous explanation, that, in deep sleep, the Soul is at 
one with Brahman 1 TMs is hke saymg that when one 
has no explanation to give, one might excuse himself 
with the Absolute ! A passage from the Pra^na Upani- 
shad, again, tells us that m deep sleep "the mmd, wMch 
is the sacrificer, is earned every day to Brahman, ” 
wMch is corroborated by another passage from 
the Chhandogya, which says "when a man sleeps, 
then, my dear son, he becomes united with the True, 
he IS gone to Ms own (Self). Therefore they say, 

‘ svapiti he sleeps, because he is gone (apita) to his 
own (sva) ” (S ii. g). The idea was that m deep sleep 
the Soul was at one with Brahman, and thus deep sleep 
was likened to the state of ecstasy. There is, in fact, 
as much hkeness, or as httle, between sleep and 
ecstasy, as there is, as Spinoza would have said, between 
God and Dog * the same letters, but what an important 
difference ! It seems that this difference was later 
appreciated even in the Upamshads when it was said 
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that even though the soul was at one with Brahman 
m deep sleep, it still did not know tins, was not 
cognisant of it " as people, who do not know a 
field, walk again and again over a golden treasure 
that is hidden somewhere in the earth, and 'yet 
are not able to discover it, thus do all these creatures 
day after day become merged m Brahman, and 
yet do not discover it, because they are carried away 
by untruth ^S. ii. h), 


13 The next question to consider is the analj^sis 
^ which the Upanishadic philo- 

SQphers malce of the dream-state of 
consciousness in reference to the state of sleep A 
famous passage in the Bnhadaranyaka Upanishad 
tells us how, at the end of sleep, the soul “ moves 
away from his nest” wherever he likes ; " guardmg with 
breath the lower nest, the immortal one moves away 
from his nest, to where he can roam at will— That 


golden person, the lovely bud! Going hither and 
thither at the end of sleep, the God creates manifold 
forms for himelf, either rejoicmg vith women, or 
eating, or seeing terrible sights^” (S 12 a) The same 
passage teUs us how the states of sleep and dream 
constitute an intermediate state between consciousness 


and unconsciousness , " there are two states for that 
person, the one here m this world, the other m the 
other world, and there is an intermediate third state 
(which we may call the twihght state of consciousness), 
consisting of the states of dream and sleep , remam- 
mg in this thir d state, he sees both those states which 
belong to this and the other world.” We are also 
told how the soul in this state resembles a fish 


moNang from bank to bank . “ as a large fish moves 
along both the banks, the nearer and the farther, so 
docs tins person move along both these states, the 
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state of sleeping and the state of waking.” And it is 
also said how the soul puts forth a great deal of 
creative activity in this state . “And there are no 
chariots, nor horses, nor any roads, but he himself ' 
creates the chariots and the horses and the roads; 
there are no joys, -nor pleasures, nor any blessings, 
but he creates the joys and the pleasures and the 
blessings ; there are no ponds, or lakes, or rivers, but he 
creates the ponds and the lakes and the rivers— because 
he IS indeed the Maker.” We see here what a great 
stress is laid on the constructive activity of the soul 
m the state of dream Finally, we are told in a passage 
of the Pra^na Upamshad, how dreams, even though 
they are usually a mere replica of actual waking ex- 
perience, also occasionally involve absolutely no'^el 
construction; “There that god expenences greatness 
in sleep. What is seen over and over again, he sees 
once more (m Ihe dream), what is heard over and 

over again, he hears once again (m the dream) 

...What is seen and not seen, what is heard and 
not heard, what is enjoyed and not enjoyed, he ex- 
periences all, because he is the All.” (S 12 b). Thib 
must indeed" be regarded as a very subtle analysis 
of dream-experience 


14 As the Upanishadic philosopheis made this 

acute study of the sleepmg and 
search^ dreaming states of consciousness, 

the}^ were not slow to take into 
account the aberrations of consciousness as manifested 
especially m the phenomena of mediumships and 
possessions If we might say so, they conducted their 
own psychical research, however rudimentary, and 
however noiseless, it might have been. We have a 
definite illustration of this kind to show that the 
problem of ps5^chic-al research had attracted their 
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attentiorL even in those old days. For example, we are 
informed m a passage of the Bnhadaranyaka Upani- 
shad (S. 13 ) how the sage Bhu] 3 ru, the son of 
Lahyayana, in his student days, went to the Madra 
country and came to the house of Patafichala, the 
son of Kapi. This Patanchala had a daughter who 
was possessed by a Gandharva, an aerial spirit, and ‘ 
who thus served as a medium. Bhujyu asked the 
spirit who he (the spirit) was, and received the answer 
that he was Sudhanvan, the son of Ahgiras. On know- 
mg this, Bhujjni asked the spirit two more questions . 
one was as to the actual extent of the world, and the 
other as to where the sons of Parlkshit were, who, 
by the bye, at that time, must have been regarded 
as historical personages 'V^Tiat answer Bhujyu received 
to these questions we are not told : but we see definite- 
ly how Bhujyu must, on account of these questions, 
be regarded as an occultist who worked according to 
his own hghts m his days on the Imes of modern 
Psychical Research. 


The Power of Thought 


15. FmaUy, we must notice the very great stress 

that is laid in various passages 
of the Upanishads on what the 
New Psychology calls “Thought-power” “He who 
knows and meditates on the foot of Brahman, 
consistmg of the four quarters as resplendent, becomes 
(himself) endowed with splendour m tins world , ” 
“he who meditates on the Brahman as lustre becomes 
himself illustrious reaches the illustrious and bnght 
worlds ” “when the Sim was bom, aU sorts of shouts 
rose round about him . , he who knows this, and 
meditates on the Sun as Brahman, him shall reach 


pleasant shouts from all sides, and shall continue, yea, 
diall continue , ’ "if one meditates on Brahman as 
support, he himself wall find support , if as greatness. 
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lie liiniself become great , if as mmd, he himself 
^vlll receive honour , if as the panmara of Brahman, 
lound about {pan) him shall die {mn) all the enemies 
who hate him and lastly " he who meditates on 
Biahman as Not-Bemg, shall himself cease to exist ; 
he, on the other hand, who wall meditate on Brahman 
as Being shall (always) exist ; this is w'hat they know"^ 
(S. 14). We recommend these passages to aU those 
w'ho believe in the thaumaturg}^ of thought 

III — Rational Psychology 

16 Modem wntem on Ps3^chology give no atten- 
tion to Rational Psychology , the^^ 
consider it either useless or meta- 
phj^ical As Prof. James Ward 
pomts out, modem psychologists Yie with each other 
m wTitmg a psycholog}^ oJme Seele, The ancient 
conception of Soul has evaporated, and m its place 
we find a self, which is regarded as a “ centre of 
interest,” and w'^hich is supposed to be generated when 
a neiv interest springs up and destroyed as soon as 
the mterest tenninates. The tmpasse mto which such 
a view bungs the Ps5^chologists may be realised at a 
glance w^hen w^e consider that some of them have 
been forced to recognise the contmuance of such a 
bloodless self even after the death of the body, and in 
place of the old-w^orld ^deiv of an immortal Soul we find 
the idea of a " centre of interest ” w^hich survives (!) 
after the death of the body w'hen the mterest is not 
fulfilled m the pemoii’s hfe-time. The old-w^orld view% 
as m Plato so m the Upamshads, planted itself squarety 
on the recognition of the Soul as an entity which w^as 
free to take on a body, as it was also free to go aw’ay 
and transmigrate, t^diatever the hmitations of such 
a view% it was a weiv w'hich one could at least under* 
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stand ; but the modem notion of an anaemic centre 
of mterest," which could contmue to exist after the 
death of the body, passes absolutely beyond the com- 
prehension of anybody except a metaphysician who 
makes such concessions to naturalism as to make an 
entire farrago of his philosophical ideas 

17. The first question with which a Rational Psy- 
chology may be concerned is the 
q'^estion of the seat of the soul. 
And when this question is asked, it 
IS not unusual to answer it by taking a spatial view of 
the habitation of the soul. It is likely to be ignored 
that the soul is an unextended entity, and that as 
such it IS bereft of all spatial connotation And yet. 
Rational Psychology has concerned itself with a dis- 
cussion of the part or parts of the body with which the 
soul comes more directly mto contact Prof James 
says “ In some manner our consciousness is present 
to every thmg with which it is m relation. I am cogni- 
tively present to Onon whenever I perceive that constel- 
lation, but I am not dynamically present there, I work 
no effects To my bram, however, I am dynamically 
present, inasmuch as my thoughts and feehngs seem 
to react upon the processes thereof If, then, by the 
seat of the mmd is meant nothmg moie than the 
locality with which it stands m immediate dynamic 
relations, we are certam to be nght in saymg that its" 
scat is somewhere in the cortex of the bram The 
views that have been held m regard to this question 
have been many and various I. H Fichte, as we 
know, supposed that the soul was a space-fillmg pnn- 
ciplc Descartes imagmed that the seat of the soul 
was the pineal gland, w'hile Lotze maintamed that the 
joul must be located somewhere in the “ stiuctuicless 

X Principles oj PsyeboU^ 1. SI4 
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matrix of tlie anatomical brain-elemfents, at wliich 
point ...all nerve-currents may cross and combine.” 
We have already seen the opinion of Prof. James that 
if the soul’s actmty is to be referred to one part of 
the bodji moie than to any other, it ought to be rcfen*ed 
to the cortex of the brain. Aiistotle supposed that the 
seat of the soul was in the heart ; and he came to this 
conclusion by obser\dng ” (i) that the diseases of the 
heart are the most rapidly and certainly fatal, (2) that 
psychical affections, such as fear, sorrow, and] oy cause 
an immediate disturbance of the heart, (3) and that 
the heart is the part which is the first to be formed in 
the embrjio.”^ The Upanishadic psychology agrees 
mth the Aristotelian in locating the soul in the heart. 
We have already seen how important a part the “ peri- 
cardium” plays in the Upanishadic psychologj^ of sleep. 
The Upanishadic pliilosophers felt no difficulty in loca- 
tmg the soul in the heart ; and it is not till we reach a 
later era in the evolution of Indian thought that we find 
that the seat of consciousness is transferred from the 
heart to the bram It is only in the Yogic and the 
Tantric books' that the cerebro-spmal system comes to 
be recognised, and it is there that consciousness comes 
to be referred to the brain instead of to the heart. 


The heart and 
brain assents. 


the 


18. In one important Upanishadic passage, however, 

we already find an incipient tran- 
sition from the one view to the 
other. Though in the Upanishads 
as a whole we find that the heart is regarded as the 
seat of the soul, m a passage of the Taittirlya Upani- 
shad, m a very cryptic style and with a good deal of 
prophetic msight, the Upanishad-seer gives his reflec- 
tions as to the way in which the soul in the heart 


1 Hammond, Anstoth's Psychology p, sdii 

2 Vide Seal’s Postim Sciences of ihe Anntnf Hindus pp 
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moves by a passage through the bones of the palate 
'right up to the skull where the hairs are made to 
part, and on the way greets the Brahman who is 
his lord and master. It is important to remember 
that while the soul in the heart is characterised as 
the manomaya pimisha, the Brahman that resides in 
the bram is called manasaspaii, the soul’s overlord. 
" What we know as the space mside the heart, 
therem is this immortal golden bemg, namely mind 
(or soul) IVhat we know as hangmg like a nipple 
between the bones of the palate, through it is the 
entrance to the Lord^ on the passage right up to the 
skull where the hairs are made to part. BJmh, . 
Bliuvah., , Small . . Maliah — ^when these (mystic) 

words are uttered, the soul moves right up to 
Brahman. The soul gains autonomj?-, joms the Ruler 
of mmd (or soul), becomes the lord of speech, the 
lord of sight, the lord of hearing, the lord of know- 
ledge, becomes (m short) the Brahman who bodies 
himself forth m space ” (S 15) A great deal of difficulty 
has been experienced m the mterpretation of this 
passage The passage no doubt tells us that the sense- 
centres as well as the intellect-centre are to be referred 
to the brain, masmuch as it says that the soul can 
obtam mastery over these only by movmg to the bram 
from the heart , yet, the actual path which has been 
indicated m the above passage cannot be traced with- 
out difficulty What is the " mpple-hke ” appearance of 
winch the Upamshad speaks ^ Is it the nWla, or the 
pituitary body ^ Deussen and Max Muller have both 
understood it to be the uvula. Are we then to under- 
stand that the Upanishad-philosopher was so struck 


paraphrased a3 Idandra hreahxng ihrovgh ihe shuU. cf 

^ I 'ift- 

^ I 1. 3 14. 
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by the inexplicably hanging uvula that he regaided 
it to be the door to the overlord of soul, and are we 
to understand that Dcussen and Max Muller took into 
account the expenences of the mystic who regards the 
uvula as the mediimi by wliich he comes to taste the 
nectar vhich oozes in the state of ecstasy from the 
ventricles of the bram into the phar 5 rnx ^ Or, are we 
to ^ suppose that the Upanishad-philosopher was so 
fortunate as to ivitness a slaiU dissected open and to 
observe that the pituitary body is situated just above 
the pair of bones of the hard palate, and then to be 
able to suppose that the soul in the heai*t could travel 
along the course of tlie sympathetic nerves to the 
pituitary body, and tlirough it move further to its over- 
lord m the lateral ventncle, around which, in the grey 
matter, are situated the various speaal sense-centres ? 
The latter mterpretation is not improbable ; but one 
does not know whether the Upanishad-philosopher 
knew anatomy enough to trace the actual path, or 
was interested m occultism enough to see the path 
with his mental eye > 


19. However this may be on the physiological side, 

we may say that the Upamshadic 
body^n^^Toid^. philosophers defimtely raised the 

psychological question of the rela- 
tion between body and soul. The Maitri Upanishad, 
though it is a late Upanishad, raises the question of an 
efficient cause, and m Platonic fashion endows the soul 
ivith the power of motion. It tells us that there were 
certam sages m anaent times called the Vffiakhilyas who 
went to the Prajapati Kxatu and asked him who was the 
driver of the chariot of the body . " The body, vene- 

rable Sir, is venly like an unmoving cart ; may j^our 
Honour be pleased to tell us if you know who is the 
mover of it.” And the Upanishad tells us that the 
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answer whicli the 5 ’- elicited from the Prajapati was 
that the mover of the body-chariot was the soul, 
" the pure tranquil, imperishable, unborn entity who 
stands mdependentlj^ in his own greatness” (S. i6. a). 
Moreover, the Kaushitala Upamshad tells us that the 
soul must be regarded as the master of all bodily 
faculties, the lord of aU sense-functions : " As a razor 
is placed in the razor-ca^e, or fire in the fire-hearth, 
similarl}’ does this conscious self pen^ade the body up 
to the very hairs and nails. These senses depend 
upon the soul as the relatives upon the rich man. As 
the rich man feeds with his kmsmen, and as the kinsmen 
feed on the rich man even so does this conscious self 
feed with the senses and the senses feed on the self” 
(S. i6 b) This passage tells us how the various bodily 
senses are dependent on the self and how the self is 
immanent m the whole body. 

20- The passage quoted above leads to the %iew 

^ that the soul fills the whole of the 

The historv of the , , , . . i ^ 

spatial e:rteiision of the bodv, a doctrine which IS not UU- 

likel 3 '' to have led to the Jaina 
doctrine that as large as the body is, even so large 
Its the soul, — ^that the soul of the elephant is as large as 
Tthe bod}* of the elephant, while the soul of the ant is 
only as large as the body of the ant — ” hasiipudgalam 
prapya Lasfip'i'dgah bhaiait, pipthPapvdgalam prapya 
pipllrkapudgah hliazcdi ” This is the redvctio ad ahsur- 
dvhi of a belief in the extended nature of soul, 
which will not allow us to think of the soul except 
under spatial limitations The history of the doctrine 
of the space-fihmg nature of the soul as advanced in 
the Upanishads is a very mteresting one. In the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad we are told that ” the 
intelligent luminous self in the heart is as small as 
n grain of rice or barley, and yet it is the ruler o 
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tlie span’s length from the forehead to tlie dun This 
is a very significant fact as we shall present^ see. 
In the Mahabharata/ BhXmasena has been described 
as being a span’s length taller tlian his younger brother 
Arjuna In the Maitn Upanishad/ the woid pra- 
de§a has manifestly the same meamng Under these 
circumstances it is but natural tliat the word prade^a 
in the passage wliich we are discussing ma}^ be talcen 
to mean a span, espeaally, as Sankara points out, 
the span’s length between the forehead and the dun 
The word abhi^dmana ” has also caused a great deal 
of diffi culty The interpretation winch ^ankaiacharya 
has put upon it, and "with which Deussen, Max Muller 
and Rajendralal I\Iitra have all agreed, seems after all 
to be an unnatural mterpretation Thus ^aiikara® ex- 
plams the word as meanmg one who loiows himself — ■ 
tlie Kantian “I am I” — an mterpretation vhich does not 
come out of the expression “ abhi\nmana ” Deussen*^ 
translates the whole passage in a v^ay wliich only sup- , 
ports tlie meaning of Sankara so far as the woid 
“ abhl^'lmana ” is concerned Wei aber diesen Atman 
Vaisvanaia so [zeigend] als erne Spanne gross auf sich 
selbst [abh] bezogen {viinana) verehrt, der isst die 
Nalinuig m alien Welten, in alien Wesen, m alien 
Selbsten ” Max Muller^ tianslates “ abhivunana ” as, 

“ identical wth himself,” wliiit Rajendralal Mtra® 
says it means ” the prmcipal object mdicated by the 
pronomi I ” All these interpretations err m under- 
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standing too much hy the preposition ahhi By no 
manipulation, howevei clever, could the meaning of 
“ self he extracted out of it as Deussen and others 
' have tried to do ^^^ould it not be much more natural 
to understand “ abhivimana ” as meaning simpty mea- 
surmg The expiession prade^amatiam abliivi- 
manam ” could then be understood as eqmvalent 
to “ measuring the span's length fiom the foiehead to 
the cliin,” and the interpietation of the whole pas- 
sage becomes easy “ He who worships the Self as 
measming the span's length from the foiehead to the 
chin, and as existmg in all men, he enjoj^s food m all 
worlds, m all beings, and in all selves ” In fact, we 
are asked m this' passage to worship the Soul who re- 
sides m the span’s distance between the foiehead 
and the chm, and who is theiefore the master of 
the head, wliich by a consensus of opinion is recognis- 
ed m Hmdu thought as the “ uttamahga " or the best 
part of the body No wonder that Pi of. James could 
trace the feehng of Self in certain cephalic movements 
of his, and say that the Self of selves, when care- 
fully exammed, is foimd to consist mamly of the col- 
lection of these pecuhar motions m the head, or bet- 
ween the head and the throat 


21. We have hitherto seen some of the stages in the 

logical, not necessarily historical, 
tely largo and Infinitely cvolution of the idea of the extension 

of the soul Bemg fii-st regarded 
as meiely of tlie size of a giam of iice or bailej^ it was 
then legal ded as of the size of a thumb, and later of the 
size of a span, while we have also seen that the Kaushl- 
taki Upamshad speaks of the soul as fillmg the whole 
extent of the bodj^ and bemg ludden m it as the razor 
is hidden m a razor-case We now come to treat of 
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soul, which IS pent up in the heart, is greater than the 
earth, greater than the sk}^, greater than tlie heaven, 
greater than all these woilds ” (S. 17 f) The Nenaesis 
of the theoiy which attributes a spatial extension to 
the soul lies just in tliese contradictions, and there is 
no wa}^ out of the difficult}? except on the supposition 
that the soul transcends all spatid limitations 

22. And yet, so fai as the soul comes to mhabit the 

body, it must be recognised as 

Ot consciousness. passing through cei-tam psyclucal 

states , and the analysis winch the 
Manduk 5 ?a Upanishad makes of the four states of con- 
sciousness must be regarded as ^’el 5 ? acute, and consider- 
ing the date of its production, wholly extraordinary. 
The credit which a modern psychologist gives to Swami 
Vivekananda for havmg mtroduced the conception of 
the " superconscious'' in psychology must be nghtfuUy 
given to the author of the Mandukya Upanishad. 
There are not merely the three obvious states of con- 
sciousness, says the philosopher of this Upanishad, but 
a fourth must also be recogmsed, which corresponds 
to what is usually called the ‘ superconsaous ” But 
the word superconscious in our opmion is an imhappy 
word to designate this fourth state to speak of a 
" superconscious state of consciousness " is to utter 
a soleasm And so, we here propose to use the word 
" self-conscious " to designate this fourth state. The 
soul, then, accordmg to the Upamshad, experiences 
four chief states, namely, those of wakefulness, dream, 
deep sleep, and pure self-consciousness This soul 
IS four-footed (that is, has four conditions) The 
first condition is that of wakefulness, when the soul is 
conscious only of external objects and enjoys the gross 
thmgs, and then it is to be called Vaisvanara. The 
second condition is that of dreaming, when the soul 
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is conscious of internal objects and enjoys the subtle 
things, and then it is called Taijasa V^Oien the 
person m sleep desires no desires, and dreams no 
dreams, that state is to be called the state of sound 
sleep. Thus, the tlurd condition of the soul is that of 
sound sleep, when bemg centied m itself and being 
full of knowledge and bliss, it feeds on bhss it is then 
called Prajna. The fourth state of the soul is that 
of pure self-consciousness, when there is no know- 
ledge of mtemal objects nor of external ones, nor of 
the two together , when the soul is not a mass of m- 
telhgence, transcendmg as it does both consaousness 
and unconsciousness , when it is mvisible, uncommu- 
mcable, incomprehensible, mdefinable , when it is 
beyond thought and beyond the possibility of any 
inication, bemg virtually the qumtessence of self- 
intuition, m which aU the five kmds of sensation are 
finally resolved ; when it is tranquil and full of auspi- 
ciousness and without a second it is then to be called 
Atman” (S i8). 


The microcosm and 
the macrocosm. 


23 This recogmtion of the four chief states of in- 
dividual consciousness, the wakmg, 
the dreammg, the sleepmg, and the 
self-conscious, as well as the names 
w^ch are assigned to the soul m these states, namely 
those of Vai4vSnara, Taijasa, Prajna, and Atman, have 
played a very large part m the later more systematized 
Vedanta This is the reason why the Mandukya Upani-- 
shad has been regarded as a late Upanishad But 
it is to be noted that the Upanishad does not make 
mention of the correspondmg four states of the con- 
sciousness of the Cosmic Self In later Vedanta, the 
smic Self as it passes through ifs four states 
called the Viraj, Hiranyagarbha, and 
an respectively 'Corresponding to the four 
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i aspects of the miciocosm, there come to be recognised 
the foiii aspects of the “ malcianthropos/' a decidedl}^ 


.better woid to use than "macrocosm” The Cosmic 


consciousness comes to be regarded as coixespondmg 
state by state to the Indi^ndual consciousness, and 
I what IS in the Individual comes to be found also m the 
'' World Even though tlus idea is not fully brought 
out m the Upanishads, we alread}?- trace in them 
an incipient tendency towards that rnew Leib- 
nitz’s theory of representation is already present m 
the Chhandog^^a Upamshad ^ V' Withm tins city of 
Braliman (tins body), there is a small lotus-hke place 
(the heart), and mthin it a small mtemal space , 
that which is nathin this small space is worth3Tof 
search and understanding, .. ,Of the ver5^ kmd as 
this outer space is, of the same kmd is this mtemal 
space mside the heart ; both heaven and earth are 
contained within it, both fire and air, both the sun and 
the moon, both the hghtning and the stars ” (S. 19). 

’’ Here we see the root of the theory that the individual 
\is to be regarded as the world m immature, and the 
■ world only the mdividual wnt large, and that the mdi- 
^vndual object serves as a mirror m wliich the whole 
jof leahtjT- is reflected — a theory to which Leibmtz gives 
(‘expression when he sa5^s In the smallest particle of 
(matter, there is a world of creatures, livnng bemgs, 
i animals, entelechies, souls ' Each portion of matter 
may be conceived as like. . a pond full of 'fishes 


24 Anothei mterestmg problem in connection with 

the Upanishadic ps5'cholog5^ is the 
The “shenths” of problem of the so-called sheaths 
^ or bodies of the soul We all 

know wLat importance has been attached to the con- 
ception of these " bodies of man ” by modem Theoso- 

I Monadology 66-^. 
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phists Corresponding to these bodies, they have also 
recognised seven different planes, on which, according 
to them, the several bodies of man keep functionmg 
Thus, the various planes which they recognise may be 
said to be respectively the physical, the astral, the 
mental, the mtuitional, the spiritual, the monadic, and 
the divme Let us see what justification there can be 
for such a view m the light of the theory which the 
Upamshads advance In fact, the only Upamshad 
where we find mention of a theory of this kind is the 
Taittiriya Upamshad In the second chapter of this 
Upamshad, we are told that “ within this physical 
body which is made up of food, is another body which 
IS made up of vital air , the former is filled with the 
latter, which is also like the shape of man More 
internal than the body which is made up of vital air is 
another body which consists of mmd , the former is 
filled with the latter, which is agam like imto the shape 
of man More mtemal stiU than the mental body is 
another body which is full of mtelligence , the former 
IS filled with the latter, which is agam hke unto the 
shape of man Fmally, still more mtemal than this 
body of mteUigence is another body consistmg of bliss, 
the former is filled with the latter, which still is like 
the shape of man” (S 20 a) Here we are told that 
vanous bodies are pent up withm this physical body,— 
as if the physical body were hke a Pandora's box, — 
that the \vise man is he who knows that there are 
what may be called by sufferance the physical, astral, 
mental, mtmtional, and beatific ' bodies ” of man, 
tliat every mtemal body is enclosed withm an external 
one, and, finally, that all these bodies have the shape 
of man It was possibly such a passage as this which 
has been responsible for spreadmg such a notion as 
lat of the ” pancha-koias ” or the five bodies of 
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25 Among modem Theosoplnsts, this theory has 

assumed qmte an extraordmarj?- 

moS^ntSprettaon" importance The ethenc double, 

the}?’ saj^ IS exactly hke the shape 
of the human hodj?-, that it hngers a few da5'S after 
the death of the ph5'sical bod3', that the ethenc 
double of a child hngem only for three da5’s after its 
deatli but that m the case of an adult it ma}^ hnger for 
a sufficient^ long tune to allow for the penod of 
moummg, that m dreams while we are ha^^ng the 
cunous expenence of fljung hke a bud m mid-aii 
or swimmmg hke a fish m the seas* it is our ethenc 
double which hy a kmd of endosmosis is transnuttmg its 
expenence into the ph3^ical bod3'', that the scheme of 
the five bodies mentioned m the Upanishads is onty a 
description of the ” manifest ” bodies of man, and that 
over and above these, there are two more “mimamfest” 
bodies which ma3>’ be called the ]\Ionadic and the Di\’me, 
the Anupldaka and the Adi, or m Buddhistic termino- 
log3^ the Pannm'ana and the J\Iahapannin-ana. So far 
as we apprehend it, the general mistake of this theor3’ 
consists m takmg words for tlungs, m refusmg to see 
tliat what are b3’ sufferance called the “ bodies ” of 
man in the Upanishads are nothmg more than mere 
aUegoncal representations of certam ps3*chological 
conceptions ]\Ian is made up of a ph3'Sical bod3*, of 
Mtal air, of mmd and intellect, and of the facult3'- 
winch enables Inm to en]03* an ecstatic Tins 

onl3' IS what is meant b3’ the passage m question 
To Ignore its mere ps3xhological aspect and to pro- 
ceed to erect an occultist philosophy* upon the doc- 
tnne is haidh* justifiable The gieat Sankara did 
locognise the '* kosas,” but he undei-stood them as 
havmg merel3' an ideal existence \^’e have to dis- 

I Tlic Spcuccnan*! would explain these exponcnccs a"; being due to a rt. — - 
nant of racial cxpenercc that mav ha\e been transirurted to the lncu^•lcu^l^ 
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cmninate in thought {vtveka),^ he says the five differ- 
ent ko^as, and to find our true Self beyond the physical 
body, beyond the '^vxn or vital principle, beyond the 
mind and mteUect, and beyond even our beatific 
consciousness He wavers,* however, m deciding as 
to whether we should identify the Brahman with 
beatific consciousness, or whether we should even 
penetrate beyond it to find the Brahman , but m any 
case, he insists that the ko^ or sheaths have no real 
existence, and that a theory which is built upon the 
conception of the sheaths is a theory which is “ binlt \ 
upon ignorance ” 

26 That the words anna, prana, manas, vijnana, 

, and ananda ” are not to be imder- 

The problem of .,,77 

Sheaths, at bottom the stood as meanmg veritable sheaths 
problem of Substance. -« -l r j. 

may be seen by reference to a 
celebrated passage m the third chapter of the same 
Taittinya TJpanishad, where the author is discussing 
what should be regarded as the 4>v!ns of things , and 
he rules out of order the theones that “matter,” “life,” 

“ mmd,” or “ mtellect ” could be regarded as the prin- 
ciple of thmgs, and comes to the conclusion that 
“ mtmtive bliss ” alone deserves to be regarded as the 
source of reahty The seer of that Upanisbad makes 
Bhngu approach his father Varuna, and ask him about 
the nature of ultimate reahty. The father directs 

& 
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him to practise penance and learn the truth for him- 
self ; he onl}'’ gives him the hint that the ultimate prin- 
ciple should be one "from which things spring, in 
w’hich the}* live, and into which the}* are finally re- 
solved.” The boy after practising penance returns 
to his father and tells him that food (or matter) may 
be regarded as the principle of things The father is 
not satisfied, and asks him to practise penance again. 
The son comes back with the answer that \*ital air 
may be regarded as the principle, and so on The 
father is not satisfied with the successive answers 
which his son biinsrs him, namelv,-that the ultimate 
reality may be regarded as I'ital air, mind, or intellect, 
and w^hen the son finally brings the answer tliat it may 
be beatific consciousness which may be regarded as tlie 
soiuce of all things whatsoever, the Upanishad breaks 
off, and we have no means of knowing whether the 
father was satisfied iwth the final answer. We are 
only told that tlus piece of knowiedge shall be forever 
m}* 5 teriously known as the Bhargavl t'aninl Vid^u 
and -that tliis is ‘exalted in tlie highest heaven” 
(S. 20 . b), meaning thereby that it is honoured even 
amongst the gods. 


27, We now^ pass on to discuss the question of 

Ti.c Ot Trann- Transmigration in the Upanishads, 
migtration, an Arran but we canuot understand its full 

significance unless we see it on 
its background, namely the form winch it takes in 
pre-XJpanishadic hterature The question of Trans- 
migi'ation ma}* fitly be regarded as the crux of 
Early India Philosophy. We have been often told 
that the icle<v of Transmigxaticn is of a ven* late 
origin in Indian thought, that it did not exist at 
the time of the Rigr-eda, that it was an uii-Ar}*an idea, 
that, as Professor Macdoneil puts it, “ it seems more 
10 
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probable that the Aryan settlers received the first im- 
pulse m this direction from the ahongmal inhabitants 
of India/’" that even though “ the Aryan Indians bor- 
rowed the idea from the abongmes, they certamly 
deserve the credit of havmg elaborated out of it the 
theory of an unbroken cham of existences, mtmiately 
connected with the moral prmciple of leqmtal ” 
Havmg said that the idea of Transmigration is of un- 
Aryan ongm and that it was received from the abon- 
gmes by the Indian Aryans, Piofessor MacdoneU is 
obhged to account for the appeafmce of the same idea 
in Pythagoras by saymg that the “dependence of 
Pythagoras on Indian philosophy and science certainly 

seems to have a high, degree of probabihty The 

doctrme of metempsychosis m the case of Pythagoras 
appears mthout any connection or explanatory back- 
ground, and was regarded by the Greeks as of foreign 
ongin. He could not have denved it from Egypt, as 
it was not known to the ancient Egyptians Smce 
the appearance of Herr Rohde’s book on Psyche, Seden- 
kult and Unsterhhchkeitsglanbe der Gnechen m 1894, we 
have come to see that the real source of a behef m 
transmigration among any people, under certam cir- 
cumstances, lies m their own ethno-psychological de- 
velopment, and not m an unproven or improvable 
mter-mfluence from one country to another It is 
upon this fruitful hypothesis that we can see the 
upsprmgmg and the continuance of the idea of trans- 
rmgration among the Greeks from Homer dovnwards 
through Orpheus to Pythagoras m their own native 
land , it is upon the same hjqiothesis that we can see 
the development of the same idea among the Indian 
Aryans from the Rigveda through the Brahmanas to 
the Upanishads, without mvokmg the aid of any 

1 History of Sanskrit Literature p 387 

2 Log at p 422 
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unwarrantable influence from the abongmes of India. 
And thus, the idea of transmigration, so far from 
being merety an un-Aiyan importation m Aryan 
thought, appears clearly to devlop stage by stage in 
Aryan thought itself 

28 It is quite true that in the major part of the 

Transmigration in Kiff''eda, the idea of Transmigra- 
the Rigveda : the xth tion seems conspicuous by its ab- 

IVIandala. - i t j • 

sence The cheerful and joyous 
attitude of the Indian Aryans made it impossible for 
them to think too much of the life after death They 
beheved m the world of the gods, and they beheved in 
the world of the fathers, and the 5 '‘ did not care to be- 
heve m anjdhing else It was sufficient for them to 
know that the godly men went to a Heaven which 
overflowed mth honey,^ and that the commonalty 
went to a world where Yama had the privilege first to 
go and to gather a number of men about him, — a not 
uncovetable place, it seems, of which it u'as impossi- 
ble that anjffiody could be robbed Even though, 
then, we grant that the idea of Transmigration is not 
very conspicuous m the greater portion of the l^g^^eda, 
it remains at the same time equaU}^ true that, m cer- 
tain other places, an approach is being made to the 
idea of Transmigration The first stage m the evolu- 
tion of this idea consists m takmg an animistic or 
hjdozoistic wew of the world Tn a verse of the i6th 
h 5 mm of the tenth j\Iandala which is devoted to the des- 
cription of a funeral occasion, the e 3 -e of the dead man 

V fl; n 
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has been asked by the Seer move back to the Sun 
which is its analogue in the makranthropos, the anima 
to the wind which is its analogue, and the amimis has 
been directed to go to the heaven or to the earth accord- 
ing to its qualities {dharma), or else to move even to 
the waters or the plants if it so suited it.^ This verse 
instead of expressing transmigration proper may be 
said to be putting forth certam hints towards an ani- 
mistic or hylozoistic view of the world , but the word 
dharma which it introduces is a very significant vord 
It is the earliest trace of a theory of harman, especially 
as the soul is asked to go to heaven or to earth accord- 
ing to its qiiahties But a still more definite passage 
is found in another hymn of the tenth Mandala of tlie 
Rigveda, where a h3dozoism is advocated witli even 
greater stress There we definitely Jcnow that the 
whole h5min* is addressed to a departed spint, and the 
poet says that he is going to recall the departed soul 
in order that it may letum again and live The poet 
says that the spirit which has gone far away to the 
world of death he voU recall and make hve once more. 
The spirit, he contmues, " whidi may have gone to 
heaven or earth or to the four-comeied globe, vhich 
may have been diffused in the various quartern or have 
taken resort in the waves of the sea or the beams of the 
light, which may have ensouled the waters or tlie herbs, 
or gone to the sun or the dawn, or rested on the moun- 
tains, or which may have spread through the whole 
universe and become identical ivit]! the past and the 
future ” — ^that soul, says the poet, he will lecall by 
means of his song, and make it take on a tenement. 

I ^ ^JTTcur ?it ^ 1 

X. 16 3 
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Too great a belief in the power of song I But the fact 
remains that the whole h 5 rmn breathes an atmosphere 
of hylozoism, and the poet makes us feel that a soul 
is not wholly lost after bodily death, bemg mixed with 
he elements 


29. But is hylozoism the final word of the ^gveda? 

n , By no means. We have one very 

rransmigration In 

the Rigvoda: the 1st cbaxactenstic hjnnn of the mg- 

l^Tanclala. j ^ 

veda which, we fear, has not been 
noticed wth even a tithe of the attention which it 
realty deser\fes. The meanmg which Roth, and B 6 ht- 
lingk and Geldner have foimd in at least two verses of 
the hymn has been strangely overlooked, and it is 
wonderful that people keep sajung that the idea of 
Transmigration is not to be found m the ^gveda. 
The hjnnn we refer to is the great riddle-hjmm of tlie 
Rigveda, i. 164 It consists of fifty-two verses and 
breathes throughout a sceptico-mystical atmosphere. 
It says that He who made aU this does not himself 
probably know its real nature,* and it sets such a" 
high price on the mystical knowledge which it gloria’ 
fies that any one- who comes to be in possession of this 
knowledge, so the hjunn proclaims, may be said to be 
his father’s father.' It is no doubt true that even 
though the hymn occurs in the first Mandala of the 
Rig\'eda, it is not for that leason to be understood 
as belongmg to the oldest part of the Rigveda For. 
example, it advocates a facile unity of godhood,^ which 
is only a later development of thought. It quotes the 


I =7 f H ^ I I 164 32. 
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very same verse^ whicli we find m the celebrated 
Purushasiikta, which has been nghtly recognised as 
one of the late productions of the Vedic penod It 
even contains the famous verse* on the “ Two Birds 
which later plays such an important part m the 
Mundaka Upamshad All these thmgs pomt unmista- 
kably to the fact that the hymn of the Rigveda which 
we are considering must be regarded as a late hymn of 
the ;^gveda, even though it has the privilege of bemg 
included m the canon of the first Mandala. Never- 
theless, the fact remams that the very important re- 
velations which it makes on the subject of the idea of 
transmigration have been strangelj^ neglected In 
spite of the Herakleitean style m which the whole h57mn 
has been composed, m spite of the fact that it contams 
allusions to such various conceptions as those of the 
Fire, the Cow and the Calf, and the First-bom of the 
Law, a psychological vem is ever present through the 
whole hymn, and among other thmgs, the reference to 
the " Two Birds,” namely the mdividual soul and the 
universal soul, makes it unmistakable that the poet is 
darklj?- expressmg, m his ovm metaphorical way, his 
ideas about the nature of soul and the relation 
between the mdi\adual and umversal souls For ex- 
ample, the poet asks us, who has ever seen the precise 
mode in which the boneless soul, the very life-blood 
and informing spint of the earth, comes to inhabit a 
bony tenement ? And if a man did not know this 
himself, who has ever moved out of bimsp.lf and gone 
to the wise man to receive illummation on it ?“ Theix 

1 1 L 164 59. 
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the seer says categoricallj^ that this breathing, speed- 
ful, mo\ung hfe-pnnciple is firmly established inside 
these tenements of da}?' * Moreover he tells us that 
the immortal pnnciple, conjomed uith the mortal 
one, moves backwards euid forwards b}'' virtue of 
its natural power , but the wondei of it is, the poet 
goes on to sa^’-, that the moilal and immortal elements 
keep moving ceaselessly m opposite directions, vdth 
the result that people arc able to see the one but are 
unable to see the othei = These two last verses were 
regarded by Roth and Bolitlingk and Geldner as agamst 
Oldenberg to have supplied sufficient e\adence as to 
tlie proof of the existence of the idea of transmigration 
in the ^igveds., as they nghtty thought that the 
verses teU us tliat the soul is a moving, speedful hfe- 
pnnciple which comes and goes, moves backwards 
and forwards, comes in contact \nth the body and then 
moves from it in the opposite direction. Oldenberg is 
e^adently wrong when he understands ^^erse 38 to re- 
fer to the mommg and evening stars, as he must ac- 
knowledge that the ^'erse speaks of the mortal and 
immortal pnnciples But the culmmatmg pomt of 
the whole doctrine is 1 cached when the poet tells us 
that he himself saw (probably mth his nund’s eye) 
tlie guardian of the body, moving unemngty by back- 
ward and fonvard paths, clothed m collected and 
diffusive splendour, and that it kept on retMm7tg 
peqitenily mside the mundane regions ^ That this 
guardian” is no other than the soul maj^ be seen 

1 ^ 3 Tr 1 i 164 30. 
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from the way in which verse 31 follo\TO immediately 
on verse 30 which mentions the breathing, speedful, 
movmg hfe-pnndple moreover, the frequentative 
{vanva^it) tells us the frequency of the soul’s reti^ to 
this world. It was with tins idea uppermost in his 
mind that tlie poet talks, in Herakleitean fashion, of 
those who come liither as those who are mo^g-away, 
and those who are moving back as already returning 
hither,^ as Herakleitos should talk of the gods bemg 
mortals and the men immortals. 

30 . We have been obliged to make this long sur- 
Tho ethno-psjcho- vej’ of tlie Vedic idea of life after 

oniy order to prove that 
uon. the three cliief moments in the 

idea of Tiansmigration, namely tlie passage of the soul 
from the bod5% its habitation m other forms of exis- 
tence like the plants or the v'aters, and even its re- 
turn to tlie human form, are all iniphcitly found even 
so far back the times of the Rigi'eda , and when 
tliese are coupled with the mapient idea of tlie quahty 
of action {dliaima) which detemimes a future exis- 
tence, wu see that tliere is no reason wh}'^ we should 
persist m saving tliat the idea of Transmigration is an 
un-Arj'an idea, that the Indians borrow ed it from the 
non-Aryan abongiiies of India, and that m some in- 
explicable way the idea found aitrance m other 
countries and cults beyond India. On the principles 
of ethnic psycliologjr, almost everj^ nation contams 
withm It the possibility of am\mg at the idea of 
Transmigration from wathm its own proper psycholon- 
cal development ; and there is no more reason why 
we should say that Greece borrowed the idea of Tran^ 
migration fiom India than wc might say that Eg5q)t 

k 164. 19, 
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herself borrowed rt from India. If Prof. Keith* 
acknowledges that the Egyptians themselves believed 
m the possibiht 3 '’ of a dead man “ returning to wander 
on earth, visitmg the places he had loved in life, or 
again changhig himself into a heron, a swallow, a 
snake, a crocodile oi a girl," theie is no justification 
for sajnng, as he does, that " tins is mdeed transmigra- 
tion, but a different transmigiation from either that 
of Greece oi India " Whenever there is recognised 
the possibihty of the soul coming to mhabit a body as 
a god-like prmciple from without, wherever it is sup- 
posed that the soul could likewase part from the bodj^ 
as it came, wherever it is thought that the soul 
after partmg from the body could lead a hfc of disem- 
bodied existence, and wheiever it is supposed to re- 
turn again to the earth and inhabit any form of exis- 
tence whatsoever, there is a kmd of undjong life con- 
ceived for the soul from which the step to actual Trans- 
imgrahon is not very far removed , while the crowning 
idea in transmigration, namely^ that of is a 

product of very late' growth, and even though it is 
found in Pythagoras and Plato and the Indian S 3 ^tem 
of Yoga, we have no reason to attribute it defimtelj^ 
to the Vedic seers or to the Upanishadic philosophers, 
unless perhaps we scent it m the rather unconsaous 
utterance of the sage Vamadeva that he was m a former 
fife " Manu or the Sun."^ 


31 We now come to deal with the question of the 
Transmigraaon in idea o£ Traiismigration m tte Upa- 


the TJpanishads 
Kathopanishnd. 


in 

the 


mshads themselves We have al- 
ready tried to prove that the idea 
of Transmigration has been adumbrated in the great 


1 R A S Journal 1909 p 569 seq ■' Pythagoras and transmigration,'^ 
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riddle-li3rmii of the In the Upanishads, on 

the other hand, the idea has been most exphcitly ad- 
vanced Wdien the father of Nachiketas told him that 
he had made him over to the God -of Death, Nachi- 
ketas rephed by sajmg that it was no -uncommon fate 
that was befallmg him “ I indeed go at the head of 
TTiany to the other world , but I also go in the midst of 
many. WhoX is the God of Death gomg to do to me ? 
Look back at our predecessors (who have already gone) > 
look also at those who have succeeded -them Man ripens 
hke com, and hke com he is bom agam” (S 21 a). 
Nachiketas is anticipating the gospel, and sajnng more 
than the gospel of St John * “ Except a com of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abide-th alone , but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit The gospel never says 
that the com of wheat is reborn , but Nachiketas says 
that ]ust as a com of gram npens and perishes and is 
bom agam, so does a man hve and die to be bom agam 

32 The locus classtcus, however, of the idea of 
Transmigration, in Transmigration is to be found in 
uS- Bnhadaranyaka Upanishad, 

which goes mto great details over 
the manner m which a man dies and is bom again. 
We are first told how at the tune of birth all the ele- 
ments vait upon the approachmg soul, their lord and 
king , and then ve are told, how these wait agam upon 
the soul to give him a send-off when he is about to 
depart " And as on the approach of a king, the pohce* 
men, magistrates, chanoteers and goi'eniors of touns 
vait upon him with food, and drmk, and tents, sainng 
‘ he comes, lie approaches,’ similarly do all these "ele- 
ments uait on the conscious self, sawng this Brahman 
corner, this Brahman approaches , and agam, as at the 

I Joh- *2 24 
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of ihe kint;'‘- d^iUiluic, the policemen, magis- 
rhaiioo ot'.. ami ^ovitiioi- of towns gather 
round hnn. *-nmlajl\ <lo all \ital aim gather round the 
soul at the time of tUMth" (S. ai. b). Tlien follows a 
ver} ualmtn Ui-mption of the actual mannei of 
dtalh . " XMieii tlu Mtal aim are gathered around him, 
the Sell collecting together all the })Oition 5 of hght 
mo\e'; down into the luail , and when the ‘ person m 
the c\e ' has turned awaN , then lie ceases to know an}'^ 
fonns He becomes cemcenlratcd in Inmsclf, that 
IS the leason wli\ thc\ sa\ he is not able to see, he 
becomes at one with Imnself, that is the reason why 
they say he m not able to speak, or hear, or laiowa 
Then the ti]) of Ins heart m filled with liglrt, and, 
through that light the soul mo\cs out cither the 
way of the eye, or the licad, or any other part of the 
bod}' As the Self moves out, life moves after it ; 
and as the life moves, the vanoiis ^^tal airs depart 
after It Him follow** his knowdedge, his works, and 
his former consciousness” (S 21 c). It is important 
to notice that in this last sentence a doctrine of 
katman is being advanced, which becomes stiU more 
explicit almost immediatel}' , ” And as a caterpillar, 
after reaching the end of a blade of grass, finds an- 
other place of support and then draw's itself towards 
it, similarly this Self, after reachmg the end of this 
body, finds another place of support, and then draw's 
himself tow ards it And as a goldsmith, after taking a 
piece of gold, gives it another new'er and moie beauti- 
ful shape, smnlail)' does this Self, after ha%'mg thrown 
off this body and dispelled ignorance, take on an- 
other, new'ei, and more beautiful form, whether it be 


I The ^Q^b anvarabh is understood by Max Mniler and Denssen as 
meaning 'take hold of”, eg, Denssen translates " Dann nehmen ihn 
das Wissen und die W'erke bei der Hand and seine vormabge Erfah- 
rung ” — Sschng Upantshad^ t- p 475 
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of one of the Manes, or Demi-gods, or Gods, or of 
Pra]apati, oi Brahinan, or of any other bemgs Tins 
Self, then, as Ins conduct and behavioui has been, so 
does he become- He whose works have been good be- 
comes good , he whose works have been evA becomes 
evil By holy works, he becomes holy , by sinful 
works, smful It is for this reason that they say that 
a person consists merely of desires , as his desire is 
so is his wiU , as his will, so his work , as his work, so 
his evolution” (S 21, d) This passage is important 
from various pomts of view It tells us in the first 
place that a Soul finds out its 'future body before ft 
leaves its former one m fact, it seems that the passage 
calls m question a “ disembodied ” existence. Then 
again, it teUs us^that the Soul is a creative entity, and 
in Anstotehan fashion, creates a body as a goldsmith 
creates an ornament of gold. Then agam, the passage 
says that the Soul is like a Phcenix which at every 
change of body takes on a newer and more beautiful 
form Next, it regards the Soul as amenable at every 
remove to the law of karman, and teUs us that it re- 
ceives a holy body if its actions have been good, and 
a sinful body lE its actions have been bad Further, 
the same passage tells us that ” ^ to the man wha 
has no desires left m hun, who is desireless because he 
has all his desires fulfilled, his desires bemg centred 
only m the Self, the vital airs do not depart such a 
man bemg Brahman (while he hved) goes to Brahman 
(after death) Of that import is this verse ‘ when 
a man becomes free of all desires that are m his heart, 
mortal as he is, he nevertheless becomes immortal 
and obtains Brahman ' And as the slough of a snake 
might lie on an ant-lull, dead and cast away, even so 
does his body he Bemg verily bodiless he becomes 
immortal , his \ntal spints are (merged in) Brahman, 
and become pure light” (S 21 e) 
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33. Of fins immortal existence, howevei, we shall 

ha^’c occasion to speak presentl}^ 
Before we do tins, we must ex- 
plain what was supposed b}'' the 
Upanishadic philosophers to he the fate of the ordi- 
naiy soul, and especiallj'' of the bad soul To speak of 
the latter fimt, there arc vaiious passages m the Upani- 
shads, for example, m the Bnhadai anyaka, Tsa, and 
Katha Upanishads, which tell us that the Upanishadic 
philosophers believed that the vdeked soul was destmed 
to go to a " loyless " “ demonic " region which was 
" enveloped m darkness.” This conception — the be- 
lief in a Hades — the Upanishadic philosophers share 
with many other branches of the Aryan race There 
IS however, nothmg on lecord in the Upanishads to 
show whether these bad souls had to suffer eternal 
damnation in this sunless region, or whether their stay 
in that region was only temporary. “ Joyless indeed 
are the regions ” says the Bnhadaranyaka Upanishad 
” and also enveloped in pitchy darkness where igno- 
rant and [unenlightened men go after death ” ” De- 

monic* are the regions ” says the I^a Upanishad ” and 
also enveloped in pitchy darkness, where those who 
have destroyed their souls are obliged to go ” This 
same Upanishad adds that ” those who worship what 
IS not real knowledge enter mto gloomy darkness,” 
which idea is also elesewhere expressed by the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad While the Katha Upanishad 
tells us that " those who make a gift of barren cows 
which have drunk water and eaten hay and given 
their milk, themselves go to the joyless regions” 
(S, 22) These passages show us that the Upanishadic 

I Dr. R. G Bhandorkar in an important article in the B B R A S 
Journal makes the following interesting suggestion The Sanslcnt 
' equivalent of the word demonic viz " Asurya ” may here refer to the 
Assyrian coimtry, ” Ass3irian ” and “ Asuryan ” being philologically 
idonticnl, the y and the ti being interchangeable as in Greek 
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philosophers beheved in a sunless region where the 
Ignorant, the unenhghtened, the self-murdering, and 
the pseudo-chantable were obhged to go after death 


34 As regards the other souls, a passage m the 


Eschatology In the 
Brlhadaranyaha 


Brihadaranyaka Upamshad, which 
seems to be the oldest of its kmd, 
tells us that a soul after death 


ascends through the regions of the wmd and the sun 
and the moon, and comes at last to a region which is 
hke the Platonic " Isles of the Blessed” and which is 


free from gnef and snow, and there dwells through eter- 
mty " When a man goes away from this world, he 
comes to the wind There the wmd opens for him a 
hole as large as the hole of a chanot-wheel. Through 
it he moves upward and comes to the sun. There the 
sun opens for him a hole as large as the hole of a 
* Lambara ’ Through it he moves upward and comes 
to the moon There the moon opens for him a hole as 
large as the hole'~of~an±rmn~^Through it he ascends 
andj:ome5'1:o a world which is sorrowless and snowless 
an<i there remams for aye” (S 23) This passage 
must be regarded as one of the oldest of eschatological 
passages m the Upamshads In the first place, the 
passage, in itself or m its context, does not make it 
clear whether such a fate is reserved for all souls or for 


the good souls only it speaks of souls without distmc- 
tion The eschatological passages m the Chhandogya 
Upamshad, which we shall quote presently, must be 
regarded as of a later date, because that Upamshad 
goes into very great details over the respective fates 
of the ascetic or the householder, and consigns the one 
to the w’ay of the Gods, and the other to the way of 
the Fathers In fact, we Imd m that Upamshad a 
dificn ntuil eUboration of the eschatological idea which 
IS ad\ anced m the passage from the Briliadaranyaka 
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which we have aheady quoted vSecondly, jt is re- 
markable that, as m the Upanishads geneially, so m 
tins Upanishad, the woild of the moon is legarded as 
situated at a greater distance fiom us than the world 
of the sun Thii dly, it is to be noticed that the Region 
of the Blessed of which the passage speaks is a region 
without snow.” Docs this mean that the Upani- 
shadic plulosophcr was tormented by too much cold 
m the region where he lived ^ And finall}'', the idea 
of “ eternity ” is already introduced in that important 
passage, and ve aic told that such a soul hves m these 
blessed regions for ever and ever. 


35. In the Chhandogj’-a Upanishad, on the other 
^ ^ ^ ^ hand, as we have pomted out. 

Eschatology In the ^ 

chhaadogjn ti\c Two the cschatological idea under goes 

a deal of transformation There 
we are told that there are two wa 5 ^s open to the 
mortals, the bright way and the dark way, the ” archir- 
marga” and the “dliuma-marga,” the '‘devayana” and 
the “ pitnyana,” the Way of tlie Gods, and the Way 
of the Fathers It is these two paths which were 
later unmortahsed in the Bhagavadglta" as they are 
already adumbrated in the hjmns of the Rigveda% 


jcT^ snTTcTT ^ SRfJ I! 

^ 11 

II H. ^ 1 . VIII 24-26 

2 The Deva3rfina which is mentioned in Rigveda X 19 i has the same 
meamng as in the Upanishads 

'U: ^ 3 T 3 q^f|- I 

The path nhich in the above ^e^se is regarded as *' difierent from” 
the WAv of the Gods must be only the Way of the Fathers — PitnySpa 
The word Pitn3'fina, however, in the Rlg^'eda is often used with a 
saenfiaal instead of a funeral connotation of 

| ^. x. 2 7, 
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As regards those who practise penance and faith 
in a forest, says the Upanishad, whether after their 
death people perform their obseqmes or not, their 
souls enter the path of light, and they move suc- 
cessively “ from hght to day, from day to the 
bright half of the month, from the bnght^hah of 
the month to the six months during which the sun 
moves to the north, from these months to the year, 
from the year to the sun, from the sun to the moon, 
and from the moon to the hghtnmg There is a per- 
son not-human who carnes them to Brahman. Tins 
path ,is known as the path of the Gods, or the path of 
Brahman Those who proceed on this patli never 
return to the cycle of human existences, yea never 
return” (S, 24 a) Ovei agamst this path, there is 
accordmg to the same Upanishad another path re- 
served for those, who, hving m towns, lead a life of 
charitable deeds and perform works of pubhc utihty. 
Such people do not indeed travel by the path of the 
Gods which is reserved only for the penance-perform- 
ing ascetics of the forest. They travel by the path of 
smoke, ” fiom smoke they go to mght, from the 
night to the dark half of the month, from the dark half 
of the month to the six months durmg which the sun 
moves to the south, but they do not leach the year 
From these months they go to the world of the fathers, 
from the world of the fathers to the sk3^ from the sky 
to the moon. There they dwell till the time comes for 
them to fall do\vn. Thence they descend by this road . 
from tlie moon they come down to the sky, from the 
sky to the ^vmd. Having become wmd they become 
smoke ; havmg become smoke they become mist , 
having become mist they become a cloud , havmg 
become a cloud they ram down. Then tlie}' are bom 
ns cithci nee or bailey, herbs or trees, sesamum or 
leans Al this stage, verily the path is difficult to 
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follow. Whoever eats the food or discharges the 
seed, hke unto him do they become” (S. 24 b). 

36 It is not difficult to undeistand that these so- 

The moral backbone paths are merely miagmaiy 

Of upanishadic escha- wa57s ui which the primeval mmd 

tried to express itself m regard 
to the eschatological idea , but the}?' were not so 
understood for a great length of tmie, and dogmatic 
systematisers tried to justify them m one way or 
another, the most reasonable of tliese justifications 
bemg that the Sun and the Moon and the Smoke and 
the Night were regarded as presidmg deities, and 
theiefore tlie soul was understood as bemg given over 
in the chaige of these deities who sent him whither he 
deserved It is not difficult to see that the two paths 
which are spoken of m the above passage are merely 
mythological explanations of an msoluble problem The 
great Ramadasa, the patron samt of the Deccan, said m 
his Dasabodha that one does not need to beheve m the 
two paths. ^ What becomes of the soul after death it is 
not given to man to understand , and if any credit is to 
be given to the author of the Upanishadic passage, it 
is not for havmg solved the problem but for ha\ung 
attempted the solution. Philosophical!}? speakmg, ve 
are not much concerned with the actual stages of the 
ascent or descent of the soul, but only with the idea of 
ascent and descent And looking at the problem m 
this way, one is filled vith a great deal of surprise and 
admiialion when one sees that the ideas of ascent or 
descent were placed on no less than a moral founda- 
I ^ 1 ^ I fr ^1- ^ ^ d 

vrg fit 11 11 1 = 2 ^ 

sRfl 1 I! I1 l 

5 ^ yjTOfl 1 f^isofr I (I n 

VII. 10. 13-15 
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tion. " According as a man’s woiks are, so does lie 
become.” It is this moral backbone of the Upani- 
shadic eschatology that gives it a great philosophical 
value In the passage of the Chhendogya Upanishad 
]ust next to the one we have discussed, we are told 
that those who have been of a “ beautiful ” character 
quickly attam to a covetable birth, that of a Brahmana 
or Kshatriya or Vaisya, and those who have been of an 
” ugly ” character speedily attain to a miserable birth, 
as that of a dog or swine or panah (S 24 c), which 
statement is made still more definite m the Kaushitaki 
Upanishad where the law of karman is explicitly men- 
tioned, and a soul is said to take on the body of “ a 
tworm or a moth’ a fish or a bird, a leopard or a hon, 
a. serpent or a man, or any of these other creatures, 
accordmg to his karman and knowledge” (S 24 d ) 


37 We have seen hitherto that the philosophers of 

the Upanishads beheved m a re- 
toSf?sc£foiogy^^^“' gion hke the Platonic Hades m 

which the incurables were possibly 
confined for ever , we have seen that they beheved m a 
region like the Islands of the Blest, differmg however 
from Plato inasmuch as they regarded hfe in this region 
as absolutely eternal , we have seen that they beheved 
m the Path of the Gods which led stage by stage to the 
world of Brahman, whence they supposed there was no 
back-turning; while they also believed in the Path 
of the Fathers, which led the soul to supramundane 
regions where it hved so long as its merit was not ex- 
hausted, but when this came to an end, the soul had 
to descend in the shape of rain-drops and take on a 
body according to the remnant of its works On the 
other hand, ve do not find that anything like the con- 
ception of the Tartarus of Plato or the Purgatory of 
Dante was present to the mind of the Upamshadic 
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philosopheis. Tliis could be explained on the simple 
hypothesis that to the Upanishadic seers, as to the 
later Indian philosophers, the world itself was a grand 
purgatory where the effects of sin were to be wiped 
out by good action. On the other hand, we find that 
creatures low in the scale of evolution w ere sundered 
as with a hatchet ” from the rest of creation ; to them 
the Chhandog3^a Upanishad denies the right to enter 
on tlie path of liberation, ordaining that they must 
for ever be fixed in the lound of births and deaths. 
Neither on the path of the Gods, nor on the path of 
the Fathers, are these base creatures allowed to tread. 
They must keep up the round of coming and going : 
their rule is not “ die to live ” but “ live to die.” _ 
And it is -wonderful that the Upanishad includes even 
” a tiger or a lion, a wolf or a boar,” m the same cate- 
gory with ” a worm or a moth, a gnat or a mosquito” 
(S. 24. e). 


38. There is, however, a later phase in the develop- 


Varlation in the con- 
ception of the Path of 
the Gods. 


ment of the conception of the 
path of tlie Gods which we must 
not fail to notice. The Kaushitaki 


Upanishad makes a curious development in the con- 
ception of the Path of the Gods It tells us that when 
a soul comes to the Path of the Gods, ” he first goes 
to the world of Fire, then to the w'orld of Wind, then 
to the world of Varuna, then to the world of the Sun, 
then to the w^orld of fndra, then to the world of Praja- 
pati, and finalty to the world of Brahman.” It does 
away with the relaj’s recognised in the Bnhadaranyaka 
Upanishad or the "Chhandog^^a Upanishad and substi- 
tutes new ones. Instead of such unmeaning concep- 
tions as the ” world of da5^” or ” the world of the 
bnght half of tlie montli,” or ” tlic world of the six 
months during w'hich the sun is mo-vung tow^ards the 
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summer solstice,” or finally ” tlie world of tlie year,” 
it substitutes “ the worlds of deities ” which are 
recognised as property deities Then it tells us, 
that " when such a soul has reached the world of 
Braliman, Brahman directs his attendants to run 
towards the soul and receive him with all the glory 
which is due to himself alone. He sa3^ that as the 
soul has reached the Ageless nver, he can never be- 
come old. Upon the command, five hundred celes- 
tial damsels move towards the soul — a hundred with 
fruits, a hundred with ointments, a hundred with gar- 
lands, a hundred with clothes, and a hundred with 
perfumes ; and they decorate the soul with all the orna- 
ments which are due to Brahman Being so decorat- 
ed, the soul knowmg Brahman, moves towards 
Brahman. He comes to the Ageless river which he 
crosses merely by the motion of the mind He then 
shakes ofi his good deeds as well as his bad deeds. 
His beloved relatives partake of the good deeds, and 
unbeloved of the bad deeds. And as a man driving 
fast m a chariot looks down on the revolvmg wheels, 
so does the soul look at daj* and night, good and bad, 
and all the contrary pairs. Bemg tree from goo(Tarid 
free from e\*ilj knowing Brahman, he moves towards 
Brahman” (S. 24. f). 

39. The culmmating point, however, of the Upani- 

shadic psychology is reached when 
i^^dea of Immortal come to the treatment of the 

idea of Immortal Life. This is one 
of the crucial points in the mterpretation of Upani- 
shadic doctnne, and expert opinion has been divided 
on this point for the simple reason that ever^* dogmatic 
philosopher has vished to find nothmg but his own 
doctnne m the Upanishads. We. vho stand for no 
do^ma in particular, know how to understand the ’ 
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Upguishadic passages on this head, because we want 
to take a merety historical suivey of the doctrine, and 
not to press the passages into the service of any parti- 
cular view to which we may be committed. Looking 
at the Upanishads fiom tliis point of %dew, we see that 
there is a systematic evolution that could be traced 
through them of the ideas that were held on the sub- 
ject of Immortahty. We are told m a passage of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad that the best kmd of eternal 
life that may be conceived for anybody is that he 
should be " hfted to the region of the deity ” whom he 
has loved and worslupped durmg hfe, and that he should 
partake of all the happmess that is possible m that 
region (S. 25. a). Another passage from the Mundaka 
Upanishad tells us that the best kmd of eternal life 
should be regarded rather as the " companionship ” 
of the highest God with whom the soul should be hbe- 
rated at the time of the greats end (S. 25. b). Not 
satisfied with a mere companionship, another passage 
declares that eternal hfe consists m attammg to an 
absolute “ hkeness ” to God and enjojung hfe of per- 
sonal immoitahty, a view which plays so large a part m 
the theologj^ of Ramanuja (S. 25. c) On the other hand 
^ankaracharya would be satisfied with nothmg short of 
an *' absorption m disunity " and a life of impersonal 
immortahty. As nvers which flow mto the sea disap- 
pear m the mighty waters and lose their name and 
form, even so does the^wise soul become absorbed m 
the transcendent Pei son and lose its name and form 
As when honey is prepared by tlie collection of vanous 
jmces, the juices cannot discnmmate from which tree 
thej:^ came, even so when the souls are merged m the 
Real they cannot discriminate fiom which bodies they 
came (S 25. d). This is nothmg short of a doctrine of 
impersonal immortahty. Fmally, an important pas^ge~ 
from the Munc^a Upanishad teUs us that the soul of 
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a man who has come to self-consciousness become 
mingled after death wdth the whole Universe (S. 25. e 
Such a soul becomes a great diffusive power, whos 
voice is on the rolling au* and who stands in the rism 
sun, and who may be seen m star or flower or when 
ver the eye may be cast^ Or else to express it m th 
words of a poet of rare imagination . 

“ He is made one with Nature * there is heard 
His voice m all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of the night's sweet bird ; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in hght, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own , 

Which weilds the world ivith never wearied love, 
Sustams it from beneath, and kmdles it above 
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CHAPTER IV 


ROOTS OF LATER PHILOSOPHIES 


Introductory 


It Las been customary among commentators of 
Upamshadic Philosophy to regard 
the vanegated philosophical texts 
of the Upamshads as constitutmg one systematic whole 
Thus the many great commentators on the Upanishads,- 
such as those belongmg to the schools of Plurahsm, 
Qualified Momsm, Momsm, Pure Monism and others, 
have tned to utilise even those passages, whose import is 
manifestly agamst the particular doctrmes which they 
are holdmg, as authontative texts to prop up their own 
particular dogmas The primary cause of such a hand- 
Img of the Upamshads is a mistaken notion of the mean- 
ing of revelation The Upamshads, hke the l^gveda, 
havmg been regarded as a revelation from God, it 
seems impossible to these commentators that such a 
revelation should contain texts which are contra- 
dictory of each other A second reason for the manifest 
attempt to press all the Upamshadic texts mto the 
service of the particular dogma to which these philo- 
sophers are committed is the lack of a histonco-cntical 
spirit which refuses to see m the Upamshads the bub- 
bhng up of the thoughts of numerous sages of anti- 
quity, each of whom tned to express as naively, as 
simply, and as directly as possible the thoughts which 
were uppermost m his imnd, and which he regarded 
as fully descnptive of the view of reahty which cons- 
aously or unconscious^ had sprung up withm liim As 
wc shall see m the course of the chapter, the Upam- 

various prmaples of thought, and 
> us be called the Berecynthia of all the later sys- 
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terns of Indian Philosoplty. Just like a mountain 
which from its various sides gives birth to rivers which 
run m different diiections, similarly the Upanishads con- 
stitute tliat loft}^ emmence of philosoph}?’, which from 
its various sides gives bn*th to. mullets of thought, 
which, as they progiess onvai'ds towards the sea of 
life, gather strength b3^ the mflov^ of innumerable tn- 
butanes of speculation Which intei mitten tlj* ]om these 
n^uilets, so as to make a huge expanse of waters at 
the place wheie they meet the ocean of hfe It is 
thus that we see in tlie Upanishads roots of Buddliistic 
as well as Jam Philosoph^^ of vSamldi3^a as well as 
Yoga, of ]\llmansa as well as 6ai\usm, of the theistic-m3^- 
stic pliilosophy of the Bhagavadgita, of the D\^aita, the 
Vl^ishtadvaita as well as tlie Advaita s37stems. Let 
no man stand up and sa5'’ that the Upamshads advo- 
cate onty one smgle doctrine. A careful study of 
the Upanishads, supplemented by a cntico-histoncal 
spirit engendered b}?" the study - of V^estem thought, 
vuU soon 1 educe to nought aU such fn^-olous notions 
that there is 01113;^ one s5^stem of thought to be found 
in the Upamshads For long the personal equation 
of philosophers has weighed vuth them m determinmg 
the interpretation of texts so as to smt their ovn parti- 
cular dogmas. As agamst tliese, it shah be our busi- 
ness m the course of this chapter to pomt 07it how from 
the Upamshads sprmg various streams of thought, 
which graduaUy become more and moie s3’’stematised 
mto tlie architectonic s3i^stems of latei Indian Philo - 
soph3u 


2. We shah begin b3’’ a consideration of the sources 


The Upnnlshnds nnd 
Buddlilsm 


of Buddhism as found m Upam- 
shadic hteratiue It ma^- be re- 


membei ed tliat the end of the 


Upanishadic period and the beginnmg of tlie Bud- 
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histic period are contemporaneous, and that the one 
gradually and nnperceptibly merges into the other. 
When the Chhandogyopanishad said that m the be- 
ginning venly Not-Bemg alone existed, and that it was 
later that Being was bom from it (S i. a), we have to 
understand that a reference was made here to a doc- 
trine which was to become full-fledged m the later 
denial of existence and the mamtenance of a void in 
Buddhistic hterature When m his commentary on 
the above passage, ^ahlcaracharya states that this 
may refer to the doctrme oi the Buddhists, who said 
that “ sadabhava ” alone existed before the creation 
of anything, he is right m referring it to the doctrine 
' of the Buddhists. The metaphysical mamtenance of 
Not-Beingiias its ps^^chological counterpart m the main- 
tenance of the theory of the demal of Soul. When 
the Kathopanishad said, that when a man is dead, 
various people think variously about the spirit that 
mspired him, some sa5ung that it stiU lives, others 
saymg that it has ceased to exist (S. i. b), we have 
m embryo the “ anattar-vada ” of the Buddhists, the 
theory of a demal of Soul, a theory which the Bud- 
dhists probably held in common with the Charvakas 
with whom there was no soul except the body. Then 
agam, the cry of Nachiketas — that ever5rthmg that exists 
exists only for the nonce and never for the morrow, that 
objects of sensual enjoyment only wear away the vigour 
of the senses, that hfe is only as short as 'a^dream, 
that he who contemplates the dehghts issumg from 
attachment to colour and sex may never crave for 
longevity (S. i c) — all this may be taken to be equally 
well the cry of Buddhism, which is almost contempo- 
raneous vrth the thoughts put into the mouth of 
Xachiketas, that eveiydlung m this world is full of 
sorrow, ” sarv'am duhkham duhkham," that every 
Hung that eMstils heeting and evanescent, ''sarvagm 
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kslianikam kshanikam.” The injimction given in 
the Brihadaran 5 ^aka that a man who thus becomes dis- 
gusted with the woild should rise from desiies for pro- 
geny or w^ealth, and take to the life of a mendicant 
(S I. d) is onty too prophetic of the order of Bhikkus 
in Buddhism as w^ell as Jainism. Wlien again, the 
Aitareyopanishad said that all the existence in this 
world — the live great elements, all the beings that are 
bom from the egg or the embryo or ow^e their exis- 
tence to perspuation or germination from the earth, all 
horses and cattle and men, and finally everythmg that 
breathes or moves or flies or is stationary — all these are 
knowTi by intellect and are based in mtellect (S i. e), 
we have here enunciated for us the root-prmciple 
of the metaphysics and the epistemology of the Vijna- 
navadms, when we remember that there is only an easy 
passage from the word prajnana ” wliich is actually 
used m the quotation, to the word vijnana,'' which 
the Vijnanavadms use Finally, when in the conversa- 
tion between Jaratkarava and Yajnavalkya m the 
Bnhadaranyaka, Jaratkarava pressed Yajnavalkya to 
the deepest issue, Yajnavalkya said that it behoved 
them to retire to a private place and discuss the merits 
of the question he had asked only m private, and we are 
told that what passed between Jaratkarava and Yajna- 
valkya was only a conversation about the nature of 
Karman, and that they together came to the conclu- 
sion that a man becomes holy by holy actions and 
sinful by sinful actions (S i. f ) — a thought which was 
probably later reiterated in the Kathopamshad where 
we are told that the souls take on a new body m 
morganic or hve matter accordmg to their works and 
wisdom (S T g) — a passage where we have once for 
all laid down for us the prmciple of Karman which 
became the mspiration of Buddhistic as well as other 
systems of philosophy m India^ but'lvhich appears 
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penance, ritnai, karman, the 'prorlds, and the name 
(S. 4- b). It may be noticed that the sixteen parts 
that are here dedared to constitute the Person are 
more or less mythological and fabulous in their nature ; 
but we are concerned here more with the id-&!L of the 
Person with sixteen parts than with the cmistifuents of 
the Person themselves . When the later Samkhya PMlo- 
sopher developed his conception of the Lihga-saiira con- 
sisting of seventeen parts, he must have had at the back 
of his mind this conception of the Person with sixteen 
parts from the Pramopanishad, even though there is 
an amount of diherence between the two conceptions. 
It is to be remembered, nevertheless, that the Pranas 
and the elements, the sens^ and the mind, which are 
enumerated in the Pramopanishad as constituting the 
Person with sixteen parts, are also indnded in the 
conception of the Linga-^aina in the later SaihMiya 
phEc^phy, which only daborates these and makes 
the lihga-ferlra consist of the five elements, the five 
pienas, the five senses, and the mind, all of which axe 


induded in the scheme of the Prainopanishad, with 
the addition of intellect only. FinalTy, the rdation of 
the sixteen pans in the Prasnopanishad to the Person 
iiimsdf IS also noteworthy, as we are told that these 
parts are to the Person as rivers are to the Ocean, the 
former merging themselves into the real bemg of the 
latter, what exists really and ultimately bemg the 
Person in one case, and the Ocean in the other. " As 
the rivers which fiow to the Ocean disappear after 
having reached the Ocean, their very name and form 
are cesrrcyed, and they are simply called the Ocean, 
even so these sixteen parts tend towards the Person, 
and reaching him disappear, their very name avn form 
are destroyed, and they are shnph- called the Person, 
wro IS himself without parts and immortal ” (S n. c). 
Or, tc take smother memphor, this tune a realistic one. 


V# 
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these parts are centred in tlie Person as spokes in the 
navel of a wheel (S. 4. d). In any case, it is noticeable 
that the conception of the Person 'with sixteen parts 
in the Pra^nopanishad may safely be regarded as the 
precursor of the later Samkhya conception of the 
Lihga-§arira, which was itself borrowed by the later 
Vedantic philosophy 


4. We have hitlierto considered tlie traces of Upa- 

nishadic SSrhkhya philosophy in 
the Chhandogya, Katlia aad Pra^- 
na Upanishads. The hens classic 
CHS, however, of Samkhya philosophy is the ^veta^'va- 
tara which gives us a fuller and more detailed accoimt 
of Samkhya philosophy as understood m those days. 

, To begm wth, it may be remembered that the 6veta4va- 
’tara was ^vritten at a time when tlie Vedanta, the 
Sarhkhya, and the Yoga were yet fused together. 
There was yet no definite hne of cleavage between the 
Maya of the Vedanta and the Praknti of the Samkhya, 
and the Samkhya was, hke its compeer system the 
Yoga, theistic m its metaphysical standpoint. The 
^veta4vataropamshad wavers between ie theistic 
and the deistic view of the Godhead. In one place 
God is desenbed as bringing to maturity Nature or 
Svabhava, when he is said to preside over the pro- 
cess of development and to utilise the Gunas as best 
he may (S. 5. a)." He is also desenbed as the Lord of 
Pradhana or Praknti, of mdividual Souls, as well as 
1 of Gunas (S. 5. b). Like a spider that weaves a web 
out of the matenal from within itself, the one 
\ God-head unfolds himself by means of the quahties 
''bom of Prakiiti (S. 5. c). The Praknti is merely 
God's magic power, and God is the great- magician 
(S. 6. a). With his powers, God is described as crea- 
ting the world, while the other, namety the Indi- 
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vidual Soul, is described as bound in the chains 
forged for him by the Universal Soul (S. 6. b). In 
this way we get a theistic descnption of the God- 
head, who is endowed with all activity, and the 
power of creation and government. On the other 
hand, there are other passages where God is descnbed 
as livmg apart from Praknti in a transcendent sphere, 
while the Individual Soul in the blindfoldment of his 
ignorance hes by the Praknti and is caught in the 
meshes of her love (S. 7. a). In a true deistic spmt 
God is descnbed as only the spectator of actions, as 
being absolutely free^from the influence of quahties 
and as thus hving apart from contamination with 
Praknti (S. 7. b). We need not pomt too often that 
the ^veta^vatara was written at the time of the part- 
ing of the ways between the Vedantic, the Samkhya 
and the Yoga Schools of Thought, which explains 
why we have not in the ^vetaivatara cut-and-dry doc- 
tnnes about Nature and God and their inter-relation 
That the Saihkhya and the Vedanta were merged 
together at the time of the ^vetaivatara could alsa 
be proved by the way in which the Upanishad describes 
the tawny-coloured being (Kapila) as first created by 
the Godhead, who is descnbed as looking upon him 
while he was bemg bom (S. 8 a) Much controversy 
has arisen about the interpretation of the word “Kapila” 
in the above passage and doctrinaires are not wanting 
who hold that the Kapila referred to m the above 
passage was no other than the origmator of the Sam- 
khya Philosophy It need not be denied that the 
author of the ^veta^vatara had no idea whatsoever at 
the back of his mind about the existence of Kapila, 
the originator of the Saihkhya Plulosophy, but it is 
ewdent from the way in which two other passages 
from the same Upamshad teU us that the Kapila of 
the above passage is merely the equivalent of Hirapya- 
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garbha, the Intermediary Person, the Logos of 
Indian Philosophy, who was the first to be created 
by God, and who was endowed by him with 
all powers (S. 8. b) ; while what doubt may still be 
lurking about such a Vedantic interpretation of the 
word Kapila, which the author of the Upanishad 
must have had in mind, may finally be set at rest 
by the consideration of a last passage from the Svetaiva- 
tara, where we are told that it was Brahma, the 
Creator, who was first created by the Godhead as in- 
termediary between himself and creation (S. 8. c), 
thus placing beyond the shadow of a doubt the identity 
of the Kapila Rishi of ^veta^vatara V. 2 with the 
Hiranyagarbha of ^veta^vatara III. 4 and IV. 12, as 
well as the Brahma, the Creator, of Sveta^vatara 

, VI. 18. 

/ 5. As for the roots of the Yoga system, we must 

1 also turn to the 6vet54vatara, 

Y^a! which is its locus dassicus. There 

is a passage of a very peculiar in- 
terest in the second chapter of the ^veta^Vatara 
'which gives us the rudiments of the practice and 
philosophy of the Yoga doctrine as later formu- 
lated. It may be seen that in the first place 
it calls our attention ’ to the posture of the body 
at the time of practising ’ the Yoga. Anticipating 
the Bhagavadgita, it tells us that we should hold 
the trunk, the neck, and the head in a straight line at 
the time of meditation. No elaborate scheme of 
Asanas is yet furnished, which was to form the principal 
theme of the New Upanishads, especially those perta^ 
ing to Yoga which brought Rajayoga mto lin^y^ 
Hathayoga. Then, secondly, we are adjemg hansS 
trol our senses by means of mind, a rjye' remembered 
to the later Pratyahara. Thir^ correct than the 
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gulate our breath, implying that it should be made 
rhythmical, which practice may be called the precursor 
of the later PrSnaySma. Fourthly, we are told that the 
environment in which one should practise meditation 
should be pure, and free from sand and fire, as well as 
sounds and water-pools, and that as far as possible, the 
meditation should be practised in the recesses of a 
cave. Fifthly, we are informed of the harbingers of a 
spiritul day-light to come, namely the forms of mist 
and smoke, the sun and the fire, as well as other appear- 
ances which will be discussed in the last chapter of 
this work. Sixthly, we are led mto the secret of the 
physiological effects produced by the "'fire of Yoga 
We are told that one who practises Yoga becomes age- 
less and immortal ; and tiiat he feeb his body to be 
light and completely healthy. Lastly, the ^vetaiva- 
tara immediatdjj^ cames us to the highest result secur- 
ed by the practice of Yoga, namely, to the state of 
SamlUihi, where the Individual Soul sees the Univer- 
sal Soul and becomes one with him (S. 9. a), a fact 
adumbrated in the famous Yoga-Sutra — tada dr ash- 
tuh svarUps avastltdiiam. The process of Dharana and 
Dhyana as preparatory to Samadhi are not separatdy 
mentioned in this Upanishad for the reason that both 
of them may be seen to be parts of, and thus capable of 
being incorporated in, the highest state, namely, that 
of Samadhi. The Kathopanishad, however, makes 
mention of DhSrana and tells us that this consists 
n a continued equanimity of the senses, mind, 
and intellect, and calls it the highest state of Yoga 
(S. 9. b) ; while the Dhj^ana is also mentioned in lie 
^vetS^vatara i. 14, where we are asked to meditate 
^x)n the Godhead and to bung him out of the recess' 

^ 

assap- of later Yogic philosophy 

BQ IS merely the equh? of Yoga as mentioned m 
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the old Upanishads, namely, the Asana, the Pranayama, 
the Pratyahara, the Dharana and the Dhyana, all 
as preparatory to Samadhi, we have the fnll-fledged 
eight-fold scheme of the Yoga, or the Way to Spiritual 
Realisation. Moreover, the deistic conception of God 
as advanced in the Yoga-SGtras, especially in a Shtra 
like Meiakarmavipakaiayaih aparamnshtah pumsha- 
viiesha livarah, is already present in the Upamshads 
when, as in the Mundaka, we are told that the Uni- 
versal Soul merely looks on, while the Individual Soul 
is engaged in the enjo5mient of Praknti, or, as m the 
Katha, the Godhead is described as being beyond the 
reach of the sorrows of the world, just as the Sun, who 
is the eye of the world, is beyond the reach of the de- 
fects of vision (S. 9. d). Finally, the physiological 
, basis of Yoga was being already discussed in the days 
^ of the Kaushitaki and the Maitri, when it seems 
. an impetus was being given to physiological thought, 

! which, as later advanced by the embryological and 
I other discussions in the Garbhopanishad, was to pave 
- the way for a physiology which was to be at the root 
of the systems propounded by Charaka, Agmve^a and 
others. Thus in the Maitn Upanishad an enumera- 
tion is made of the seven Dhatus * bone, skm, muscle, 
marrow, flesh, semen and blood ; of the four Malas, 
namely, mucus, tears, faeces, and urine , and of the*^ 
three Doshas, namely, wmd, bile, and phlegm (S. 9. e); 
and in the Kaushitaki Upanishad we are told that 
the blood-vessels that go from the heart to the 
Purltat are as small as a hair divided thousand-fold, 
and that they are either tawny-coloured, or white,or 
dark, or yellow, or red (89!). With a little variatw^ 
these blood-vessels were described, before the tune r 
the Kaushitaki, in the ChhSndogya, as being f 


Mimansa 


white, blue, yellow and red (S 9^' 
dSra^yaka as , white, blue,^ remembered 
i , correct than the 
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[S. g. h). Whatever we may say about the "" white " 
blood-vessels or yellow ” blood-vessels and the rest, 
it is evident that the authors of these passages knew 
at least the distinction between the blue and the red 
blood-vessels, a fact of great physiological importance. 
It was the study of Yoga which was the cause of the 
rise of physiological science which was the precursor of 
the later full-fledged systems of medicine. 

6. The mention of blood-vessels and the Puritat 

takes us to another subject, namely^ 
The vpaaisbadB and sourcc of certain Nyaya-Vai- 

seshika doctrines as found in the 
Upanishads. It may easily be seen that the Upani- 
shads are in a sense entirely different in their tenor and 
argument from the systems that go under the names 
of Nyaya-Vai4eshika. While the business of the Vai^e- 
shika philosophy is to make a catalogue of ultimate 
existences in Nature, and of Nyaya philosophy to 
discuss the nature of dialectic and its aberrations, the 
Upanishads aim at stating as simply as possible the 
metaphysical doctrine of Atman. The only point 
of contact, it seems, between the Nyaya-Vai^eshika 
on the one hand and the Upanishads on the other, so 
far as their metaphysics is concerned, is the concep- 
tion of the Summum Bonum or Moksha which the 
Nyaya-Vai^esluka systems derive from the Upanishads. 
Moreover the Nyaya-Vai^eshika systems of philosophy 
require a highly developed stage of logical thought 
which would care more for the instrument of know- 
ledge than for knowledge itself. Hence we do not 
find many traces of the Nyaya-Vai§csliika doctrine in 

But the doctnne of the Puritat as 
from the Upanishads has been bodily taken by 

the above passage is'llpi^^ systems of philosophy, and a 

s been also mtroduced in tha 
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doctrine by those systems. 'V^'hile the BrihaGaranya- 
kopanishad tells ns, probably for the hist time in 
the history of UpanishadicThonght, that at the time 
of sleep, the Sonl mo\^ by the Xadis to the Pnritat, in 
tvhich it takes lodgment and canses the physiolcgical 
action of sleep (S. lo. a), the lS3raya philosophy takes 
up this idea hnm the Biihadaranyaka, only snbstitn- 
tes hlind for Soni, and says that it is the ^hiid nrhich 
thns moves throngh the arteries to the Pmftat, and it 
is only when the Hind is lodged in the Porftat that 
sleep occnis. The principal reason for the change 
thns introdnced by the Nyaya Philcsophy scans to be, 
probably, that one conld easily predicate sle^ abont 
the Hind, bnt conld never predicate it abort the 
Sonl, which mnst be regarded as always m-sleeping I 
Secondly, the Taiscsnika philosophy itself, jaitictLlarly 
in its enumeration of the Drawasj nameiv the 
nye diherent Elements along with Rala^ Haras and 
Atman, the Dik being irdnded in the Akasa, is in- 
debted to many passages hrom the UpaoMiads where 
the nve Elements are mentioiied along with other 
concepiioiis, as for example, to the passage in the 
^vetasvatara where we are tcCd that the Atman is the 
Time of Time, and that the Elements, namely, 
earth, water, £re, air and ether are merely his handi- 
work (S. no. b). Finally, when the Chhancogya Upa- 
nishad satrs that it is the Aka& or ether which is the 
carrier of somdp-tor we are told, it is by Akasa that man 
calls, it is by Aka^ that man hears, it is by Aka^ 
that man is able to hear the echo of a somd (S. lo.c), — 
we are introdnced to a ccncepticn which later played 
such an important part in. the isaiyayika philosophy 
when it deSned Akasa by its principal mark, namely, 
that of being the carrier of some. The Himansa 
doctrine, on the ether hand, it may be remembered 
by the bye, is more sdemmeahy correct than tbs 
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Upanisliadic-Naiyayilca doctrine when it tells ns 
that it is the air which is the canier of sound 
and not ether — a fact corroboiated by modem 
science. 


7. The MlmSnsa school of thought, by the very 

nature of its ritualistic problems, 
The uponiBhadB and ^ ^ much in common with 

Mlmansa. , 

Upanishadic philosophy, whose 
business it is to consider the nature of the Ultimate. 
But there is one very important philosopliical doctrine 
of the Mimansalcas wliich has been advocated by the 
l4avasyopamshad. This Upanishad tells us that those 
who walk on the path of ignorance, namely, that of 
works, go to pitchy darkness ; while those who wallc on 
the path of loiowledge go to greater darkness still. 
Ignorance leads to the one result, while knowledge leads 
to tlie other. Tins is what we have heard from the Sages, 
M^ho have told us about the nature of ignorance and 
knowledge But he, who knows both the path of ignor- 
ance and the path of knowledge together, by his Imow- 
ledge of the one is able to cioss the bund of death, and 
by his knowledge of the other to attain to immortality " 
(S ii) This very important quotation from the I^avSsyo^ 
panishad tells us the way of synthesis out of the' conflict 
ing claims of works and knowledge. On tlie one hand, 
mere works are insufficient, on the other, mere know- 


ledge is msufi&cient. The Purva MlmansS which 
advocates the one and the Uttara Mlmansa which 


advocates the other may both be said to take partial 
views As against both these the I^vasyopanishad 
tells us that he who knows how to reconcile the claims 
of both works and kmowlcdge is able to extricate him- 
self from the evils mhcient m either and to eniov the 
advMtages of both by going beyond both of them. 
\N e know how m later times there Was a very great eon- 


A. 
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fiict between the schools of Prabhakara, Kumanlabhatta 
and dahkaia, the fust maintaining that absolution 
could be attained onl}' bj^ means of \sorks, — and know- 
ledge itself he regarded as work, — the second main- 
taining that absolution could be attained only by a 
combmation of knowledge and works, and the third 
maintaining that absolution must be attained only 
by knowledge. The Kavasj opanishad puts fortli an 
idea w'hich supports neither the doctrine of Prabha- 
kara on tlie one hand, nor the doctrine of Sankara on 
the otlier, but only the doctrine of Kumarilabhatta that 
absolution is to be obtained by a combination of know- 
ledge and w'orks, w'hile it even goes beyond Kumarila- 
bhatta m assertmg that botli knowledge and works 
are to be negated m the higher synthesis of realisa- 
tion. As Kumanlabhatta said a bird could not fly 
m the heaven merely by one wing, but only by means 
of both ■wings together, similarly, says the I4avasya» 
man must reconcile the clauns of both knowledge and 
works to be able to soar in the regions of the Infimte, 
the synthesis of soanng bemg even superior to the 
fact of equipoise. We thus see how the I^avasyopani- 
shad puts forth a theory w'hich later became the pivot 
of the doctrine of the moderate MlmSnsakas, support- 
ing as it does neither the doctrine of the ultra-Ml- 
mansakas, nor that of the ultra-Vedantists, 

^ 8. As for the roots of 6aivism in the Upanishads, we 

- must turn agam to the ^veta^va- 

though Uma as a 
heavenly damsel is mentioned so 
far back as the Kenopamshad, still, for a detailed 
' and systematic philosophy of ^aivism, we must neces- 
jsanly turn to the ^veta^vatara. It is true that 
I the conception of Rudra-^iva was bemg developed 
1 since the days of the l^gveda and the Atharvaveda ; 
as • T' = - 
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but it IS only when we come to the tune of Sveta- 
! ^vatara that we find the doctime of Siva placed 
ion a more or less philosoplncal foundation. We 
> are told m this Upanishad that it is the God 
I^a who supports both the mutable and the mr- 
mutable, the mamfest and the unmamfest. As con- 
trasted with Hun is the powerless Atman, who is 
bound on account of his being the enjoyer of the fruits 
of action ; but that, when this Atman knows the 
/ he is reheved of his bonds, namely, thePa 4 as" 
i‘ (S. "12 a) The philosophy of Pasu, Pati, and Pa 4 a is 
' thus to be already seen m an embr3^omc stage m the 
\ Sveta^vatara. “ Rudra is the only Lord God. The}^ 
,do not maintain another God He who rules these 
i woilds by means of his powers, standing before everj^ 
man's face, and destroymg the created world in anger 
'at the time of the Gieat End (S 12. b) — He is the 
Lord 6 iva, who, hidden m all bemgs, is the sole enve- 
loper of the universe, who is hke the very subtle film at 
the top of ghee, by the knowledge of whom alone comes 
freedom from the meshes of ignorance " (S. 12. c) 

" Venly does tlie God spread manifold the meshes m 
liis hands, and move on the surface of tlus globe 
He cieates and recreates and maintams his sove- 
reignty over all the worlds’’ (S 12 d). In this 
fashion is the God Rudra, who is identified vith ^iva 
or I^, magnified m the ^vetasvatara as the only Lord 
God wlio IS the Supreme Soul of Souls and who is the 
Governor of the universe, by the knowledge of whom 
alone the mdividual Soul, who is bound dov'ii in the 
t meshes of ignorance, can attain absolution Tlus was 
the manner m which the ^vetasr^atara pa\'cd tlic way 
for later ^ai^ism, its theistic way of glonfication, 
suffused W’lth a tnnitanan nionisiu, becoming the pivot 

of the doclnnes of Ka^iii ^aivism and Southern 
Samsm. 
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9 . When we come to discuss the relation between 
^ the Upanishads and the Bhaga- 

' Pbrascologictil and ^ 7 

Ideological identities 'vadgltS, we must observe at the 
between the Upanishads Outset that a fuU disCUSsion of 
and the Bhagavadgita. ppoblem cannot be attempted 

at the short space at our disposal in this chapter. 
The problem is so interesting and so wide that a full 
discussion of it could be attempted only in a sepa- 
rate treatise. It is necessary for us nevertheless to indi- 
cate the main hnes of the relation between the Upani- 
shads and the Bhagavadgita at this place There is an 
amount of truth in the famous verse which tells us 
that “ the Upanishads are like a cow, Knshna like a 
milk-man, Arjuna hke the calf that is sent to the udders 
of the cow before milking, and the Bhagavadgita like 
the milk-nectar that is churned from the udders of the 
cow.” As illustrations of the way in which the 
Bhagavadgita borrows ideas, phrases and even senten- 
ces from the Upanishads, we have to note how the 
verse from the Kafhopanishad which teUs us that 
“ the Atman is never bom nor is ever kiUed, he neve 
comes from anything, nor becomes an5ihing, he is 
unborn, imperishable, eternal, has existed from all 
eternity, and is not killed even when the body is kiUed” 
(S. 13 a) is reproduced almost word for word in 
Bhagavadgita II. 20 ; as weU as that other verse from 
the Katha which tells us that " when a kiUer thmks 
he is killing and when the kiUed thinks he is being 
killed, neither of them verily kno\vs, for the Atman is 
neither killed nor ever Idlls,” (S. 13 b) is reproduced 
in those very words m Bhagavadgita II 19. Then 
agam we see how a verse from the Kathopanishad 
which teUs us that " the Atman is not even so much 
as heard of by many, that even hearing Him people 
do not know Him, that the speaker of the Atman is a 
miracle, that the obtainer of Him must have exceed- 
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ing insight, that he who comes to know him after 
being instructed by such a wise man is himself a mira- 
cle (S 13 c) is paraphrased and adopted m Bhaga- 
vadglta II 29 ; while another verse from the same 
Upanishad “What word^ the Vedas declare, what 
word the penances busy themselves about, what word 
mspires the life of spiritual discipleship, that word, 
briefly I teU thee, is Om ” (S. 13 d) is also reproduced al- 
most word for word m Bhagavadgita VIII. 13. Fmally, 
the conception of Devayana and Pitnyana, the path 
of the Gods and the path of the Fathers (S. 13. e), 
which the Upamshads, as we have seen, themselves 
borrowed from the Vedas; was handed over by them 
to the Bhagavadgita, which, m a very cnsp descrip- 
tion of the two paths (VIII. 24-25), teUs us, m the very 
same stram as the Upamshads, that those who move 
by the path of the Gods move towards Brahman, while 
those who go by the path of the Fathers return by the 
path by which they have gone. 


10 So far we have considered the passages from 

Development of the the Bhagavadgita and the Upam- 
Bhagavadgita over the shads which are Substantially 
upanishads idenical from the pomt of view of 

either phraseology or ideology We shall now consi- 
der those passages and ideas from the Upamshads 
which the Bhagavadgita has borrowed, transformed, 
and developed, so as to suit its own particular philo- 
sophy. The verse from the I^avasyopamshad which 
tells us m a spirit of apparent contradiction that “ a 
man should spend his life-tune only m doing actions, 
for It IS o^y thus that he may hope to be untamted 
y action ” (S 14 a), has supphed the Bhagavadgita 
^ an idea so prolific of consequences that the 

HODhv^of deemed it fit to erect a whole philo- 

Hopfiy of Karmayoga upon it As we may also pomt 
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out in tlic chapter on (ho Ethics of tlir Upanishnds, 
this p.‘^s‘;ar:<' supplies us \utl> the means as well as the 
tjoal of moial life, without piMup us the connecting 
link between them As we shall sfc later, the prin- 
cipal theme of the Bhagaaadgita is to leach a life of 
acU\*it\ coupled with the efiects of actionlcssncss 
through the intermediate linkage of un-attachment to 
and indifference to the fnnts of action Secondly, 
when in the Munckikojianishad we find the descrip- 
tion of the Cosmic Pci-^on with fire as his licad, the 
sun and the moon as his c}cs, tlic qiiarlcre as lus cars, 
the Vedas as liis speech, air as his Prana, the universe 
as his heart, and the earth as lus feel (S. 14. b), we have 
in embrj^o a dcscnpiion of the Yi^varfipa wdnch later 
became tlic llicme of the famous Eleventh Chapter 
of the Bhagavadgita on the transfigmcd personality 
of Krislma. It is true at the same time that the 
Mundakopanishad probably borrows the idea from the 
Punishasrikta, but it is equally Inie to say that it 
supplies the Bhagavadgita with a text upon.W'hich 
the latter enlarges, and evohes the conception of the 
Cosmic Person, who fills all, who is all-powerful, to 
whom the past and the future aie like an eternal now, 
sul^mission to w'hom and assimilation to whom consti- 
tute the ends of mortal endeavour. Then, thirdly, 
while the Kathopanisliad gives us a scheme of psycho- 
logical and metaphysical existences mixed together 
in a famous passage where it declares that beyond 
the senses are the objects, beyond the objects is 
mind, beyond the mind is intellect, be5^ond the 
intellect is Mahat, beyond the Maliat is the Avyakta, 
and finally beyond the AAyakta is the Purusha, 
beyond whom and outside whom there is nothmg 
else (S. 14. c), the Bhagavadgita simplifies the scheme 
very much by retaimng only the psychological 
categories and domg away with the metaph5^ical, 
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for the simple reason that it understands the passage 
to have a psychological rather than a metaphysical 
significance. Thus, when the Bhagavadgita in III 42 
teUs us that be5mnd the senses is m i n d, that be3^ond 
the mind is intellect, and that beyond mtellect is the 
Purusha; it drops out altogether the categories of the 
objective world, — ^the Mahat and theAvyahta, — retams 
only the psychological categories and simphfies 
the scheme immensely Fmally, the devotional im- 
pulse which beats in the heart of Narada when he im- 
plores Sanatkumara to imtiate him into spiritual wis- 
dom (S 15. a), as well as the equally fervent emotional 
attitude of Brihadratha when he requests ^akayanya 
to lift bun out of the mire of existence hke a frog from 
a waterless well (S 15 b), — ^which emotional attitudes 
may be seen to be strangely m contrast with the 
otherwise generally dry mtellectual argumentation of 
the Upanishads, — ^become later almost the founda- 
tion-stone for the theistic-m57stic philosophy of the 
Bhagavadgita, in which the dry mteUectuahsm and 
the speculative construction of the Upanishads dis- 
appear, and we have the rare combination of poetry and 
philosophy which makes the “ Upasana ” of the 
§vetasvatara (S 15 c), or “ Bhakti ” to God as 
to Guru (S. 15. d) the sine qua non of a truly mystic 
life, whose end is the realisation of God. 


11 


In one important respect, however, the Bha- 

The Asvattha in the gavadglta takes a position almost 
Upanishads and the antagomstic to the position ad- 
hagavadgita vanccd in the Upanishads In the 

Kathopanishad, we have the descnption of ” the eter- 
nal A^vattha tree with its root upwards and branches 
dotrawards, vhich is the pure immortal Brahman, m 
which aU these worlds are situated, and beyond which 
ere is nothing else (S 16) In this passage we are 
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told tliat the A^vattha tree is the Bralunan itself, and 
that it is imperishable. On the other hand, tlie Bha- 
gavadgltd, at the opening of its 15th Chapter, tells 
us tliat “the Asvattha tieehas its root upwards and 
branches downwards. Its leaves are tlic Vedas It 
sends out its branches both downwaids and upwards, 
which are nourished by the Guiias. Tlie sensual 
objects are its fohage. Yet again, its infinite roots 
spread downwards in the form of action m the human 
world. It is not possible to have a glimpse of that 
tree here in this fashion It has neither end, nor be- 
ginning, nor an}’ stationanness whatsoever. After 
having cut off this Asvattha tree, wduch has ver}’ strong 
roots, b}^ the forceful weapon of unattachment, w’e 
should then seek after tliat celestial abode from 
w'hich there is no letiim, and reach the pimieval 
Person, from w’hom aH existence has sprung of 
old " (XV. 1-4) We are not concerned heie to dis- 
cuss the ments or dements of this desenption of tlie 
Asvattha tree in the Bliagavadgita We shall not 
consider the contradictions that are mtroduced m this 
description, but we are concerned here only to find 
how’ far this desenption from the Bhagavadgita agrees 
with the desaiption in the Kathopanishad It ma}’ 
be noted at once that there is an agreement be- 
tw’een the Upanishad and the Bhagavadgita so far as 
the Asvattha tree is regarded as ha^mg its root upwards 
and its branches downwards. But, while the Upam- 
shad teaches tliat the Asvattha tree is real, and iden- 
tical witli Braliman, and therefore mipossible of being 
cut off, the Bhagavadgita teaches that the Asvattha 
tree must be regarded as unreal, and as identical wath 
existence, and tlierefore that it is necessarjf to cut off this 
tree of existence b}- tlie potent weapon of non-attach- 
ment The two descnptions seem to be almost at 
daggers drawn It may be noticed hy students of 
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comparative mythology that the descriptions of the 
Asvattha tree m the Upanishad and m the Bhagavadgii a 
have an analogue in the description of the tree Igdrasil 
in Scandinavian mythology. It is important to notice 
also that the description of the Igdrasil agrees witli 
that of the Upani shads m making the tiee identical 
with Reality, and therefore havmg -a leal concrete ex- 
istence. On the other hand, it agrees with the Bha- 
gavadgita m making the actions, the motives, and the 
histories of mankind the houghs and branches of this 
tree of existence We cannot do better than quote 
in this place Carlyle’s famous description of the tree 
Igdrasil : “ All Life is figured by them as a Tree, 
Igdrasil, the Ash-tree of Existence, has its roots deep 
down m the kmgdoms of Hela or Death , its trunk 
reaches up heaven-high, spreads its boughs over the 
whole Umverse ; it is the Tree of Existence. At the 
ioot of it, in the Dsath-kmgdom, sit Three nornas 
Fates, — the Past, Present, Future , watenng its root 
from the Sacred WeU Its ‘boughs,’ with their bud- 
dings and disleafmgs, — events, things suffered, thmgs 
done, catastrophes, — stretch through all lands and 
times Is not ever3^ leaf of it a biography, every fibre 
there an act or word^ Its boughs are Histones of 
Nations The rustle of it is the noise of Human Ex- 
istence, onwards from of old It grows there, the 
breath of Human Passion rusthng through it , — or 
storm-tost, the stoimwmd howhng through it hke 
the voice of all the gods It is Igdrasil, the Tree of 
Existence It is the past, the present and the future , 
what was done, vhat is doing, what vail be done , the 
infimte conjugation of the verb To do ” It is unfortu- 
nate tliat the Scandma\aan descnption should have 
placed the roots of the Ash tree deep down m the 
kingdoms of Hela or Death, and even though its trunk 
is described as rcachmg up heaven-high, it were much 
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to be wished that its roots had come from the region 
of the life eternal. In that respect, both the Bhaga- 
vadglta and the Upanishads have a distinct advan- 
tage over the Scandinavian mythology. 

12. We must not forget, however, to discuss the 
. merits of a question which has 

Ghhandogya and the assumed some importance at the 
Krishna of the Bhn- hands of Certain modem inter- 
gavndgita. preters of the Bhagavadgita and 

the Upanishads, especially because it seems to us 
that these interpreters have raised a dust and com- 
plain that they cannot see. In the Chhandogya, 
there is the mention of a Krishna who was the son 
of Devaki, and these interpreters feel no difficulty 
in facilely identifying him with Krishna, the son of 
Devaki, who was the divine hero of the Mahabharafca. 
We shall see how futile such an identification is. 
But before we go on to this discussion, we must state 
first the meaning of the passage where the name of 
Krishna, the son of Devaki, occurs. In the third 
chapter of Chhandogya, there is a passage which stands 
by itself, the purport of which is to liken a man to 
a sacrfficer and thus institute a comparison between 
the human life and the sacrificer's life. What hap- 
pens in the case of the life of a sacrfficer ? When ha 
undertakes to perform a sacrifice, he is first disallowed 
to take food, or to drink water, or in any way to 
enjoy. This constitutes his Diksha. Then, secondly, 
there are certain ceremonies called the Upasadas m 
that sacrifice, m which he is allowed to eat and drink 
and enjoy himself. Thirdly, when such a sacrfficer 
wishes to laugh, and eat and practise sexual inter- 
course even while the sacrifice is gomg on, he is 
allowed to do so if he just sings the hymns of praise 

called the Stuta^astras. Fourthly, he must give certain' 

s6 
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Daxinas or gifts to the sacrificial priests in honour of the 
sacrifice that he is performing. Fifthly, he pours out 
the Soma libation which is equivalent to a new birth 
of the sacnficer. Fmaliy, the sacrificer takes the 
Avabhntha bath at the end of the sacrificial ceremony 
which puts an end to the sacrifice These are tlie 
stages through which a sacnficer 's life passes Now 
we are told in the passage which we are discussmg that 
Ghora Angirasa, the reputed teacher of Knshna who 
was the son of Devaki, mstitutes a companson be- 
tween the hfe of a sacrificer and the hfe of a man m 
general. At the initial stage of a man's hfe, he has to 
serve merely as an apprentice, and cannot eat and drink 
and enjoy on certam occasions. Secondly, another 
stage opens before him, namely, when he can eat and 
drink and enjoy himself. Thhdly, when he grows a 
little 'older, he can laugh and eat and piactise sexual 
intercourse Fourthly, the price which he has to pay 
for leading a holy life is that he should cultivate the 
virtues, namely, penance, hberality, straightforward- 
ness, harmlessness, and truthfulness. Fifthly, when 
he has procreated, we may say he is bom agam m his 
child. The final act of the human drama takes place 
when death lets down the curtain, and the man is on 
the pomt of departing from his life At such a cntical 
time, sa5rs Ghora Angirasa to Knshna — ^and we are 
told that when this knowledge was imparted to Knshna 
he never thirsted agam for further knowledge— 

— ^man must take refuge m these three thoughts : 
Thou art the mdestmctible , Thou art the unchange- 
able ; Thou art the very edge of life (S. 17) From 
this passage a number of modem ciitics have argued 
that the Knshna, the son ol Devaki, who is mentioned 
m this passage, must be regarded as identical with 
i^h^a, the son of Vasudeva, who, as we have pointed 
• IS the divine hero of the Mahabharata. Mr. 
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Grierson in the “Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics” pomts out in a very facile fashion, that 
“ Knshna Vasudeva, who was the founder of the new 
monotheistic religion, was the pupil of a sage named 
Ghora Ahgirasa, who taught him so that he never 
thirsted again.” In answer to such an identification 
of Krishna, the son of Vasudeva, and Krishna, the 
pupil of Ghora Angirasa, we have to pomt out that 
tliis is merely an assertion uithout proof. It 
passes our understanding how for the simple reason 
that Knshna, the pupil of Ghora Angirasa, was the son 
of Devaki as mentioned in the Chhandogya, he could 
be identified with Knshna, the son of Devaki, of the 
Mahabhar^a, wheie no mention is made whatsoever 
of Ghora Angirasa who was the teacher of ICrishna in 
the Chhandogya. Such a fact cannot be easily ignored 
m a work hke the Mahabharata which is expected to 
give us everythmg about the divine warrior Krishna, 
and not leave the name of his teacher unmentioned. 
If the Knshna of the Chhandogya is to be identified 
with the Krishna of the Mahabharata, for that matter 
why should not we identify the Hari^handra of the 
Aitareya Brahmana who had a hundred wives with 
the Han^handra of mythology who had only one 
ivife ? Mere similanty of name proves nothing. It -fills 
one with humour that a new facile philosophy of 
identifications Brahmana-wise should have been insti- 
tuted in modem times by a host of critics of no 
small calibre when they would raise a huge structure 
of mythico-imagmaiy identifications by rolling to- 
gether the god Vishnu of Vedic repute, Narayana the 
Cosmic God, Knshna the pupil of Ghora Angirasa, und 
Vasudeva the founder of a new religion, and thus try to 
prove that the sources of the rehgion of the Bhagavad- 
glta are to be found in the teaching of Ghora Angirasa I 
There would aeem to be some meaning, however, in the 
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attempted identiflcatioii of the Krishna of the Chhan- 
dogya with the Krishna of the Bhagavadgita, when, 
in verse 4 of the passage we are discussing, we are 
told that the gifts which such a sacrificer should make 
to priests are those of the following virtues * Tapas^ 
Danam, Arjavam, Ahmsa and Satyavachanam. 
This list is closely similar to the list of virtues enum- 
erated in the Bhagavadgita XVI 1-2, where the 
same virtues are enumerated along with a number 
of other virtues, and almost m the same order. But 
this fact also proves nothing, because, as we have 
pointed out in the preceding paragraphs, the Bha- 
gavadgita is a congeries of quotations, phrases, and 
ideas borrowed from the Upanishads, and it is only 
accident,' as we may say, that the five virtues 
mentioned above should have been enumerated in the 
Upanishadic passage where Krishna, the son of DevakI, 
is also mentioned. There is a story about the Delphic 
Oracle that a number of trophies were hung round 
about the temple in praise of the god who had 
saved so many souls at different times from ship- 
wreck in the nudst of waters. A philosopher 
went to the temple and asked. Yea, but where 
are those that are drowned ? Similarly may we say 
about the virtues m the Chhandogya passage 
which are identical with the virtues m the pas- 
sage from the Bhagavadgita True, that the virtues 
enumerated m the Chhandogya almost correspond to 
the virtues enumerated m the Bhagavadgita, but, 
why, for the world, should not the essence of the teach- 
ings of Ghora Angirasa have been incorporated into 
the Bhagavadgita, when the Upamshad passage teUs us 
that at the last moment of a man's hfe, he should take 
resort to these three thoughts * Thou art the mdes- 
tructible. Thou art the unchangeable, Thou art the 
very edge of life ? Why should not the Bhagavadgita 
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have profited by these three expressions * Akshita, 
Achyuta and PrSnasam^ita ? ^Vhy should it have left 
us meiely mth the advice that a man should utter Om 
at the time of Ins death and meditate upon God ^ 
Finally, we may say that the burden of the proof of 
the identification of tlie two Krishnas falls upon those 
who make the assertion, and so far as their arguments 
have gone, we do not tlunk that they have, m any 
way, proved the identification at all 

13. The relation of the Upanishads to the Brahma- 

The Upnnishads «nd sUtras is no less interesting and 
tiie sciioois of the Ve- no less important than the rela- 

tion of the Upanishads to the 
Bhagavadgita In fact, the whole of the philosophy 
of the Vedanta in its various schools has been based 
upon these three foundation-stones, namety, the Upa- 
nishads, the Brahmastitras, and tlie Bhagavadgita, 
and thus it may easily be expected tliat the mter- 
relation of the Brahmastitras to the Upanishads from 
which they were denved must constitute an equally 
important problem Badarayana, the author of the 
Brahmastitras, boiTo\TO so frequently and so immense- 
ly from the Upanishads, m fact, all his aphonsms 
are so much rooted in the texts of the Upanishads, 
that it would be impossible either to imderstand or to 
interpret the Brahmastitras wthout a perpetual re- 
ference to the texts of the Upanishads As to whe- 
ther he taught the duahstic Vedanta or the qualified 
monistic Vedanta, or tlie monistic Vedanta, it is not 
our business here to discuss ; but it must be remem- 
bered that each of the three great schools of t^edantic 
philosophy, namely, the schools of Aladhia, Rama- 
nuja, and $!ankara, interprets tlie Brahmastitras as 
well as the Upanishads m its own w ay. The ^uddhad- 
vaita, the DvaitSdvaita and other mterpretations of tlie 
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philosophy of the Brahmastitras and the Upanishads 
are merely varied combmations of the ultimate posi- 
tions reached m these three mam systems of philosophy. 
Hence, when we have discussed how far the Upanishads 
sanction the difference between the Dvaita, the 
Vi^ishtadvaita and the Advaita schools of philosophy, 
we have exhausted all the different fundamental con- 
ceptions of the Vedanta, from whose^ permutation and 
combmation all the other systems are derived And 
even while we are discussmg these three mam schools 
of Vedantic philosophy, a number of fundamental 
propositions anse, difierence m the treatment of which 
constitutes difference m the systems themselves. Thus 
the mam problems which these philosophers have to 
answer are these What is the nature of God ? Is He 
different from, mcluded m, or identical with the Ab- 
solute ? In other words, are the theological concep- 
tion of God and the philosophical conception of the 
Absolute one and the same ? What is the relation of 
the Individual to the Umversal Soul in these systems ^ 
Do these systems joaffifanHiie reality of creation, or, 
do they^ppo^ that, after aU, creation is only an 
-^appearance and an illusion ^ What is the doctrme of 
Immortahty in these systems ? What do these systems 
say about the immanence and transcendence of God ? 
How can we define the Absolute — ^m positive terms, 
in negative terms, m both, or m neither ? The an 
swer to these and other problems of the same kmd 
constitutes the fundamentum dtvistoms of the systems 
themselves We shall see how the three great schools 
of Vedantic philosophy find answers for these pro- 
blems accordmg to their different hghts m the texts 
of the Upanishads. 

14 The dualistic school of philosophy mitiated by 
Anandatlrtba finds justification for its mamtenance of 
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the doctrine of the entire disparateness of the Indivi- 
dual and the Universal Souls in 

upa^shnds"' ^ passage as the one from 

the Katha, which tells us that in 
this world there are two Souls winch taste of the 
fruits of action, both of winch are lodged m the 
recess of the human heart, and which are as 
different from each other as hght and shade '' 
(S. i8 a), corrected, as latei, m the passage from 
the ]\Iundakopanishad which teUs us that “ there axe 
two birds, companions and friends, both sittmg on 
the same tree, of which one partakes of the sweet 
frmts of the tree, while the other without eatmg mere- 
ly looks on " (S i8 b) The dif&culty m the passage 
from the Kathopamshad which we have quoted 
above is — how can we legard the Umversal Soul as 
en]oymg the frmts of action ? The enjoyment of the 
frmts of action could be predicated only about the 
Individual Soul and not about the Umversal Soul 
winch must be regarded as above such enjoyment. 
Hence, it was probable, that the Mundaka Upa- 
- mshad reheved the Umversal Soul of the burden of 
the enjojrment of the frmts of such action, and laid 
the fact of enjoyment_at the door of the Individual 
Soul. In any case, it is worth while notmg that the 
Individual Soul is m the above two passages spoken of 
as being entirely distinct from the Umversal Soul, and 
as being probably dependent upon it. These are the 
texts, which, hke the later one from the Bhagavadgita 
there are two Persons m this world, the Mutable 
and the Immutable , the Mutable is all these bemgs, 
while the Immutable is the one who exists at 
the top of them ” (XV. i6), have been quoted m 
support of their doctrine of the entire disparateness of 
the Individual and tlie Umversal Souls by the followers 
of Madhva. Then, again, when they speak about 
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the existence of a supreme God, who is the creator, the 
preserver and the destroyer of the universe, who 
exists as a personal Being, and as over-lord of all the 
Souls who are his servants, they have ample justifica- 
tion m passages like the one from the ^veta^vatara 
which tells us that "there is a smgle God who is hidden 
m all bemgs, who pervades aU, and who is the inner 
Soul of all Souls ” (S. 19 a), as weU as those others 
from the - ^veta^vatara itself which teU us that 
" beyond this universal God there exists nothing, than 
whom there is nothing subtler or greater, who stands 
motionless like a tree m the sky and fills every nook 
and cranny of the umverse ” {S. 19. b), or again like 
that last passage from ^vetasvatara, which, m the spirit 
of Xenophanes, tells us that God is all eye and aU ear — 
ovXos op^ 6 vXo 5 Poe2, ovXos Se r'^xovei 

i 

— ^with his face everywhere, his hands and feet every- 
where, who creates the beings of the earth and the 
fowl of the air, and who bungs mto being both the 
heaven and the earth (S. 19. c) ' Such a theory of 
the sovereignty of the Lord over organic as well 
as inorganic nature brings in its train a realistic 
theory of creation which teUs us that all these beings 
were created from Him ; they hve and move and have 
their being in Him ; and they are ultimately resolved 
in Him ” (S 20 a), as well as that all morgamc nature 
was created by Hun, " space bemg the &st to come 
out of Him, from which later were produced air and 
fire and water and earth, and the herbs and the trees and 
tlie food m the universe " (S 20. b). We have already 
seen in our discussion of the theones of cosmogony m an 
earlier chapter that a reahstic account of creation such 
as IS imphed m these passages is really an obstacle to 
those who try to make creation merely an appearance 
or an iUu<=;ion, and that therefore these texts support 
the doctrine of the realistic theory of creation of 
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Madli\'a as of none else. It is true that ^anlcara tries 
to explain the ablative implied in yatova ” or " tas- 
madva” as being Adliishthana-pahchami, Ramanuja 
trying to explain it as merely Upadana-panchamI, 
wliile Madhva explains it truly as Nimitta-pan- 
chaml. This is as much as to say, that wlnle accord- 
ing to Sankara the Atman oi the Ultimate Reahty 
stands behmd the universe as the support and sub- 
stratum of all creation which merely appears on it, 
according to Ramanuja, the Atman is the matenal 
cause of the universe as gold of gold-ornaments or 
earth of earthen-ware in qmte a realistic manner, while 
accordmg to Madhva, the Atman oi the Supreme Soul 
is the creator of the universe oi the mstrumental cause 
of its unfoldment. Finally, so far as the doctrine of im- 
mortahty is concerned, a passage hke the one from the 
Chhandogya winch tells us that the worshipper is 
lifted up to the region of the deity whom he has 
worshipped in life (S 21 ) supports tlie doctrine of 
Madhva that absolution consists not in bemg merged 
in the Absolute, nor even in being assimilated to Him, 
but m coming ncai lus piesencc and participatmg 
m hib glory so that the devotee may be hfted, accordmg 
to the requirements of the doctrme of Kramamukti, 
along with tlie God whom he has worshipped, to the 
state of' the lughest absolution at the end of time 


The Triuno Absoluto 
of Ramanuja. 


15. Ramanuja agrees with Madhva m maintaimng 

the utter separateness of the In- 
dividual Souls and God, the 
reality of Creation, as well as to 
a' great extent the doctrine of Immortality ; but he 
differs fiom him m regardmg the Absolute to be of 
the natuie of a Triune Unity, — a sort of a philosophic 
tripod, — of which Nature, the Individual Souls, and 
God form the feet So far, again, as the relation 
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between the Souls and God is concerned, be disagrees 
with JIadbva in maintaining a quabtative monism, 
tbougb be agrees wltb him in maintaining a numerical 
pluralism. For bis doctrine of Triune Unity, Rama- 
nuja finds ample justification in the passages from the 
^\'eta^atara wbicb tell us that there are three ulti- 
mate existences, all of them eternal and all together 
constituting the Absolute, namely, the powerless un- 
knowing Soul, the powerful knowing God, and the 
eternal Prakriti, which exists for the enjoyment of the 
individual Soul, and from which he receives recompense 
for his works ” (S. 22. a), and yet again that man 
need but know the three entities which constitute the 
Absolute, namely, the enjoyer, the enjoyed, and the 
mover, and that when a man has known these three, 
nothing remains to be known ” (S. 22 b). Thus we 
see that the Absolute of Ramanuja consists of Nature, 
Soul and God, God being identical with the Absolute 
considered in hie personal aspect, while there is only 
this difference between them that while God is the 
theological conception, the Absolute is the philosophi- 
cal conception, of the Triune Unity. It thus comes 
about that God is as much the Soul of Nature as 
he is the Soul of Souls This is the fundamental 
platform in the philosophy of Ramanujachaiya, and 
we shall see what justification he finds for such views 
in the Upanishads themselves 


16 . How is God the Soul of Nature ? There is 

a passage in the Bnhadaranyaka 
which teUs us that God is the 
Antarj'amin of the umveme : He 
hves inside and governs the universe from within. 


God, the Son! of Na 


This doctrine of the Antaryamin, which is advanced 
in that Upanishad m the conversation between Udda- 
laka Anmi and Yajnavalkya, constitutes the funda- 
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mental position in the philosophy of Ramanuja when 
he calls God the the Soul of Nature. Uddalaka 
Aruni asked Yajnavalkj^a two questions. “ Pray tell 
me," he said, " what is the Thread by which this 
world and the other world and all the things therem 
are held together?" “Pray tell me also," he con- 
tmued, " who is the Controller of the Thread of this 
world and tlie otlier world and all the thmgs therein?" 
These are the two celebrated questions propounded 
in the passage which we are discussmg, namely, the 
doctrine of the Thread and the doctnne of the 
Tliread-Controller. Yajnavalkya answered the first 
question by saymg that Air might be regarded as 
the Thread by which this world and the other 
world and all the things therem are held together. 
The second question he answered by saying 
that He alone might be regarded as the inner Con- 
troller " who dwells in the earth and within the earth, 
whom the earth does not know, whose body the 
earth is, who from within controls the earth. He 
is thy Soul, the inner controller, the immortal. He 
who dwells in the waters and within the waters, 
whom the waters do not know, whose body the 
waters are, who from within controls the waters. He is 
thy Soul, the inner controller, the immortal." Thus 
Yajnavalkya went on to tell Uddalaka Aruni that the 
inner Controller is He who is immanent likewise “ in 
fire, in the intermundia, in air, m the heavens, in the sun, 
m the quarters, m the moon, in the stars, in space, 
in darkness, in light, in aU bemgs, in Prana, m 
all thmgs and within all things, whom these things 
do not know, whose body these thmgs are, who con- 
trols all these things from within. He is thy Soul, the 
inner controller, the immortal. He is the unseen 
seer, the unheard hearer, the unthought thinker, the 
unimderstood understander; other than Him, there is 
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no seer, other than Him there is no heaic] , other than 
Him there is no thmker, other than Hun there is no 
understander ; He is thy Soul, the inner controller, 
the immortal. Everythmg beside Him is naught ” 
(S. 23 a). In tlus wise does Yajnavalkya declare the 
immanence withm, and the inner control of the universe 
by the all-pervading God. In the same fashion does 
the author of the Taittiriya tells us tliat “ at the 
time of creation, God entered everything that he 
created, and after having entered, became botli the 
This and the That, the Defined and the Undefined, 
the Supported and Supportless, I&owledge and Not- 
Knowledge, Reality and Unreahty — ^yea, he became 
the Reality , it is for this reason that aU this is venly 
called the Real ” (S. 23 b). This passage also decla- 
res the immanence of God in all things whatsoever, 
even in contradictories, and tells us that what thus 
comes to exist is the Real. The whole of Nature, 
therefore, which is God’s handiwork, as well as God’s 
garment, is filled and inspired by God who is its inner 
Controller and Soul. 


17 . How is God the Soul of Souls ? We are told m 


God, tbo Soul of 
Souls. 


the Bnhadaranyaka by the help of 
a simile which is oft repeated m the 


Upamshads that “just as the spokes 
of a wheel are held together in the navel and felly 


of a wheel, similarly in this Supreme Soul are centred 
all these beings, all gods, all worlds, aU the individual 


souls — ^the Supreme Soul is the king of them all ” 
(S 24. a). In another passage, the same Upamsliad teUs 
us, by a change of metaphor, tliat “just as little 
sparks may come out of fire, even so from the Supreme 
Soul all pranas, all worlds, aU gods, all bemgs come 
out. This IS to be mystically expressed by sa3'mg 
that the Supreme Soul is the verity of verities ; the 
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pranas, as well as othei Umigs mentioned along with 
them, are verities, of whom tlie Universal Soul is the 
supreme verity ” (S. 24. b). In these passages we are 
told how God may be regarded as the Soul of Souls, 
and we are also mimistakably told that the Supreme 
Soul is the Real of tlie Reals, tlie verity of venties, 
the individual souls and the world being themselves 
verities. This is corroborated by another passage of 
the Bnhadaranj-aka which tells us that God is the AU — 
^'both the formed and the formless, the mortal and 
the immortal, the stationarj^ and the moving, the this 

and the that He is the verity of verities, for 

aU these are venties, and He is the supreme venty ” 
(S 24. c). Both tlie mo\Tng and the stationary are 
thus the forms of God ; this is as much as to say, that 
God is the Soul of organic as well as inorgamc nature. 
He fills the Souls as he fills the Universe,’ and controls 
them both as their inner governor. 


18 . WTiat is the doctrine of Immortality corres- 


Ramonnja’s Doctrine 
of Immortality. 


ponding to such a philosophic 
position ? Ram^uja's main text 
in this matter is the passage from 


the Mundaka which tells us that ''when the de- 
votee sees the golden-coloured Person who is the aU- 


doer, the all-governor, and the source of the universe, 
he shakes ofi both sin and merit, and free from 


these, attains to divine likeness ” (S. 25. a). We have 
already noticed to a certain extent in the concluding 
portion of the last chapter how this conception of the 
immortal life in Ramanuja compares with the concep- 
tions both of Madhva and Sankara While, to Madhva, 


beatitude consists in bemg lifted up to the region of 
the deity and coming into his presence, to Ramanuja 
it consists in attaining to divine assimilation and m 
being like him though different from him, while to 
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Sankara it consists in being finally atoned to Divinity and 
being absorbed in that Divine Life in such a way that 
no trace of personal existence remains. These concep- 
tions of Immortality are the logical outcome of the 
philosophical positions advanced by these thinkers. 
We are not concerned here to discuss which of them 
seems to us to be philosophically sound, but we are only 
noting how each of these philosophers finds justification 
for his theory of the immortal hfe in the Upanishads 
themselves. There is a further point in which Ma d h va 
and Ramanuja agree with each other and differ from 
Sankara. In a passage from the Mundaka we 
are told that a man, who has attained to a per- 
fect catharsis from evil, and has his intellect firmly 
rooted in the principles of the Vedanta, after death 
goes to the regions of Brahma, with whom he attains 
to final absolution at the time of the great end” 
(S. 25. b). This passage preserves the personal im- 
mortahty of the souls and keeps them from being 
absorbed in divinity. Such a " Kramamukti,” as it is 
called, is not in hne with the real philosophical posi- 
tion of Advaitism, which sees in man the possibihty of 
being liberated even while he fives According to 
Advaitism, it is possible for man to attain to " jTvan- 
mukti” as it is called, to become free while living and 
though hving, to say nothing about the state of the 
soul after man’s death. V^en a man has realised 
God, he becomes one with Him , and is absorbed in 
him. That is the Advaitic position. There is an end 
of the matter, and the help of no celestial god, how- 
ever great, need be invoked for carrying such a de- 
votee along with him to the state of liberation at thf 
time of the Great End. 

^ 19. How does Ankara’s philosophy lead to such » 
view of the immortal life ? What are the logical prc- 
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suppositions of such a doctrine ? What, in other 

words, are the fundamental concep- 
The fundament^ pro- |^ons of ^ahkara’s philosophv which 

Philosophy. ultimately justify such a view of 

the absorption of the Individual 
into the Universal Soul ? How does Sankara answer 
the problems which have been mooted m the systems 
of Madhva and Ramanuja ? A full solution of these 
questions cannot be attempted here. We can only m- 
dicate the hnes on which Sankara answers the oppo- 
site pomts of view and constructs an Advaitic philo- 
sophy, which is all the while, according to him, based 
on the Upanishads themselves. From the pomt of 
view of the Absolute, suh specie cBtermtatis, Nature 
and Soul and God are all equally appearances. The 
Absolute alone is ; and Nature and Soul and God are, 
only so far as they are, the Absolute. But, suh spem 
temporiSf there is a Nature, there are the Souls, there 
is a' God. Sankara makes the great distinction between 
the Paramarthika and Vyavahanka views of reality 
as Kant makes the distmction between the noumen^ 
and the phenomenal It is from the phenomenal point 
of view that we may say that Souls are different from 
God ; that Nature exists as a heteros ; that God aeates, 
but noumenaUy, the Absolute alone exists, and Nature, 
and Souls, and God are all merged in the Absolute. 
For him who sees the Atman everywhere, what differ- 
ence can ever remain, asks Sankara ? All difference 
vanishes for him. “ Theologians may battle among 
themselves, but the Absolutist battles with none.” 
It is from this pomt of view that the truths of 
-the duahstic and the quahfied-momstiG systems 
of the Veda^nta are both subsumed m the higher 
synthesis of the momstic We shall see how Sankara 
finds justification for such views m the Upani- 
shads 



The Absolute, 
only Reality. 
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20, The fundamental platform of ^ahkante philo- 
sophy is that the universe is one : 
that there is no difference within 
it, or without it. From death 
to death does he go, says the Kathopanishad, who 
sees diherence m this world; non-difference can be 
perceived only by the highly trained intellect 
(S. 26 . a) Brahman is alike throughout its structure, 
and the knowledge of any part of it is the 
knowledge of the whole. When ^vetaketu returned 
from his teacher’s house, proud, self-satisfied, and 
thinking himself learned, his father asked him whether 
his teacher had taught him the knowledge of Ultimate 
Existence, by hearmg which everythmg that is not 
heard becomes heard, by thinking which everything that 
is not thought becomes thought, by knowing which 
everythmg that is not loiown becomes known ” ^veta- 
ketu plainly confessed ignorance and requested his 
father _to tell hun what that supieme instruction was. 
Then Aruni, his father, told hun that, just as by the 
knowledge of a lump of eaitli, everythmg that is made 
of earth comes to be known, all this being merely a 
word, a modification and a name, the ultimate sub- 
stratum of it all bemg the earth , that just as by the 
knowledge of a piece of iron everything made of iron 
becomes known, all this being merely a word, a modi- 
fication and a name, the ultimate substratum of it all 
bemg iron , that just as by the knowledge of a pair of 
nail-scissors, everything made of steel becomes known, 
aU this bemg merely a woid, a modification and a name, 
the ultimate substratum of it all bemg steel ” (S. 26 . b), 
similarly, when any part of Brahman is known, the 
whole of it IS known, the ultimate substratum of it 
all bemg Brahman itself, which is sclf-idcntical, self- 
subsislent, and self-known The implication of this 
passage IS tliat everythmg that exists is Brahman. 
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This is coiToborated also a passage from the Bnha- 
daranyaka when m his conversation with his wife 
Maitreyi, Yajhavalkya said “ aU this Bralimana-hood, 
all this Kshatnya-hood, all these worlds, all these 
gods, all these beings, m fact, eveiythmg that exists 
is Atman. Just as when a dram is being beaten, one 
IS not able to grasp the external sound, but by grasp- 
ing the dram or the beater of the drum, the sound be- 
comes grasped ; just as when a conch-shell is being 
blown, one is not able to grasp the external sound, but 
by graspmg the conch-shell or the blower of the conch- 
shell, the sound becomes grasped , that just as when a 
lute is bemg played, one is not able to grasp the ex- 
ternal sound, but by graspmg tlie lute or the player of 
the lute, the sound becomes grasped ” (S 26 c), 
similarly, in the case of the knowledge of the external 
world, if one is not able to grasp the external world as 
it is_m itself, by grasping the Mmd, or by graspmg 
the Atman, the external world becomes grasped This 
latter statement, of course, is only imphed m the above 
passage, and not explicitly stated , but it cannot be 
gamsaid that the Atman is here compared to the lute- 
player or the drum-beater or the conch-blower, while 
the Mind by means of which tlie Atman perceives is 
compared to the lute or the drum or the conch, while 
the external world is compared to the sounds that 
issue from these instruments This is venly an ideal- 
istic jnomsm m which the active part is attnbuted to 
the Atman, while the Mmd serves as the mstruraent for 
its activity. In another passage of the same Upa- 
nishad, Yajnavalkya tells Maitreyi that the Atman 
is the only knower and that he could not be 
knoun by anyone except himself. " It is only 
when there seems to be a duality that one smells 
the other, that one sees the other, that one 
hears the other, that one speaks about the other, that 
»8 
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one imagines about the oth_er, that one thinks about 
the other , but where the Atman alone is, what and 
whereby may one smell, what and whereby may one 
perceive, what and whereby may one hear, what and 
whereby may one speak, what and whereby may one 
imagine, what and whereby may one tlunk ? He 
who knows all this, by what may anybody know Him ^ 
He is the eternal knower, by what may Hebe known?"' 
(S. 26. d). Such a doctnne takes Yajnavalkya peri- 
lously near the position of an absolute solipsism 
from which he tnes to extricate himself m his conver- 
sation with king Janaka m a later chapter of the same 
Upanishad when he tells us that “ when it is said 
that such a one does not see, the real truth is that he 
sees and yet does not see , for never is the vision of 
the seer destroyed, for that is indestructible , but 
there is nothing besides him, and outside him, which 
may be said to be seen by him When it is said that 
such a one does not smell or taste or speak or 
hear or imagme or touch or know, he does all these 
things and yet does not do them, for never are the 
olfaction, the taste, the speech, the audition, the ima- 
gination, the touch and the knowledge of him des- 
troyed, for they are indestructible , there is, however, 
nothing outside him and different from him which he 
may smeU, or taste, or speak, or hear, or imagine, or 
touch, or think" (S 26 e) In this way, does Yajnava- 
Ikya extricate himself from the absolutely sohpsistic 
position m which his absolute monism has landed him. 
The outcome of these passages is, that for the Abso- 
lutist there is nothing different from or outside the 
Atman, that knowledge of any part of him is the 
knowledge of the whole, that all causation is ultimately 
due to him, that everything beside him is an appea- 
rance, that he is the only eternal knover, and that it 
15 only when he becomes entangled in the phenomenal 
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acts of peiception and knowledge tliat he may be said 
to peiceive and know, and yet the_ truth is that he 
does not perceive and know The Atman is the only 
entity to exist, and there is naught beside him. 

21. Even though metaphysical philosophy may re- 

.Thenegativc-positive q^ire such a ngOHstic Conception 
ciioractcrisation of the of the Absolute, for the purposes of 
Absolute. religion and for the explanation 

of the phenomenal existence of the world, a God has 
to be mvented, who, m Mandukj^an fasluon, should be 
the lord of all, the knower of all, the mner controller 
of all, the fo7is ef ot'igo of all, the final haven of 
all Advaitism does not negate such a conception of 
God It requires God just for the sake of the pur- 
poses above mentioned , but higher than God philo- 
sophically, it regards the conception of tlie Absolute. 
God to an Advaitist is the personal aspect of the 
Absolute, and the Absolute the impersonal aspect 
of God It IS in this spirit tliat the Mandukyopani- 
shad makes a distmction between the conceptions of 
God and the Absolute, and regards the latter con- 
ception as philosophically even a higher one 
“ The Absolute is neither inwardly cognisant, nor 
outwardlj^ cogmsant, nor on both sides together It 
IS not a cognition-mass. It is neither knower nor 
not-knower. It is unseen, impracticable, ungraspa- 
ble, indefinable, unthmkable, unpomtable It is the 
essence of the experience of self-identit 5 >^ , m it all this 
imiverse ceases. It is tranquil, blessed, and vnthout a 
second ” (S 27 . a) It is true that there are a few posi- 
tive charactensations of the Absolute in this passage , 
but the general descnption of it is, as may be easily re- 
marked, couched onty m negative terms It is impossi- 
ble for any absolutist philosophy to say anything, and 
to say^at the same time that it is not outside itself. 
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However much a ngoiously monistic philosophy may 
describe the Absolute m negative tenns, the very 
negation becomes affirmation, and it cannot nd itself 
entirely of some positive charactensation at least of 
the Absolute. It was this that happened in the case 
of the Upanishadic Absolute The Bnhadaranyaka 
describes the Absolute as “ the not-gross and the not- 
subtle, the not-short and the not-long, the not-glowmg 
and the not-shadowy, the not-dark, the not-attached, 
the flavour-less, the smeU-less, the eye-less, the ear- 
less, the speech-less, the mmd-less, the Prana-less, the-^ 
mouth-less, the un-mtemal, the un-extemal, con- 
suming nothing, and consumed by none ” (S 27 b). 
This is a purely negative charactensation of the Ab- 
solute m the Bnhadaranyaka The Katha mixes up 
negative and positive charactenstics of it, as does 
the Mundakopanishad. The Katha tells us that the 
Brahman is " sound-less, touch-less, form-less, taste- 
less, impenshable, smeU-less, begmnmg-less, end-less, 
greater than the great and eternal, gamering which one 
is able to escape the clutches of death ” (S 27. c) The 
Mundaka tells us that the Brahman is " unpomtable, 
ungraspable, without family and without caste, without 
eye and without ear, without hands and without feet, 
eternal, all-pervadmg, onmipresent, extremely subtle, 
impenshable, and the source of all bemgs ” (S 27. d). 
The t5rpical formulation of the negative characterisa- 
tion of the Absolute is m the famous formula " Neti 
Neti,” which, as we shall presently pomt out, is itself 
mterpreted m a negative as well as a positive signifi- 
cation In most of the passages from the Bnhada- 
ranyaka m which this famous expression occurs, the 
mtended meamng is that the Absolute is character- 
less and mdefinable , that whatever may be predicat- 
ed of it falls outside it and thus fails to define it. . 

The Atman is ungraspable for he cannot be grasped ; ‘ 
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he IS indesluictible foi he cannot be destioycd ; he is 
unattached because he clings to nothing , he is un- 
bound, he does not UTiggle, he is not injured 

Know this to be the secret of immortahty, said Yajna- 
valk3^a to Maitrejd, and forth\\ith he entered the 
order of Sarhn3^asa (S 27 e). There is, however, 
one passage fiom the Brihadaran5^aka where an at- 
tempt is made to give a positive connotation to the 
expression Neti Neti . " It is for this reason that they 
describe the Absolute as Neti Neti there is nothing 
which exists outside it, the Brahman being all-mclu- 
sive ” (S. 27 f) The inclusive character of the Absolute 
leads to a transcendental \uew about it m a later passage 
of the Bnhadaranyaka where the Absolute is desenbed 
as full both “ of hght and not-hght, of desire and not- 
desire, of anger and not-anger, of law andnot-law, havmg 
venly filled all, both the near and the far-off, the this 
and the that, the subject and the object (S. 27. g). 
We thus see how the Upanishadic charactensation of 
the Absolute passes from the negative stage of neither- 
nor, through the affirmative stage of mclusiveness, to 
the transcendental state of either-or 

22. VTiat is Sankara’s answer to the question of 

Sankara’s Doctrines the relation between the Self and 
of Identity, Creation the Absolute ? It IS true that the 
and Immortality Absolute silh Specie cEteriiitaUs is 

the only reality ; but what can we say about the reahty 
of what we empirically call the Self ? Sankara an- 
swers that the Self is empirically real, but transcen- 
dentally ideal From the phenomenal pomt of 
\dew, we say that it exists as a separate entity , but 
transcendentally, it is identical with the Absolute. 
There are many passages m the Upanishads which 
support this view of Sankara The Chhandogya tells 
us that '' the Self which inhabits the body is venly v 
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tlie Brahman, and that as soon as the mortal coil is 
thrown over, it will finally merge in Brahman ” 
(S. 28. a). In the ^veta^vatara we are told that “ the 
individual Self flutters like a swan m the wheel of 
Brahman considering itself and its Mover as separate 
entities , but it is only when it becomes one with it 
that it becomes immortal ” (S 28 b) The Bnha- 
daranyaka tells us that "he who worships the deity as 
separate from himself is merely the beast of the gods " 
(S 28 c). In the Taittirlya an identity is asserted 
between the person m the Man and the person in the 
Sun (S 28. d). The Mundakopamshad teaches the 
identity of tlie Soul pent up m the recesses of the 
human heart with the Supreme Person, and identifies 
both with the Umverse (S. 28 e) Fmally, m that oft- 
repeated mstruction which Arupi imparts to ^veta- 
ketu, he teaches the absolute identity of the Self and 
Brahman (S 28 f). These passages are venly a crux 
to the non-Advaitic mterpreters of the Upanishads. 
What does Sankara say, again, to the question of 
Creation ? What, accordmg to him, is the relation 
that subsists between the world and the souls on the 
one hand and Brahman on the other so far as 
creation is concerned ? To explam creation empiri- 
cally, Sankara draws upon the Mundakopanishad 
which tells us that " just as a spider creates and re- 
tracts its thread, as the herbs and trees grow upon the 
surface of the earth, just as from a living person the 
hairs of the head and the body grow, similarly, from 
this immutable Brahman does all this universe spring" 
(S 29 a) ; and yet again " just as from a fire well-lit 
thousands of scintillations arise, and into it are 
resolved, similarly, from this immutable Brahman 
manifold bemgs come into existence and into it 
merged ” (S. 29 b) As regards the doctrme of 
mmortality, Sankara asserts the impersonal imraorta- 
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lity of the liberated Souls in their final mergence in 
the Absolute. “Just as rivers, uhich fiow into the ocean, 
disappear in it after ha^dng throvii avra}' their name 
and form, similarl}’', the Sage after having throum oh 
his name and form enters the highest heavenly Person 
(S. 30. a). “ His breath does not expire ; bemg 
Brahman himself, he goes to Brahman ; as a serpent 
mav throw oh his slouch, even so does the Sage cast 
oh his mortal bod^^ '' (S. 30. b). This last passage im- 
phes also the state of “ Jivanmukti/" inasmuch as it 
asserts that ha^fing realised his identificaticn with 
Brahman even while life lasts, he merges m Brahman 
when he has thrown oh his mortal coil 

23. Ve now come to discuss a problem, upon which 

Three theories about has been a great deal of diher- 

the origin of the Doc- ence of opinion among inteipre- 
trine of Maya. VedSntic pMlosophy, name- 

ly, problem of the sources of the doctrine of Maya. 
There are, on the whole, three diherent theories which 
try to account for the doctrine of Mava, as found in 
Sankara and later writers, m three diherent waja : 
according to the first, the doctrine of Mava is a 
mere fabrication of the fertile genms of Sankara ; 
according to the second, the doctrme of Maya as 
foxmd in Sankara is to be traced entirely to the in- 
fluence of the Sunyavada of the Buddhists ; accor- 
ding to the third, Sankara^s doctrme of Ma^’a is to 
be found already fuli-fiedged m the Upanishads, of 
which he is merely an exponent. To say that the doc- 
trme of Ma}*a is a fabrication of Sankara is to dent* 
outright the presence of its sources in the Upanishads. 
To sa3* that it is the outcome of the nihiiism of the 
Buddhists is to cive, in addinon merelv a negativistic, 
nihihstic interpretation to the philosophy of Sankara. 
To say. again, that the doctrine of Idaya is to be 
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found fuU-fiedged m the Upanishads is to deny the 
process of the development of thought, especially in 
such a weU-eqmpped mmd as that of Sankara All these 
theories could be disproved if we find sufficient justi- 
fication for the sources of the doctrme of Maya m the 
Upamshads, and if Sankara’s philosophy be shown to 
have developed these, and brought them to maturity. 
One of the chief ways m which an attempt is generally 
made to trace the source of the doctrme of Maya m 
the Upamshads is to find m a Concordance references 
to a word hke Maya, and to argue therefrom as to the 
presence or otherwise of that doctrme in the Upam- 
shads Such a procedure is an entuely ridiculous 
one, masmuch as it finds the existence of a doctrine 
like that of Maya m words rather than m ideas. To 
find out whether the doctrme of Maya is present m 
the Upamshads or not, we must examme the ideology 
of the Upanishads, and see whether this affords us 
sufficient justification for saymg that the doctrme is 
to be met with there. We shall see m the sequel of 
this chapter that there are defimte traces of that doc- 
trme to be met with m Upamshadic hterature, and that 
so far from Sankara havmg fabricated a new conception 
altogether, or havmg owed it to the influence of the 
nihilistic school of thought, he may defimtely be said 
to have gone back to the Upanishads to find his m- 
spuabLon there, and as may befit a true thmker and 
philosopher, to have elaborated it out of the mchoate 
mass supphed to him by the Upanishads. Our con- 
clusion, therefore, is that Sankaracharya only elabo- 
rated the ideas that he found in the Upamshads, and 
wove them mto the contexture of his Advaitic philo- 
sophy 

24 As we have said, we shall examme the ideas 
instead of the vords m the Upanishads, and see whether 
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the traces of the Ma5^a doctrine cannot be found in 

them. The Isopanrshad teUs us that 
t™* 's 'veiled m this universe 
by a vessel of gold, and it in- 
vokes the grace of God to lift up the golden vessel and 
allow the truth to be seen (S 31. a) The ved that 
covers the truth is here descnbed as golden, as bemg 
so nch, gaudy, and dazzling that it takes away the 
mind of the observ’-er from the mner contents, and 


rivets it upon itself. Let us not be dazzled by the ap- 
pearance of gold, says the Upanishad, everything that 
glitters is not gold. Let us penetrate deeper and see 
the reality that hes ensconced m it. We have thus, 
first, the conception of a veil which prevents truth 
from bemg seen at first glance. Then, again, we have 
another image m^the Kathopamshad of how people 
hvmg m Ignorance, and thmkmg themselves wise, 
move about wandermg, Hke bhnd men followmg the 
bhnd, m search of reahty, which they would have 
easily seen had they lodged themselves m knowledge 
instead of ignorance (S. 31 b) We have here the 
conception of bhndfoldness, and we are told that we 
deliberately shut our eyes to the truth before us. 
Then, thirdly, ignorance is compared m the Mundako- 
panishad to a knot which a man has to untie before he 
gets possession of the SeK m the recess of his own 
heart (S 31 c) Fourthly, the Chhandogyopanishad 
tells us how knowledge is power, and igridrance im- 
potence (S. 31. d) We, who are movmg m this world 
without having attained to the knowledge of Atman, 
are exhibitmg at every stage the power of the impo- 
tence that hes m us Not unless we have attamed to 
the knowledge of Atman can we be said to have 
attamed power. Then, fifthly, the famous pra3^er m the 
) Brihadaxan^'aka, in which a devotee is pra5nng to 
God to cany him from Not-Bemg to Being, from 
29 
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I 

Darkness to Light, from Death to Immortahty, mere- 
ly voices the sentiment of the spuitiial aspirant who 
wishes to nd Inmself of the power of E\nl over 
hun Unreahty is here compared to Not-Bemg, to 
Darkness, or to Death (S 31 e) The Kathopani- 
shad declares that the Sages nevei find reahty and 
certamty in the imreahties and imcertamties of this 
world (S 31 f). Maya is here descnbed as an “ adh- 
ruva”— an Unreahty, or an Uncertamty The Chhan- 
dogya agam teUs us that a cover of Untruth hides 
the ultimate Truth from us, just as the smiace of the 
earth hides from us the golden treasure that is hidden 
inside it. We, who unconsciously move to the re- 
gioja^pf Truth day after day, do yet labour under the 
power _of Untruth, for we do not know the Atman. 
This Atman is venly mside oui' own hearts It is 
only he, who reaches Him every day, that is able to 
transcend the phenomenal world (S 31 g) Maya is 
here compared to an Untruth, an annta.” Then 
agam, the Prasnopamshad tells us that we cannot 
reach the world of Brahman unless we have shaken 
off the crookedness m us, the falsehood m us, the illu- 
sion (Maya) m us (S 31 h) It is important to rem- 
ember that the word Maya is directly used m this 
passage, and almost m the sense of an illusion In 
the same sense is the word Maya used m the ^veta- 
svatara where we are told that it is only by meditation 
upon God, by union with Him, and by entering mto 
His Bemg, that at the end there is the cessation of the 
great world-illusion (S 31 1) Here again, as before, 
the word Maya can mean nothmg but dlusion It 
must be remembered, however, that the word Maya 
was used so far back as at the time of the Rigveda m 
a passage, wluch is quoted by the Bnhadaranyaka, 
where Indra is declared to have assumed manj'- 
shapes by his "Maya" (S 31 3). There, appa- 
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rentlj', the woid Maya meant ''power” instead of 
‘"illusion” — a sense in nliicli tlie ^veta^vatara later 
uses it, when it desenbes its God as a Majdn, a magi- 
cian, a powerful Being who creates this world by luc 
powers, while the other, namety, the individual soul 
is bound down again by ” Maya ” (S. 31. k) Here it 
must be remembeied that tliere is yet no distinction 
draw, as in later Ved antic philosophj^ between the 
Maya that envelops I^vaia and the Avidya that en- 
velops Jiva • foi both the genenc woid Maya is used, 
and in the passage under consideiation it means 
only " power ” — almost tlie same sense which ICuno 
Fischer gives to the ” Attiibutes ” of Spmoza Then 
cigam, m the ^veta^vatara, Maj^a is once more identifi- 
ed mth Praknti (S 31. 1 ), a usage which prevailed 
very much later, as may be seen from the way in 
which even the author of the Kusumanjali had no ob- 
jection in identifymg the two even for his theistic pur- 
pose. The ^veta^vatara also contains passages which 
describe the Godhead as spreading his meshes and 
making them so manifold that he catches all the bemgs 
of the umverse in them, and rules over them 
(S. 31. m) Here we have the conception of a net or 
meshes, inside which aU beings are entangled. Then 
again, a famous passage from the' Bnhadaranyaka, 
which we have already considered, which speaks of 
" as if there was a duahty,” implying thereby that 
there is really no duahty, signifies the identification of 
Maya with a semblance, an as-it-were, an appearance 
(S. 31. n). Fmally, m that celebrated conversation 
between ^vetaketu and Arum which we have also 
had the occasion to consider, we are told that eveiy- 
thing besides the Atman is merely a word, a mode, 
and a name (S 31. 0). We thus see from an exami- 
nation of the various passages m the Upamshads that 
even though the word Maya may not have been used 
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for many times in the Upanishads, still the conception 
that underhes I\Iaya is alread}^ present there, and even 
though we do not find there the full-fiiedged doctnne 
of illusion m its philosophical aspects as m Gaudapada 
and later VTiters, still we do find m the Upam- 
shads all the material that may have easil}^- led 
sankara to elaborate a theory of Maya out of it. 
When we consider that we have the conceptions of a 
veil, of bhnd-foldness, of a knot, of ignorance, of not- 
bemg, of darkness, of death, of unreality and uncer- 
tamty, of untruth, of crookedness and falsehood and illu- 
sion, of the power of God, of this power as identical ■with 
nature, of meshes, of semblance, an as-it-were and an 
appearance, and finally, of a word, a mode and a name, 
let no man stand up and sa}?’ that we do not find the 
traces of the doctrine of Maya m the Upanishads 1 

25. Having traced the source of the doctrine of 

Maya in the Upanishads, it is but 

virfssitades In the proper that we should give a very 

historical development f . ^ r , • j ^ 

of the doctrine of M^ava DriCI 3,CCOTlIlt Of tilC VlClSSltUQ0S Of 

that doctnne m its histoncal de- 
velopment in the post-Upanishadic period, and 
especially of the •transfonnation of it which was 
effected by Gaudapada and Sankara, inasmuch as 
this particularly concerns the question as to how far 
Sankara may be said to have elaborated his full- 
fledged doctrine from the teachmgs of the Upanishads 
and from those of his spintual ancestor, Gaudapada. 
In the post-Upamshadic penod, as early as even m "the 
days of the BhagavadgTta, we do not fed the doctrine 
stated in the terms m which the philosophers Gauda- 
pada and Sankara state it In the Bhagavadgita, the 
word Ma}^!. is used m the sense almost of magical 
power, and God, the great magician, is declared to 
cause the spirit-host to revolve as by the power of His 
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divine magic (XVIII. 6i), and yet again the beings in 
the world are declared to be resorting to the demoniacal 
sort of life when God robs them of their wisdom by 
his power (VII. 15). Moreover,, it must be remem- 
bered, that here again we have to investigate the doc- 
trine of Maya in ideas rather than in words. Also, 
the Bhagavadgita is a short treatise compared with 
the Upanishads, nor does the theistic-mystic trend of 
the argument leave much room for a philosophical de- 
velopment of the conception of Maya. When we 
come to Gaudapada, however, we find that a great stride 
forward is taken m the development of that doctrine. 
Gaudapada uses Buddhistic termmology, but sets 
forth an original doctrine. He tries to wnte a sys- 
tematic treatise on philosophy instead of only giving 
a lift to the spiritual impulse of man in the manner of 
the Bhagavadgita. Hence he states his opinion deli- 
berately and fuUy, and we find him in his 
Kanlcas maintaining the doctrine, not simply that the 
world is an appearance or an illusion, but that the 
world was never created at all ! His was what has been 
known m the history of Indian Thought as the doc- 
tnne of Ajatavada," the doctrme of Non-creation. 
” If there were a universe, the question might anse 
whether it would hide from our view , but the universe 
is not ; duality is only Maya ; non-duality is the only 
reahty ” (I 17) The sage Gauc^pada, however, is not 
decided as to whether he should regard the world as a 
dream or an illusion, or not. In one place, he praises 
those who have called the world an illusion * he calls 
such people the “ weU-versed m the Vedantic science 
{II. 31) On the other hand, when he is enumerat- 
ing the various views about the creation of the uni- 
verse, he is stating the view that the world is a 
dream or an illusion as a view which is held by others 
besides himself. Some people regard the umverse 
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as the greatness of God, others as his creation, others 
as a dream, others as an illusion, others regard it as 
merely the will of God, . .still others the object of 
His enj'o5mient, some people call it the play-thing of 
God, and yet others regard it as God’s nature ” (I. 7-9). 
As contrasted with these views, he states his position 
that he is at one with those who maintam the doctrine 
that the umverse was not created at all {IV 4-5). 
But it must be remembered that for the purposes of 
spiritual perfection and ethical conduct, Gau<^p 5 da 
has to take account of the world as a venty. ” That 
IS the state of the highest Samadhi, in which all talk 
IS at an end, all anxiety is at an end, which is full 
of the highest tranquillity and eternal illummation ” 
(III. 37) , and, again, “ creation has been recom- 
mended by the sages for the benefit of those who can- 
not but find the world to be real (Upalambhat) and 
who must needs be led on the path of good conduct 
(Samacharat) ” (IV. 42) We thus see how even the 
sage Gaudapada has to take some cognisance at least 
of the world as real, though it may be for the perfec- 
tion of mystical endeavour or ethical conduct, even 
though,' philosophically, he may regard it as not 
havmg been created at aU Sankara profits by all the 
conceptions that have preceded him, and weaves his 
full-fledged doctrine out of the strands left at his dis- 
posal by the Upamshads and Gaudapada. If we exa- 
mine carefully the expressions which Sankara uses 
about Maya m his great Commentary on the Brahma- 
sHtras and elsewhere, namely those of mexphcabihty 
(sadasadamrvachanTyasvarupatva) , super-imposition 
(atasmm tadbuddhih), and illicit transformation (raju- 
sarpa and ^uktikarajata) on the one hand, and those 
of subjective modification (aka^e talamalinatvadi), and 
postulation of negation (khapushpa, mrigatnshnikS, 
aindrajahka, ^^avishapa and vandhyaputra) on the 
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other, all to designate the phenomenal appearance of 
the world, we shall see that Sankara is placing himself 
between the doctnnes of lesser reahty and illusion , but 
his meaning is entirely unmistakable, that the world 
is merely an appearance on the background of Brah- 
man. We cannot enter heie into gieatei details about 
the doctrine of Ma3^a as Sankara develops it. But we 
cannot leave unmentioned even m the short space at 
our disposal here the objections which Ramanuja 
raises against Sankara’s doctnne of Maj^a, m order 
that we may be able to understand the real meamng 
of Sankara’s doctrine better. Ramanuja asks — What 
is the seat of Maya, the Soul or Brahman ? — ^How does 
the ever-luminous Brahman come to be hidden ^ — Is 
Maya real or unreal ^ If real, it cannot be an illusion ; 
if unreal, it cannot be an upadhi '' of Brahman — Is 
not the description of Brahman that it is mcapable of 
definition a defimtion itself ? — What is the criterion -of 
the proof of Maya ? — Is it not a contradiction m terms 
to say that Maya ceases by the knowledge of the attri- 
buteless Brahman ?■ — Is not the removal of ignorance, 
once established, for ever impossible? — all these ob- 
jections would seem to be merely an ignoraito elencht, if 
we only consider for a while ^ankaracharya’s criticism 
of the Vijnanavadms and the ^tinyavadms m his ex- 
position of the Brahmasutra " Nabhava upalabdheh " 
(II. 2. 28), where by a severe criticism of theories which 
hold that the world is merely an idea, or that the world 
is merely a naught, ^ankaracharya proves himself to 
be neither an epistemological idealist, nor an epistemo- 
logical nihilist. To ^afikara, the world is real, but 
only phenomenally real. NoumenaUy, suh specie ester- 
mfatis, it is unreal. We shall entuely mistake San- 
kara’s point of view if we do not consider the great 
distinction that he draws between the *' paramarthika ” 
and the " vyavahanka ” views of reahty. Like his 
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later successor in Germany, he was the first in India 
to bnng into vogue the distmction between empincal 
reality and transcendental ideahty Kant was him- 
self charged with having been an Idealist m spite 
of his celebrated Refutation of Ideahsm in like 
m ann er has Sankara been charged with havmg been 
an ideahst-nihilist m spite of his celebrated criticism 
of these doctrines The recogmtion of the distmc- 
tion between the Vyavahanka and the Paramarthika 
views of reahty, added to the recognition of the 
Pratibhasika and the Svapmka views, which may also 
be gathered from his philosophy elsewhere, yields us 
a doctrme of the Degrees of Reahty, which is all the 
while unphcit in Sankara, though it is never exphcitly 
stated. Greater reahty than the reahty of the world 
of illusion belongs to the world of dream , greater 
reality than the reahty of the world of dream belongs 
to the world of life , greater reahty than the reahty of 
the world of hfe belongs to the world of the Self, or 
God, or the Absolute, which are all ultimately identical 
with one another. Every system of philosoph}'' must needs 
take account of some sort of appearance From the 
days of Parmemdes, Plato, and Plotmus to the days 
of Berkeley, Hegel, and Bradley, there has been the 
same cry. There is an extraordmar}^ "moral ” meanmg 
in the doctrme of Appearance which critics of that 
doctrine systematical!}'- ignore. To quote the words 
of Carlyle : “ ViTiere is the cunnmg eye and ear to 
whom that God-wntten Apocalypse viU yield arti- 
culate meanmg ? We sit as m a boundless Phan- 
tasmagona and Dream-grotto , boundless, for the 
famtest star, the remotest centmy, hes not even 
nearer the verge thereof sounds and many-coloured 
•^lons flit round our sense, but Him, the Unslumber- 
ing, whose work both Dream and Dreamer are, we 
see not , except in rare half-w^akmg moments, suspect 
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not. Creation, says one, lies before us, like a glorious 
Rainbow ; but the Sun that made it hes behind us, 
hidden from us Then, m that strange Dream, how 
we clutch at shadows as if the37 were substances , and 
sleep deepest while fancying ourselves most awake • 

...... Vdiere now is Alexander of Macedon ? 

Napoleon too, and his Moscow Retreats and Auster- 
litz campaigns ! Was it all other than the veriest 

Spectre-hunt? That warrior on his strong war- 

horse, fire flashes through his eyes ; force dwells in 
his arm and heart * but warrior and war-horse are 
a \dsion ; a revealed Force, nothing more. Stately 
they tread the Earth, as if it were a firm substance : 
fool ! the Earth is but a film , it cracks in twam, and 
warrior and war-horse sink beyond plummet's sounding, 
Plummet’s ^ Fantasy herself will not follow them. A 
little while ago, they were not ; a little while, and they 

are not, their very ashes are not Thus, like a 

God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, we emerge 
from the Inane; haste stormfull}’' across the astonished 

Earth , then plunge agam into the Inane 

But whence ? — O Heaven, whither ? Sense knows 
not , Faith knows not ; onlj^ that it is through Mj's- 
tery to M 5 ^tery, from ^d and to God.” 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PROBLEM OF ULTIMATE REALITY 
IN THE UPANISHADS 

1. In the midst of aU the metaphysical conflicts 

that we have witnessed m the last 

The Supreme Philo- i, j. xt, _ 

sopMcai Problem. chapter, there anses one_supreme. 

qu estio n — ^what, if any, is the 
core of U panishadic teacMng ^ Shah our minds be 
onlyTdssed on the waves of philosophical conflicts, 
or can we have a ballast which will give the necessary 
pois^ to our philosophical speculations ^ Shall our' 
mmds be only sunk m the mire of the metaphysical- 
con&cts of Pluralism, Qualified Momsm, and Monism > 
as we find them in the Upahishads ^ Is there not, at 
the basis of these various attempts at the solution of 
the central metaphysical problem, one fundamental 
conception, which will enable us to strmg together 
the variegated philosophical speculations of the 
Upamshads ? This raises a very important pro- 
blem — ^the problem of Ultimate Reahty as understood 
by the Upanishadic seers. As we shall notice in this 
chapter, the Upanishadic philosophers solved the pro- 
blem by t akin g recourse to the conception of Atman, a 
word which onginaJly signified the breathmg prinaple 
in man, but which came m the end to denote the 
essence of the Umverse. Readers of Greek philosophy ' 
need hardlyTie reminded of the close parallel that exists 
between this Upamshadic conception of Atman and 
Platonic conception of the •w-o •cvro - The 
tman, -we shall see in the course of this chapter, is 
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the ultimate category)- of existence to the Upanishadic 
seers. Ho^Y they arrived at tliis conception, and what 
use they made of it in the solution of the fundamental 
philosophical problem will form the theme of the 
present discourse. 


2. If we look at the lustory of philosophic thought, 

we shall see that there are various 
wa-ys m which the problem of Ulti- 

historj' of tiiought: mate Reality has been approach- 
cosmoiogicai, thcoiogi- three chief types of ap- 

proach are the Cosmological, the 
Theological, and the Psychological Dr. Caird has 
said, that, by the very constitution of man's 
mind, there have been only three ways of flunk- 
ing open to man. "He can look outward upon 
the woild around hmi ; he can look mward upon 
the Self within him ; and he can look upward to the 
God above liim, to the Being who unites tlie outward 
and mward worlds, and who manifests himself in 
both.”" Accordmg to him, the consciousness of objects 
is pnor m tune to self-consciousness, and the conscious- 
ness of both subject and object is pnor to the consci- 
ousness of God As he also elsewhere expresses it . 
'* Man looks outward before he looks mward, and he 
looks mward before he looks upward.”'’ The ques- 
tion anses Is this accoimt of the development of the 
consciousness of Reahty ultimately vahd ? Is it ne- 
cessary that man must look at the outside world 
before he looks within, and must he always look 
within before he can look up to God ? The solutions 
which the history of philosophy gives to this problem 
are not exactly as Caird would have them The 
Cartesian solution does not start bj'- sa5ung that the 

I Evolution of Religion, I 77 
s Evolution of Religion, II 2, 
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outside world is leal For Descartes, the Self is the 
primary reahty, self-consciousness the primary fact 
of existence, and mtrospection the start of the real 
philosophical process From the Self, says Descartes, 
we arrive at the conception of God, who is the cause of 
the Self, and whom we must therefore regard as more 
perfect than the Self Fmally, it is from God that we 
arrive at the world which we started by negating, by 
regarding as the creation of a deceptive evil spirit. On 
- the other* hand, to the (k)d-mtoxicated philosopher, 

' Spinoza, neither the Self nor the world is the primary 
reahty. To him, God is the be-all and the end-all of all 
things, the alpha and the omega of existence. From^ 
God philosophy starts, and in God philosophy ends, * 
The manner of approach of the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers to the problem of ultimate reahty was 
neither the Cartesian nor the Spmozistic one The 

Upanishadic philosophers regarded the Self as the ulti- 
mate existence and subordinated the World and God 
to the* Self The Self, to them, is moie real than either 
the World or God It is only ultimately that they 
identify the Self mth God, and thus bridge over the 
gulf that exists between the theological and psycho- 
logical approaches to Reahty They start, no doubt, 
by looking out into the world, but they find that the 
solution of the ultimate problem cannot come from 
the world without it is necessary for us, they sa)^ to 
go back to the psychololgical category Then thej’^ 
try another experiment . they go by the theological 
approach to the problem of reahty, but they find 
that also to be wantmg Fmally, they try the 
psychological approach, and arrive at the solution of the 
problem of ultimate existence We thus see that the 
problem of ultimate Reality to the Upanishadic pbilo- 
sopkers is a cosmo-theo-psychological problem ._findmg 
both the cosmological and theological approaches 
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deficient, they take recourse to the psychological 
approach and arrive at the conception of the Self, 
which they call the Atman. We shall proceed to show 
at length in this chapter how the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers regarded the cosmological and theological ap- 
proaches as only ancillary, and the psychological ap- 
proach as the only true approach to the ultimate 
solution. 


I — ^The Cosmological Approach 

3. We shall first discuss the cosmological approach, 

and see how it was found defi- 
RegrcBs from the co«- dent. The naive mind of the na- 

mologicQl to the phy- i i i j. j xi. 

eioiofticai cateftoricB tural man IS hkely to consider the 

forces of ^nature as ultimate reali- 
ties ; but a deeper speculation and a greater insight 
'into events show that the phenomenal ^forces cannot 
be taken to be ultimate reahties. This fact is illustra- 
ted by a story m the Chhandogya Upanishad, where 
we are told how one student, Upakosala, hved for in- 
struction with his preceptor, Satyakama Jabala, and 
served lura assiduously for twelve years ; how even 
though the ordmary period of tutelage was over, his 
teacher would not leave hun ; how the wife of the 
teacher asked her husband why it was that he would 
not leave this one disciple while he had left the others ; 
how, when Upakosala had once gone to the forest, 
the three sacnficial Fires, whom he had assiduously 
served m his master's house, rose in bodily form 
before him ; how the first, namely G^rapatya, 
told him that the ultimate reahty was to be found 
in the sun ; how the second, namely Anvahar- 
yapachana, told him that it was to be found m the 
moon ; how, the last, namely Ahavanlya, told him that 
it was to be found m the hghtmng; how, in fact, 
Upakosala seemed to be temporanly satisfied witli the 
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instruction imparted to him by the three Fires ; how, 
when he returned home, his teacher asked him why it 
was that his face shone as if with spiritual illumma" 
tion ; how the student told liim that the spiritual illu- 
mination, if at all, was due to the instruction imparted 
to him by the three Fires , how the teacher rephed 
that the teaching imparted to him by the Fires was 
deficient and infenor to the teaching which he himself 
knew ; how he ultimately imparted that teaching to 
his disciple, which consisted m saymg that the ulti- 
mate reahty was to be found neither m the sun, nor m 
the moon, nor in the lightmng, but in the image of the 
person reflected in the human eye “It is this image," 
said Satyakama Jabala, “ which is the Atman It is this 
image which is fearless, and the ultimate reality It is 
this image which bnngs all blessings. It is this image 
which is the most resplendent tiling in all the worlds. 
He who knows it to be so will himself be resplendent m 
-the worlds" (S i) This passage evidently indicates a 
regress from the cosmological to the physiological 
category. Not satisfied with objective existences 
bemg regarded as ultimate reality, Satyakama de- 
clares that ultimate reahty is to be found m a phy- 
siological category, namely, the eye. This, in itself > 
as we shall see later on, is only an mfenor truth, 
though evidently it has the ment of takmg us from the 
outside world to the physiological sphere. In a simi- 
lar spint, m another passage of the Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad, we are told how the hght “ which shmes m the 
high heavens m transcendent space is the same light 
which is within man, and of this we have tactual proof, 
namely, when we feel the warmth in the body, and 
audible proof when after closing our ears we hear what 
may be regarded as the thunder of heaven, or the 
bellowing of an ox, or the sound of a bummg fire He 
who meditates on ultimate reality as thus dwelling ib 
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the human body becomes himself conspicuous and 
celebrated " (S. 2 . a). This same idea is expressed in 
the Maitri Upanishad when the author of that Upani- 
shad speaks of the ultimate reality m man as being 
veiily the sound which a man heats after shuttmg his 
ears (S. 2 . b) We thus see that in these passages 
we have a 1 egress from the cosmological to the physio- 
logical categories, namely, the eye, 01 bodily warmth, 
or the sound that man hears after closing his ears. 
The cosmological approach has been tried and found 
wanting. It seems necessary for the Upamshadic 
philosophers to halt at the caravansary of the physio- 
logical categones* before they can proceed to the 
psychological destination 


4. In a passage which occurs both in the Kaushitaki 

Rear... from ,ho co.- Brihadara^yaka Upani- 

jnoiogicni nnd physio- sliads, wc are told how both the 
lojjicni to the psycholo- cosiuological and pliysiological 

filcnl categories . i. u j j 

categories must be regarded as 
deficient, and how they must, therefore, necessanly 
pave the way for the psychological category. 
There is heie a discussion as to how the proud 
Balaki once went to Ajatat^atni, the king of 
Ka4T, and how he tned to impose upon him by 
saying that he would impart supenor wisdom to 
him ; how Ajata^tru welcomed this great man who 
told him that he would impart superioi kno^v ledge , 
how the proud Balaki began by saymg that true wisdom 
consisted in regarding the sun as ultimate reahty , 
how he went on to say that the ultimate reahty was 
to be found, one after another, m such objects as the 
moon, the lightnmg, the thimder, the wmd, the sky, 
the fire, the water, the mirror, the image, the echo, the 

1 There is the same distmction between physiology and psychology as 
Matthew Arnold would say between the poetries of Byron and Wordsworth 
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sound, the body, the right eye and the left eye ; ho^ 
ulrimately Balaki’s mouth was gagged when he could 
proceed ho further in his peculiar way Of philoso- 
phising ; how Ajata^atru took BalSki by the hand, went 
to a man who had fallen in deep sleep, and called upon 
him saying ‘ Thou great one, clad in white raiment, 0 
king Soma how the man, who had fallen in deep 
sleep, still remained l 3 dng ; how he rose at once when 
Ajata^atni pushed him with his stick; and how, 
'finally, Ajata^atru told Balald that in the person who 
had gone to sleep, the sleepmg consciousness may be 
regarded as ultimate reahty (S. 3 ). In this passage we 
have evidently the deficiency of both the cosmolOgical 
and physiological categories brought out in favour 
of the psychological category, namely, the deep-sleep 
consciousness. We shall see later how even this is an 
inferior answer to the problem that has been raised ; 
and, therefore, we shall not stop at this place to discuss 
the final psychological answer of the Upanishadic 
philosophers on this head. 

5. The cosmiological approach has been tried 
, and found wanting in favour 
argument for the exie- either of physiological or psycho- 
tehce of God : God !• logical Categories. But it does not 
«ii-powerfui. means follow that the 

cosmological speculations of the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers did not lead them independently to the 
positing of Absolute Existence. If we look' deeper, we 
shall find m them the same kind of cosmological proof 
for the existence of the Absolute, as we find, for ex- 
ample, in the history of Greek Philosophy. A passage 
of the Taittirlya Upamshad declares that behind the 
cosmos there must be an existence which must be re- 
garded as responsible for its origin, sustenance, and 
absorption " that from which all these beings come 
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into existence, ^that by which they live, that into which 
they are finally 'absorbed, know that to be the eternal 
verity, the Absolute ” (S. 4. a). And, again,' a cryptic 
‘formula of the Chh 3 ndogya Upanishad declares that 
a man must compose liimself in the belief that the 
world has come out of, hves in, and is finally absorbed 
in the Absolute. The philosopher of this Upanishad 
expresses this whole conception by means of a single 
word iajjalan, which means that it is from the Absolute 
that the world has sprung, it is mto it that it 
IS dissolved, and it is by means of it that it lives 
(S. 4 b) Tlus "cosmological" proof for the existence 
of an eternal verity behind the cosmos by reference to 
the origin, existence, and destruction of the world 
IS knowi to all students of philosophy, and we 
find the same thing in the Upanishads also. It is true 
that the same kind of objections that were advanced 
by Kant agamst'the'tiaditional cosmological argument 
may likewise be advanced against this way of argu- 
mentation m the Upamshads ; but the fact cannot be 
gamsaid that the argument is there. V^dien once an 
eternal venty behmd the cosmos has been postulated, 
the Upanishadic philosophers have no hesitation in 
making it the fount and source of all power whatso- 
ever. They consider it to be the source of Infinite 
Power which is only partially exhibited in the various 
phenomena of Nature. Thus theTorces of Nature that 
we are awaie of are ultimately only partial manifes- 
tations of the power that is m the Absolute. There 
is a very interesting parable m the Kenopamshad 
which teUs us how this is so. Parables and myths in 
philosophical works are to be understood as merely 
ahegoncal representations of philosophical truths, 
and it is thus that the story m that Upanishad' of Brah- 
man, the eternal Verity, showing 'its prowess against 
the- arrogant godlings of Nature, must be under- 
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stood The story runs, that there was, once upon 
a time, a great fight between the gods and the 
demons, and the gods were successful The gods 
thought that the success was due entirely to their 
own power, and forgettmg that this power was o»ly 
a mamfestation of the power of Brahman in them, 
they became pioud The Brahman, knowmg this, 
suddenly made its appearance before them, and the 
gods were greatly wonderstruck, not kno\vmg what it 
was Then they sent forth one of them, namelj'', 
the god of fire, as an emissary to Brahman, and charged 
him mth the task of learning the real nature of that 
Great Being. The god of fire ran in pride to Brahman 
Brahman asked him who he was, and the god of fire 
proudly answered that he was Jatavedas, m whom lay 
the power of bummg the whole of the earth if he pleas- 
ed. Then Brahman threw before him a small blade of 
grass, and asked him to bum it if he could The 
god of fire was unable to bum it with all his might 
He became disappointed and returned to the gods 
Then the gods sent another godling of nature, 
the god of wind, and charged him with the same mis- 
sion. The god of wmd ran m pride to Brahman, and, 
being asked who he was, said that he was Matan^van, 
m whom lay the power of blowing away anythmg from 
ofi the surface of the earth Brahman again threw a 
blade of grass before him Not with all his might was 
the god of •wind able to move it to an infinitesimal dis- 
tance Then the god of wmd returned m shame, not 
bemg able to know the nature of that Great Bemg 
Then the gods sent Indra and charged him vith the 
same mission Indra was a more modest god than either 
the god of fire or the god of wmd. He ran to Brahman 
to know its nature, and Brahman disappeared from his 
sight, for the simple reason, it seems, that Indra was 
more humble than either of the gods previously sent 
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Then suddenly sprang before Indra one very beautiful 
celestial damsel, from whom Indra inquired what that 
Great Being was, which had made its sudden dis- 
appearance from before him. Then that damsel told 
hmi that it was Brahman, and said further, that it was 
due to the power of the Brahman that the gods had 
gained victory over the demons, and not to their own 
personal power. God Indra was shrewd enough and 
understood that the power of the gods was only a 
manifestation of the power of the Absolute It was on 
account of tins humility, which made it possible for him 
to go to Brahman and touch him nearest, that he became 
the foremost of the gods. “ It is verily the power of 
Brahman which flashes forth m the hghtnmg and 
vanishes again. It is the power of Biahman vhich 
manifests itself as the motion of the soul m us and 
bethinJks itself” (S. 5. a). This paiable tells us that all 
physical as well as mental powei is to be regarded 
meiely as a manifestation of the power of Brahman. 
We thus see how the philosopher of the Kenopanishad 
arrives cosmologically at the conception of an un- 
manifested Power which hes at the back of the so- 
called manifest powers of nature and mmd, and 
which must therefore be understood as the pnmary 
reahty. 


6 It IS not merely that all the power m the world 

is ultimately due to Brahman the 

God ii iupremo re- resplendence and illumination 

oplendence , ^ u 

that we meet with in the world 
are also to be regaided as manifestations of the 
great unmamfest luminosity of the Absolute " Does 
the sun shine by his ovm pover asks the Kathopa- 
nishad . " Do the moon and the stars shine by their 
o\Mi native light ? Does tlie lightning flash forth m 
Its native lesplendence ? — ^Not to speak of the paltry 
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earthly' fire, which obviously owes, its resplendence to 
something else ?" Shall we say that all these so-called 
resplendent thmgs are resplendent in their own native 
light, or must we assert that they derive their power 
of illumination from a primal; eternal' verity which 
hes at the back of them all, and whose illumi- 
nation makes possible the illumination of the so-called 
luminous objects of nature ^ '' Before Him the Sun 

does not shine, before Him the moon and the stars do 
not shme, before Hun the hghtnmg does, not shine ; 
far less this earthly fire It is only when the Absolute 
shines first, that all these objects shme afterwards. 
It is by His lummosity that they become lummous ” 
(S 5 . b). 


7 The Brahman, therefore*, which must be posited as 

God 18 the •ubtie es- fount and souTce of all existen- 

sence xmderiying„ phe- ce, and which must be regaxd- 
nomenai existence. ^ ongm of aU power and 

resplendence, must also be taken, say the Upamshadic 
thinkers, as the subtle essence underlymg aU the gross 
manifestations that we meet \vith m the world An- 
other parable, this tune from the Chhandogya Upani- 
shad, tells us how m the conversation that took place 
between a teacher and his pupil, the teacher, m order 
to convince his pupil of the subtlety of the underlying 
essence, duected him to brmg to him a small fruit 
of the Nyagrodha tree , how, when the disaple had 
brought one, the teacher duected him to break it open ; 
how, when it was broken open, he asked him to see 
what was inside the fruit of the tree ; how, when 
the disaple looked mto it, he saw that there were 
seeds infinite m number, and mfinitesimal in size , 
how when the teacher again duected him to break 
open one of those seeds, the disaple did so, and, being 
asked to see further what was there, said '' Nothing, 
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Sir ", uponswliich the teacher told him, My dear boy, 
it is of the very subtle essence that you do ^wt perceive 
there — it is of this very essence that the great Nya- 
grodha tree is made Beheve it, my dear boy " 
(S. 6). This parable tells us how the underlymg 
essence of ttogs is to be regarded ^ subtle and un- 
manifest, ^d how the gross and manifested objects 
are to b,e understood as merely phenomena appear- 
ances. There is, however, a further pomt m the 
parable which we must dul 5 '’ notice When the teacher 
told his disaple that behmd the Nyagrodha tree there 
lay a subtle essence which was unmamfest, he also told 
him that it was" to be identified \vith the Self, and fur- 
ther, that the disciple must identify himself vith it 
(S. 6). We see here the limitation of the mere cosmo- 
logical conception of ^ underljong essence of thmgs, 
and it seems as if cosmology must mvoke the aid of 
ps 5 ^chological categones oncp more before the essence 
underl 5 nng the_ cosmos could be identified vith the 
essence that hes at the back of the human mmd. 
Thus the whole Universe becomes one, only when 
we suppose that there is the same subtle essence 
underlying both the world of nature and the world 
of mind. 

8. The cosmological argument, ^ut happens m the 

historj^ of thought, seems also to 
The physico-theoio. jjgjp gf ^he physico- 

fiica areument. theological pioof and the two 

together seem to offer a formidable front to the think- 
ing mind. Likewise does it happen m the case of Upa- 
nishadic philosoph}^. The argument from design and 
the argument from order are merely the personal and 
impersonal aspects of the physico-theological argument. 
Those who believe m God believe m design Those 
who beheve in an impersonal Absolute belie v 
S3 
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only in order. Very often, as in the case of the Upa- 
nishadic thinkers, the personal and impersonal aspects 
are fused together, and we are told how the Self as per- 
sonal existence is yet “ an impersonal bund which 
holds the nver of existence from flowing by. Neither 
night nor day, neither age nor death, neither grief nor 
good nor evil, are able to transgress this eternal bund 
of existence” (S. 7 , a). “ It is at the command of 
this imperishable existence,” says the Bnhadaranyaka 
Upamshad, '' that the sun and the moon stand bound 
in their places It is due to the command of this Ab- 
- that the heaven and the earth stand each m its 
own place. It is due to the command of this imperish- 
able Brahman that the very moments, the hours, 
the days, the nights, the months, the seasons, and the 
years have their appomted function m the scheme of 
thin^ It is at the command of this Brahman that some 
riveis flow to the east from the snow-clad mountains, 
while others flow to the west” (S. 7 . b). We shall 
not try to disentangle here the personal and impersonal 
aspects of the physico-theological proof, the aspect of 
design and the aspect of order. Suffice it to say that 
the physico-theological proof is present in the Upam- 
shads, pomting out that the Absolute must be regarded 
as the ballast of the cosmos, preventing it from rock- 
ing to and fro at the slightest gust of chance. 

II — The Theolo(hcae Approach 

9. We shall now see how the Upanishadic philoso- 
phers went by the theological 
approach to the conception of 
~ reahty 'Thej’- began by inquiring 

how many gods must be supposed to exist in the uni- 
verse. They could not rest content until they arrived 
at the idea of one God, who was the ruler of the whole 
uiu\er»c Ultimately, they identified this God with the 
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inner Self in man. In this way did theological categories 
become subservient to the psychological categoiy of 
the Self. We shall see how this happens.} In the contro- 
versy which took place between Vid^dha ^akalya 
and the sage Yajnavalkya ^ reported m the BrihadS- 
ranyaka, we are told that the former asked Yajna- 
val^a how many gods must be regarded as existing 
in the world, to which the first answer of Yajnavalkya 
was ” ttoe jind three hunted/’ Yajfiavalkya closely 
following upon this b}^ saymg that there w^ere three 
and three thousand.” Not satisfied with the answers, 
^akal3^a asked again how many gods there were. 
Yajnavalkya rephed there were thirty-three gods 
^5kalya was agam dissatisfied and asked again. 
Yajnavalkj^a rephed there were six gods. In answer to 
further inquiries from ^akalya, Yajnavalkya went on 
to say that there were three gods, and then two gods, '' 
and even one-and-a-half (1) god, and finally that there 
w'as only^one God -mthout a second. Yajnavalkya 
was merely testing the insight of ^akalya as to whether 
he w^ould rest satisfied with the different answers that 
he first gave, and when ^akalj’^a did not seem satisfied, 
he finally said that there was only one God By 
mutual consent, ^akalya and Yajfiavalkya came to the 
conclusion that He alone is the God of the Universe, 

” whose body the earth is, whose sight is fire, whose . 
mmd_is .light, an^ whojs the final resort of aU human ^ 
^ouls (S. 8, a). ' 

; 10. The ^vetS^atara Upanishad develops this coa- 

^ ^ '' ception of a personal God In a 

' tion of God and His thdstic vein it declares now the 
the one God, whom it calls Rudra, 

--- beside whom there is no second, 

and who rules the worlds with his powen, stands 
behind all persons, creates all the worlds, and, in 
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the end of time, rolls them up agam. He has 
, his eyes everywhere,^ and his face everywhere ; his 
hands and feet are also omnipresent. He creates the 
men of earth and endows them with hands. He 
creates the fowl of air and endows them With wings* 
He IS the only God who has created the heaven 
and the earth (S. 8. b). In a later passage of the 
same Upanishad, the author inquires further mto 
the nature and attnbutes of this God. He calls 
him the only Lord of the universe, the creator, the 
' preserver, and the desjtroyer of all He ends by 
declaring that it is only to those who regard this God 
as identical with the Self withm, — to those be- 
longs eternal happiness, to none else " Some so- 
called wise men, being under a great philosophic de- 
lusion, regard Nature, and others Time, as the source 
of being They forget that it is the greatness of the 
Lord, which causes the wheel of Brahman to turn 
lound It is by Him that all this has been covered 
He is the only knower, he is death to the god of death, 
the possessor of all qualities and wisdom. It is at 
His command that cieation unfolds itself, namely, 
what people call earth, water, fire, air and ether. He is 
the permai^nt as well as the accidental cause of unions. 

1 He IS beyond the past, the present, and the future, 
and IS truly regarded as without parts. That univer-^ 
sal God, who is immanent in all these beings, should 
be meditated upon as dwelhng m our nunds also — 
that God who is the Lord of all gods, who is the Deity 
of all deities, who is the supreme Master of all masters, 
and who is the adorable Ruler of the universe. There 
is no cause of Him, nor any effect There is none equal 
to Him, nor any supenor The great power mherent 
in Him manifests itself alike m the form of knowledge 
and action There is no master of Him in this world, 
nor any ruler, nor is there anythmg which we might 
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regal d as His sign. He is the only Cause, tho Lotd of all 
those who possess sense-organs. There is no generator 
of Him, nor any protector. He is the self-subsistent 
^ mover of the unmovmg manifold, who causes the 
one seed to sprout in infinite ways ' It is only to those 
who regard this Universal Bemg as immanent in their 
own Selves, to them belongs eternal happiness, to 
none else ” (S. 8 c). In this theistic description of the 
^veta^vatara Upanishad we are told how God is the 
only cause of the world, and how ultimately he is to be 
regarded as identical with the Self withm Here again 
the purely theological category becomes subservient to 
the psychological category of the Self , and it seems 
as if the ultimate category of existence to the Upani- 
shadic philosophers is God-Atman. 


11. The Upanishads are not tvithoiit reference to 

the immanence and transcendence 
of God, There are some passages 
which declare merely his im- 
manence, others merely his transcendence , others 
agam bring together the two aspects of the imma- 
nence and transcendence of God Thus, for example, 
we are told m the 6veta4vatara Upanishad that " God 
is to be regarded as bemg present m fire and m 
water, m all the universe, m the herbs and plants. " 
In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad we are told how 
God-Atman is immanent in us from top to toe, as a 
razor is entirely closed up withm the razor-box, or 
agam, as a bird is pent up withm its nest. A story 
from the Chhandogya Upanishad also brings mto 
rehef ,this aspect of the immanence of God We are 
told there how the disciple was asked by his teacher 
to place a small piece of salt in water at night, and 
come to him m the mommg , how the disciple did as 
he was commanded ; how, when the teacher asked 
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him what had become of the salt, the disciple could 
not find it out because it had already melted m the 
water , how when the teacher asked him to taste the 
water from the surface, then from the middle, and 
then from the bottom, the disciple rephed that it was 
salt m all places , then how the teacher told turn that 
the salt, even though it seemed to have disappeared 
m the water, was thoroughly present m every part of 
it. Thus, venly, says the clever teacher, is that subtle 
Atman immanent in the umverse, whom we may not 
be able to see, but whom we must regard as existmg as 
the supreme object of faith (S. 9 a) AU these passa- 
ges speak of the thorough immanence of God. A 
passage from the Kathopanishad, which remmds us 
of a similar one from the Repubhc of Plato, which 
speaks of the Sun of the world of Ideas, tells us 
how the umversal Self is to be regarded as beyond 
all the happmess and the misery of the world — like 
the celestial Sun who is the eye of all the universe and 
IS untouched by the defects of our vision " (S. 9. b) 
Here the transcendence of God is clearly brought mto 
rehef In other passages, we are also told how God 
IS to be regarded as havmg " filled the whole world 
and yet remamed beyond its confines " " Like the fire 
and the wmd which enter the world and assume 
various forms, the umversal Atman is immanent m 
every part of the umverse and protrudes beyond its 
conges ” “ Venly motionless like a lone tree does 

this God stand m the heaven and yet by Hun is 
this whole world filled ” This is how the ^veta^atara 
Upamshad declares the transcendence and immanence 
of God (S 9 c). We see from all these passages how 
God-Atman is to be regarded as having filled every 
nook and cranny of the Umverse, and yet havmg 
overflowed it to a limitless extent. In any case, 
the God in the universe is to be regarded as iden- 
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tical with the Self within us ' it is only when this identifi- 
cation takes place that we amve, according to the Upani- 
shadic philosophers, at the ultimate conception of Reality 

III — ^The Psychological Approach 


12 Let us now proceed to see how the Upanishadic 

philosophers reached the idea of 

Seifreachedbyanana- ultimate reahty by the psycholo- 
lysis of the various gical method In a conversation 
f'*" which took place between King 

chological categories. ° 

Janalca and Yajnavalkya as re- 
ported m the Brihadaranyaka Upamshad, we find 
that Yajnavallg^a asked Janaka as to what psycho- 
logical doctrmes he had heard about the nature of ul- 
timate reahty Janaka was a very mqmsitive and 
philosophically mclmed kmg, and he had therefore 
known all the opmions on that head which had been 
imparted to him by different sages. He proceeded 
to teU Yajnavalkya the opmions of these various 
philosophers “ Jitvan ^ailmi told me, " said kmg 
Janaka, " that speech was the ultimate reality. ” 
Yajnavalkya answered that this was merely a par- 


tial truth. Then kmg Janaka told him that Udanka 
^aulbayana had said to him that breath was the 
ultimate reality This also, said Yajnavalkya, was 
only a partial truth Varku Varshni had told him, 
said Janaka, that the eye was the final reahty This 


again, said Yajfiavalkya, was only a partial truth. 
Then the kmg went on to say how Gardabhl-viplta 
Bharadvaja had told him that the ear was the final 
reahty , how Satyakama Jab^a had said that the 
mmd was the final reahty , how Vidagdha ^akalya 
had told him that the heart was the final reahty ; — 


aU of which opimons, said Yajnavalkya, were only 
partial truths (S lo a) In this enumeration of the 
opmions of different Upanishadic philosophers as re- 
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gards the various physiological or ps3'chologica] cote- 
gones as constituting the ultimate reahty, and in 
Yajnavaliy^a’s rejection of each one of them m turn, 
there lies implicitly -the conception that ultimate 
reahty can he found only in the Self, and not in 
the accidental adjuncts mth vrhich the Self may come 
to be clothed This same idea has been developed in 
the Kena Upanishad vhere vre are told that “ the Self 
must* be regarded as the ear of ear, as the mind of 
mind, as the speech of speech, as the breath of breath, 
as the eye of eye. Those who know the Self thus are 
released from this world and become imm ortal.” 
"That which speech is unable to give out, but that 
which itself gives out speech, know that to be the 
ultimate realitj-, not that which people worship in 
vain. That which the mind is unable to think, but 
which thinks the mind, know that to be the ultimate 
reality ; that which the eye is unable to see, but that 
which enable us to see the eye, know that to be 
the ultimate realit}* ; that which the ear does not hear, 
but that which enables us to perceive the ear, that 
which breath is not able to breathe, but that bv which 
breath itself is breathed, know that to be the finpl 
realiti'” (5. lo. b ). In this passage we are told that 
the Self must be regarded as the innermost esistence, 
while all the physiological and psychological elements 
are only estemai vestures, which dome reality but 
which do not constitute it, 

13. We now come to a very femous parable in the 

The stEtes oi con- Chhancogya Upanishad which un- 
scionsness : vraiing- nustakablv tells US how we must 

conscionsness, dream- - , * , 

sleep- cijn> ^ l 1I0 CO^C^CtlOH Ox 

conEdonsness. Sell- Self-COnsdoUS Bsmg within US as 

oonsdonm&ss -r , -t . 

consurating tne ultimate reality, 
tn a verj* clever anaij-sis of the psychologicai states 
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through .which a man’s soul passes, the author of 
that Upanishad brmgs out how the ultimate reality 
must not be mistaken with bodily consciousness ; 
how it must not be confused with the dream- 
consciousness , how it transcends even the deep-sleep- 
consciousness , how, finally, it is the pure Self-cons- 
ciousness, which is beyond all bodily or men- 
tal hmitations. We are told m the Chhandogya Upani-' 
shad that the gods and demons were, once upon 
a time, both anxious to learn the nature of final 
reahty, and they therefore went m pursmt of it to 
Prajapati Prajapati had mamtained that “that entity, 
which is free from sin, free from old age, free from death 
and gnef, free from hunger and thust, which desires 
nothmg, and imagmes nothing, must be regarded as the 
ultimate self “ The gods and demons were anxious to 
know .what this Self was So the gods sent India and the 
demons Virochana as their emissanes to learn the 
final truth from Prajapati They dwelt there as pupils 
at first for a period of thirty-two years, which condi- 
tion 'Was necessary before a master could impart spiri- 
tual wisdom to his disaples. Then Prajapati asked 
them what it was that had brought them there. Indra 
and Vuochana told him that they had come to him in 
order that they might know the nature of the Self. 
Now Prajapati v^ould not immediately tell them the 
final truth He tned to delude' them by saymg first 
that the Self was nothmg more than the image that we 
see m the eye, m water, or in a mirror It was this, he 
said, which must be regarded as the immortal and fear- 
less Brahman. Indra and Virochana became compla- 
cent m the behef that thej^ had understood the nature 
of the Self. They bedecked themseh*es bj’ puttmg on 
excellent clothes and ornaments, cleaned tliemselves, 
looked into a vater-pan, and imagined the) had 
^dsuallsed the ultmiate Seif, and went altogether com* 
J54 
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posed in mind, Virocliana told the demons that he 
had been m possession of the ultimate secret, namely, 
that the so-called Self was no other than the image that 
one sees m tlie e3'e, in a miiror, oi in a pan of water, 
Ihus identif3ung the Self with the mere image of the 
body The Upanishad tells us how there are a certain 
set of people who talvc this as final gospel, which it 
calls the gospel of the Asmas There must be a slight 
reference here to those, who, like the later Charvakas, 
mamtamed that the Self was notliing more than the 
mere consciousness of body Indra, however, un- 
lilce Virochana, bethought himself that Prajapati 
must not have given lum the final answer m the 
matter of the knowledge of ultimate reahty There 
was this difificulty that piessed itself before him. 

It IS true,” he said, ” that, when the body is well 
adorned, the Self is well adorned,- whemthehPi^is we^ 
Axcaacd, xuc Self ib Wen dressed ; when the body is well 
cleaned, the Self is well cleaned , but what if the body 
were blmd, or lame, or crippled ? Shall not the Soul 
itself be thus regarded as blmd, or lame, or cnppled”? 
He thought that there was this great difficulty m the 
teaching that had been imparted to him by Prajapati, 
and so he went back agam to Prajapati to request him 
once more to tell him what ultimate reahty was. 
Prajapati advised him to practise penance once more 
for thirty-two years, and, when Indra had performed 
that penance, Prajapati supphed him , with another 
piece of knowledge ” The true Self is he, ” said Praj'a- 
pati, ” who moves about happy m dreams. He is the 
immortal, the fearless Brahman ” In fact, Prajapati 
told him that dream-consciousness must be re- 
garded as identical with the Self. This seemed to 
please Indra and he went back , but before he reached 
the gods, he saw agam that tliere was another diffi- 
culty m the mfonnation that had been imparted to 
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lated m that state This could not be regarded, said 
Indra, as the final wisdom. Prajapati now saw that 
Indra by his shrewd msight had made himself worthy 
of receivmg the highest knowledge So he asked 
Indra once more, and this time finaliy, to practise 
penance for five 37ears agam Indra practised penance 
for five years, thus completing the round of penance 
for a himdred and one years At the end of that 
period, he went m all humilitj^ to Prajapati and 
implored 'hirn to give him an insight mto the final 
knowledge. Prajapati said, “ Venly, O Indra, this body 
is subject to death, but it is at the same time the ves- 
ture of an immortal Soul It is only when the Soul is 
encased m the body, that it is cogmsant of pleasure 
and pam. There is neither pleasure nor pam for the 
Soul once reheved of its body Just as the wind and 
the doud, the hghtmng and the thunder, are \vithout 
body, and arise from heavenly space and appear m 
their own form, so does this serene bemg, namely, the 
Self, arise from this mortal bodjL reach the highest light, 
and then appear m his o\vn form. This Serene Being, 
who appears m his own form is the highest Person.” 
There is here an indication of the true nature of ulti- 
mate reality as bemg of the nature of self-consciousness. 
That which sees itself by itself, that which recognises 
itself as identical with itself m the hght of supreme 
knowledge — ^that must be regarded as the final reahty 
The final- reahty, therefore, accordir g to the Chhando- 
gya Upanishad, is reached m that theoretic, ecstatic, 
self -spectacular state m which the Self is conscious of 
nothmg but itself (S. ii) There is a great meaning 
which runs through tins parable. an analysis of 
the different states of consciousness, the philosopher of 
the Chhandogya Upanishad pomts out that the bodily 
consciousness must not be mistaken for final reality, 
nor the consciousness m dreams, nor that m deep sleep. 
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The Soul is of the nature of puie self-consciousness, 
the Kantian “I am I ” Those who mistake the ulti- 
mate Self as identical with bodil}'- consciousness are 
the matenalists Those who identify it with the con- 
sciousness in the dream-state nse a little highei no 
doubt, but they mistake the Self for what tlie modem 
Theosophists call the " ethenc double ” Those, on the 
other hand, uho regard the Self as identical uith deep- 
sleep consciousness also misunderstand its nature, be- 
cause there is in that state no consciousness eithei of 
the object world or of the Self. The true Self could 
only be the self-conscious Being, shinmg in his oivn 
native hght, thmkmg of nothing but his own thought, 
the of Aiistotle, the supreme theoretic 

Being, the eternal Self-spectator. 

14. We have hitherto seen how the philosopher of 

The ontological ar- the Chhandogjn Upauishad aniVes 
gument for the esis- at the conception of Self-cons- 
tence of tiie Self ciousness as Constituting the ulti- 

mate reahty. We have seen also how’^ the Upanishadic 
philosophers generally regard God as identical with this 
pure self-consciousness The philosopher of the Taitti- 
rlya Upamshad gives us certam characteristics of this 
final reahty which enable us to regard his argument as 
almost an ontological characterisation of reality. 

The Absolute,” he says, ” is Existence, Conscious- 
ness, and Infimty ” (S 12 . a) In this identifica- 
tion of the Absolute wath Consciousness, ive have 
again the real nature of the Atman brought out m 
bold rehef Existence to that philosopher means 
Consciousness. The same idea is repeated elsewkere 
in the Aitaxej^a Upamshad, wkere the author of that 
Upamshad speaks of the gods of the heaven and the 
beings of the earth, whether produced from eggs, 
or embryo, or sweat, or from the earth, everyth!^ 
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that moves, or flies, or is stationary— Self-consciousnes» 
is the eye of all these. They are rooted m Self- 
consciousness. Self-consciousness is the e 5 ^e of tlie 
world ; it is Self-consciousness which is the 
Absolute’* (S. 12. b). Here we have unmistakably 
the ontological argument, namely, that ultmiate Exis^ 
tence must be identified with Self-consciousness. Thus 
by a survey of the diffeient approaches to the problem 
of Reahty, namely, the cosmological, the theolo- 
gical, and the psychological, we see that the Upa- 
nishadic philosophers tiy to establish Reahty on the 
firm footmg of Self-consciousness Self-consciousness 
to them IS the eternal verlt 5 ^ God to them is not 
God, unless he is identical witli Self-consciousness 
Existence is not Existence if it does not mean Self- 
consciousness Reahty is not reahty, if it does not ex- 
press' throughout its structure the marks of pure 
Self-consciousness Self-consciousness thus constitutes 
the ultimate category of existence to the Upanishadic 
philosophers. 

IV— The Significance of Self-consciousness 

15. The great question that now confronts the 

Upanishadic seeker after truth is * 

Sclf-COnSCiOUSneSS r o-ir ,i n i 

its epistemological and if Self-consciousncss IS the final 

metaphysical signifl- reality, liow would it be possiblc 

^co contrasted with realise it ? Can bare 

the mystical 

mtellect sumce to give us a vision 
of this final reahty, or is there any other process 
beyond the reach of mtelhgence wluch has the power 
of taking us vathm the portals of pure Self-consci- 
ousness ? The Upanishadic answer is that' mere m- 
tellect would be lame to enable us to reahse pure 
Self-consciousness Pure Self-consciousness could only 
he reached m a state of mystic realisabon Wlieth^j. 
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sense of the word, for example, m the sense in which 
Spencer understands it. Rather, it is “ unknowable ” 
from the standpomt of philosophic humihty 

(i) The Atman, say the Upanishadic philosophers, is 
unknowable in his essential nature " That, from 
which our speech turns back along vath nund, being 
unable to comprehend its fulness, is the ultimate rea- 
hty, ” says the Taittiriya Upanishad " That where 
the eye is unable to go, where neither speech nor imnd 
is' able to reach — what conception can we have of it, 
except that it is beyond all that is knovn, and beyond 
all that is unkno'wn !” sa3?s the Kenopanishad The 
philosopher of that Upanishad says m an Augustiman 
mood that he who thmks he knovs does not know, 
while he who thmks he doesnotknow does really 
know. Cognoscendo ignoi'mi, et tgiwiando cognosci 
The Kathopanishad in a similar vem says that “the 
Self is not m the first mstance open to the hearing 
of men, but that even ha^nng heard him, many are 
unable to know him Wonderful is the man, if 
found, who is able to speak about lum ; wonderful, 
mdeed, is he who is able to comprehend him m ac- 
cordance mth the mstruction of a teacher “ (S 13 a) 
We see in all these passages how the Atman is to 
be regarded as unknowable m his essential nature 

( u ) There is, however, another side to the sub- 
ject of the unknoAyabiht}.' of Atman. The Atman 
is unknowable because He is the Eternal Subject who 
knows How could the Eternal Knower, ask the Upa- 
nishads in various places, be an object of knowledge^ 

“ The Atman is the Great Bemg,” says the ^vetas- 
vatara Upanishad “ who knows all that is knowable ; 
who can know him who himself knows In the 
Bnhadarani'aka Upamshad, in various passages, we 
are put m possession of the bold speculations of the 
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philosopher Yajfiavalkya. " That by whom ever3rthing 
is known, how could he himself be known ? It is 
impossible to know the knower " ''It would not 
be possible for us to see the seer, to hear the hearer, 
to think the thinker, and to apprehend him by whom 
ever3d:hing is apprehended ” “ He is the eternal seer 
without himseH being seen , he is the eternal hearer 
without himself bemg heard ; he is the only thinker 
without himself being thought ; he is the only com- 
prehender without any one to comprehend him , 
beyond him there is no seer, beyond him there is no 
hearer, beyond Inm there is no thmker, beyond him 
there is no being who comprehends '’(S. 13. b.) We 
thus see that the question of the unknowabihty of 
Atman has another aspect also, namely, that He is' 
unknowable because He is the Eternal Subject of 
knowledge, and cannot be an object of knowledge 
to another beside Him. 

( iii ) But this raises another fundamental ques- 
tion. Granted that the Self is the eternal knower of 
objects, granted also there is no other knower of 
him, would it be possible for the loiower to know 
himself ? This very subtle question was asked of 
YSjilavalkj^a in another passage of the Enhadgra^- 
yakopanishad, and here again we see the brilliant 
light which the sage Yajnavaikya throws on tbe 
problem. It ts possible, he says, for the knower to 
know himself. In fact, Self-knowledge or Self-con- 
sciousness IS the ultmiate category of existence The 
Self can become an object of Icnowledge to himself. 
According to the philosophy of Yajfiavalkya, nothing 
Is possible, if self-consciousness is not possible. Self- 
consciousness IS the ultimate fact of existence. We 
see here how boldly Yajnavaikya regards both in- 
trospection and self-consdouinefi as the ventiw of 
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experience. We also see the nudity of the doctrines 
of Kant and Comte when they try to deny the fact 
of introspection. Introspection is a psychological 
process correspondmg to Self-consciousness as a me- 
taphysical reahty. Self-consaousness is possible 
only through- the process of introspection. The Self 
IS endowed with the supreme power of dichotomising 
himself. The empirical conditions of ^knowledge are 
inapphcable to the Self The Self can divide himself 
into the knower and the known It is wonderful 
how Kant should have posited the " I am I as the 
supreme metaphysical category, which he called the 
transcendental, ongmal, and S3mthetic unity of ap- 
perception, and yet should have demed the reality 
of the correspondmg psychological process of in- 
trospection. The answer of Yajnavalkya is that 
SeK-consciousness is possible, and is not oi^y possible, 
but alone real. Kmg Janaka asked Yajnavalkya 
what was the hght of man. Yajfiavalkya first said 
that the hght of man was the sun It is on account 
of the sun that man is able to sit and to move about, 
to go forth for work, and to return. “ When the 
sun has set, O Yajnavalkya, ” asked king Janaka 
" what IS the hght of man Yajnavalkya said 
thatdhen the moon was the light of man. For, 
having the moon for hght, man could sit, and move 
about, and do his work, and return. “ When 
both the sun and the moon have set, ” asked king 
Janaka, “ what is the hght of man ?” “ Fire indeed, " 
laid Ya]fiavalkya, “ is man’s hght. For havmg 
fite for tus hght, man can sit and move about, do his 
work, .and return.” " When the sun has set, when 
the moon has set, and when the fire is extingmshed, 
\vhat IS the hght of man ?” asked Janaka " Now, 
vcnly, ’* says Yajnavalkya, “ you are pressmg me 
tp the deex>e3t -ciuestion. When the aun bai 
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when the moon has set, and when the fire is extin- 
guished, the Self alone is his hght " (S 13 c.). Ya- 
jnavalkya is heie cleaity positmg what Ajistotle 
called " Iheona, " the act of pure self-contempla- 
tion in which the Self is most mysteriously both the 
subject and object of knowledge. 


17. We have seen, hitherto, the epistemological 

sigmficance of the conception of 

Tlio Metaphysics of c' tt 

Scif-coDBciousncss. Self-consciousness in the Upa- 

mshads We have seen that the 
Self is regarded as unknowable in his essential nature, 
as well as because he cannot be an object of knowledge 
We have seen also that he can dichotomise himself and 
make hunself at once the knower and the known. It 


remains for us now to discourse on what may be called 
the metaphysical sigmficance of the conception of Self- 
consciousneess. In the preceding Chapter we have 
seen how the whole field of philosophic thought 
was tom by the conflicts of tlie metaphysicians, some 
regarding the Self as entirely distmct from the Abso- 
lute, others regarding it as a part of the Absolute, 
and 3 ^et others regarding the Self and the Absolute 
as- entirely identical. These constitute respectively 
the fundamental positions of the three great metaphy- 
sical schools — the duahstic, the quasi-momstic, and 
the monistic. Never has any land possibly experi- 
enced such bitter and prolonged argumentative 
battles as were witnessed in India throughout the 
history of its thought The question arises Is 
there any way out of the difficulty ® How is it that 
each of tliese different metaphysical schools comes to 
inteipret the same Upanishadic passages as c . 
ing its own special metaphysical doctrines * 
not say that the Upamshads axe liigher ^ 
Commentators ? Is there not a cor 
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physical doctrine in the Upanishads which each of the 
metaphysical schools has only partially envisaged ? 
I& the utterance of that greatest of Indian philosophers 
to be regardecLas vam, when he said that the 'Schools 
may battle 'among themselves, but yet that Philosophy 
is above the Schools ? Ma}?' we not find a supreme 
clue to the reconcihation of these different batthng 
doctnnes ^ We must go back to the Upanishads them- 
selves, with our mind entirely purged of all scholastic 
interpretation. Let us make our mmd a tabula rasa, 
an unwritten slate upon which there is no hurtful im- 
print of scholastic superstition, and we shall see that 
there is a clue through the labyrinth and mazes of the 
philosophic conflicts. It is true that the reconcihation 
of the different schools must come, if at all, only 
through mystical expermce It is only m mystic expen- 
ence that each school and each doctnne can have its 
own appomted place and level But it may also be 
granted to us to look even philosophically at the 
problem, to go back to the texts of the Upanishads 
themselves, to arrange them m a senal order of 
developing philosophical propositions, and finally to 
see a vista of supreme reconcihation spreadmg out 
before us among the batthng forces 

18. We may arrange the different stages of spin- 
The Ladder of Spirt- tual expenence, as developed m 
tuai Experience the Upamshads, philosophically 

interpreted, m a senes of five developmg proposi- 
tions We may regard them as constitutmg the 
ladder of spintual expenence with a senes of five 
ascendmg steps. The first stage of spintual experience 
would consist, accordmg to BnhadSranyaka Upani- 
'shad, m reahsmg the Self, m mystically apprehending 
the glory of the Self withm us, as though we were 
distmct from him ( S 14 a ) Now comes the second 
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takably inculcated by a passage of Bnhadaranyaka 
Upanishad, where we are told that we must iden- 
tify the “ I ” with the Absolute. Another aspect of 
the same doctrme is proclaimed in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, where the “ Thou ” comes also to be 
*-‘-projectively identified with the Absolute. This 
•constitutes the fourth stage ( S. 14. d ) If now the 
I is the Absolute, and if also the " Thou is 
equally the Absolute, if, m other words, both the sub- 
ject and object are the Absolute, then it follows 
that everything that we see m this world, Mind 
and Nature, the Self and the not-Self, equally consti- 
tute the Absolute Whatever falls withm the ken 
of apprehension, equally with whatever we are, 
goes to make up the frdness of the Absolute The 
Brahman accordmg to the Chhandogya Upanishad 
is venly the “ ALL ” ( S e ) To such a giddy 
height does the philosophic ladder take us on the 
rising steps of philosophic thought. This is verily 
, the position of Absolute Monism. Whether this 
atate of A^olute Monism is to be merely intellec- 
tually apprehended, or mystically reahsed, depends 
upon whether we are by nature destined to be merely 
torch-bearers or mystics m the spiritual pilgri- 
mage. That we should prefer the second alternative 
will be evident in our last Chapter on the " Intima- 
tions of Self-Reahsation.” 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ETHICS OF THE UPANISHADS 


1. After a discussion in the last chapter of the 

central metaphysical position 

iay?anS''Scismr'’ cached in tlie Upanishads, and 

aftei a suggestion that that 
position is to be attained more by tlie way of mysticism 
than by the way of thought, it would behove us 
for a wlule to bestow our attention on the moral 


problem in the Upanishads, which might easily be 
seen to be connected with their metaphysics on 
the one hand, and mysticism on the other. The 
problem of the relation of metaphysics and mo- 
rahty has been a much-debated problem from very 
ancient times , nor is the problem of the relation of 
morality and mysticism m any way a less important 
problem For, just as it is hard to decide as to 
which of the two — metaphysics and morality — should 
receive the primacy in the discussion of the develop- 
ment of man’s consciousness as a whole, similarly, it 
is equally hard to decide which of the two — 
morality and mysticism — splays a more important part 
m that development If we take into account, however, 
the integrity of man’s consciousness as a whole, it 
would seem absolutely impossible, m tlie mterest of 
the highest development of which man's conscious- 
ness is capable, to sunder the intellectual from the 
moral, as the moinl from the mystical element In- 
telligence without the moral backbone might only 
degenerate into the cleverest forms of chicanery, and 
a mystic without morality, if such a one were possihle, 
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might only be a hideous creature who is a blot on the 
spiritual evolution of man. And, again, just as morahty, 
to be ratiocinative, must be firmly linked to the mtellect, 
sunilarly for its consummation, it must end in the 
mystical attitude, which alone is the goal and end of 
the life of man In short. Metaphysics, Morality and 
Mysticism are as mseparable from each other in the 
interest of the highest spiritual development of man, 
as mtellect, ^vlU, and emotion are mseparable for his 
highest psychological development It would thus 
seem necessai*y for a while to finger on the discussion 
of the moral problem m the Upanishads, as the con- 
necting hnk between the metaphysical position reach- 
ed therem and the final mystical realisation taught 
in the Upanishads. 


2. At a time when moral reflection m other lands 


Progress of the Cha- 
pter 


had hardly reached even the gno- 
mic stage, it is mteresting to 
note that, m the Upanishads, we 


have a fairly good discussion of all the more im- 


portant ethical problems , while, m certain cases at 


least, the solution reached might be contemplated 
upon with great profit even by present-day morahsts, 
because the solution which the Upanishads attempt 
is a solution which is based upon the eternal truths 
of Atmamc expenence It is true that in the 


Upamshads we have not a very full ciiscussion 
of the theories of the moral standard as apart from 
the theones of the moral ideal, masm^ich as thought 
is required to be necessarily more ab/stract in the dis- 
cussion of the former, while m that of the latter it 
has to deal with the concrete problem of the end of 
human life In the course of the present chapter, we 
shall first discuss the rudunents of the theories of the 
moral standard as we find them m the Upanishadf, 
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and after a consideration of the limitations of the 
theories so advanced, we shall proceed to a discussion 
of the tlieories of the moral ideal. Of these latter, two 
at least are specially noteworthy — the Doctrine of 
Beatificism, and the Doctrme of Self-realisation. 
After having considered tliese theories, we shall next go 
on to the (hscussion of practical ethics in the Upani- 
shads, and thus sur\"ey the lists of virtues enumerated 
in the various Upanishads, considering more especially 
the \drtue of Trutli. It is undoubtedly true that in the 
discussion of the practical side of ethics, the Upanishadic 
penod IS surpassed by the Neo-Upanishadic period, 
for there the metaphj^sical mterest having waned, 
interest m practical conduct got the upper hand. 
Then, after a short discussion of the problem of the 
freedom of the ivill as considered in the Upanishads, we 
shall conclude the chapter by a short portrayal of the 
ideal of the Upanishadic Sage, bringing out the 
contrast between the Upanishadic Sage on the one 
hand and the Stoic and Christian Sages on the other, 

I — ^Theories of the Moral Standard 

3. Coming to the consideration of the theories of the 

moral standard as advanced m the 

Hetcronomy. Upanishads, we have to note at the 

outset, that, as in the childhood of man, so in the child- 
hood of the race, heteronomy is the first principle which 
serves to dictate rules for moral conduct. Reference 
is always made in such cases to the conduct of others, 
of those who are better situated morally than 
ourselves as dictatmg to us the pnnaple of con- 
duct for our oivn behoof. Not ivithout reason 
did Aristotle think that the opimon of men of 
tramed character should count as the pnnciple of 
moral authonty in cases when one is not able, on ac- 
37 
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count of one’s ignorance, to choose the way of moral 
action for oneself. ^The Taittniyopanishad contains a 
celebrated passage, where the disciple is told that 
'' he should follow only the good actions of the 
spiritual teacher ; that he might even more profit- 
ably follow the good actions of those who are still 
better situated than the spiritual teacher , that if 
ever he should seek to find out the mtimate nature 
of duty or conduct, then he should always be 
gmded by this one principle only, namely, how the 
^Brahmins, who are cautious, gentle, and mtent upon 
the law, conduct themselves m that particular case 
(S. This quotation evidently imphes the maxim that 

we should always mould our conduct on the pattern of 
the conduct of those who are better than ourselves and 
are in a position to give us rules of conduct by their 
example The opinion of Society in general, or the 
opmion of the State, are rather vague terms for definmg 
the nature of heteronomic duty. It may not be possible 
for -either the Society or the State to always impart 
to us one uniform prmciple of moral conduct. On the 
other hand, if we penetrate deeper, we shall find that 
the opmions of the Society or the State are themselves 
based upon the maxims of conduct which are sup-* 
phed to them by Wise Men. There is an ohgarchy m 
3Iorahty, as there is an ohgarchy m the Society or 
-the State, and it is the voice of the Moral Ohgarchy 
which, accordmg to the Taittirlyopanishad, ought to 
prevail in supplying us with the pattern of conduct. 


4. Theonomy is also a sort of heteronomy, inas- 
much as the theos ” is also a " heteros ” from the 

'Theonomy properly moral pomt of view 

But it is convenient to consider 
Theonomy as separate from Heteronomy, masmuch as 

I. Nicomachoan Ethics I 4, 
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the Law of God stands in a somewhat different category 
from the Law of Man Unless it were possible to Imow 
the wshes of God in every particular case affectmg moral 
conduct, unless it were possible even so much as to note 
what principles m general might be regarded as constitut- 
ing tlie Wishes of God— if we were not to understand these 
as identical vith tlie dictates of Conscience which is the 
candle of the Lord vutlim us — it might not seem very 
possible to set down in detad the Laws of God as enjoin- 
ing the performance of certam duties upon us, m pre- 
ference to, 01 in cancehnent of, other duties. But in 
communities which entertam a vague fear about God 
as a Being who is separate from ourselves,- the laws 
which are after all “ attributed ” to God b5'^ man 
ever hang hke the sword of Damocles on the moral 
'agentj and theophobia instead of theopathyv supplies 
the rules for moral life. It was thus that ^e sage of 
the Kathopanishad said that God is that great fear- 
ful Thunderbolt which is raised over our head, -by^ 
knowing which alone can man become immortal. 
For is it not through His fear, that the fire bums,i 
the sim shmes, the god of gods, the wmd, and death \ 
as the fifth, run about domg their work ? " Of the \ 
same import is the passage from the Taittirlyopa- ^ 
nishad which only reiterates the passage from the 
Katha with shght alterations (S. 2 ). But when all 
has been said in favour of the Law of God, on a careful 
consideration of the intimate nature of moral action; 
it may become evident tliat the law issumg 'from 
anybody except one’s o^vn Self can nev^ be regarded 
as a sufficient guarantee for the moral tone of actions. 


5 . It is thus that morahsts have. Arrived at .the 


Autonomy. 

of moral conduct. 


conception of autonomy which 
alone supphes the true prmciple 
It is neither the Society, nor the*^ 
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State, nor God, who can give us the essential rule for 
moral conduct. This must spring entirely from withm 
ourselves. We cannot say that the Upanishadic seers 
envisaged this principle of moral action unless of 
Course we see it in that quotation from the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad where we are told that the mmd 
sho^d be meditated upon as the Ultimate Reahty 
(S. 3. a), or even again in that other quotation from 
the same Upanishad where we are asked to regard the 
mmd as venly the Atman m us, as also the Ultimate 
Reality (S. 3. b). These passages have been under- 
stood by a recent writer on Hindu Ethics as involvmg 
the theory of Intmtionism. But it may be easily 
seen that inasmuch as it is the Mind which is here 
equated with the Highest Reahty and not the Self 
which is mentioned as apart from it, we can only 
understand the passage as mvolving a lower intui- 
tionism instead' of the higher mtuitiomsm of auto- 
^.^.jjgBg^t-Thstances are not wantmg even m the history 
of European Morals where aesthetic or sympathetic 
intuitionism prepares the way for the higher intui- 
tionism of autonomy. It was not till the da}^ of the 
Bhagavadgita in the history of Hmdu Ethics that the 
real nature of autonomy was clearly appreaated, and 
the categorical imperative of duty with all its Kantian 
purism severely mculcated. We have thus to regard 
the Upanishadic Ethics as on the whole deficient m 
the principle of autonomy as supplymg the rules for 
moral conduct. 

II—Theories of the Moral Ideal 

6. It is however when we come to the formulation 
Anti.Hedoniam. theories of the Moral Ideal 

that the Upanishadic seers are 
• best We have said above that f lw* 
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formulation of such theories is a more concrete pro- 
blem than tlie fonnulation of tlie theones of the 
Moral Standard, winch is b}’- the verj’ nature of the 
case bound to be abstiJict As there is a vanet}^ of 
Metaphysical theories m the Upadishadic hterature 
as wc saw in a pre\*ious cliapter, smiilarl}* there is a 
vanety of theones about the nature of tlie Jloral Ideal. 
To begin i\ith, we have an entirel}?- anti-hedonistic 
tlicor}* advocated bv the author of the Kathopanishad. 
Wc are told tliere that “ there are two different paths, 
the path of the good and the path of the pleasant, and 
that these two (Averse paths tr}’- to seduce a man each 
to itself. Of tliese, he n ho follows the path of the good 
IS ultimately rewarded b}? the fulfilment of his aim, 
while he who foUov^s the patli of the pleasant loses the 
goal whicii he is pursumg, \^Tien the good and the 
pleasant present themselves before a man, he looks 
about him if he be inse, and decides which of them to 
choose. The mse man chooses the good before the 
pleasant, while the fool chooses the pleasant before the 
good ” (S. 4 a) In these two verses from the Katho- 
pamshad ne have a classical expression of the con- 
flict between tlie good and the pleasant as experienced 
even m the Upamshadic daj's. MTio will not say 
that the story of tlie conflict between the Good and the 
Pleasant in the Kathopanishad trjang to attract a man 
to themselves remmds one of a similar stor}’’ of the 
choice of Hercules m Xenophon, where the two mai- 
dens, Pleasure and Virtue, present themselves before 
Hercules with their several seductions, and Hercules 
chooses Virtue? As with Hercules, so \^dth Nachi- 
ketas. Even though the God of Death tnes to seduce 
Nachiketas by the offer of a life of pleasure and glory, 
Nachiketas refuses to be impnsoned in the chains 
which Yama has forged for him (S. 4 b), and therein 
proves that he is not like the ordinary’ run of mankind 
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which hugs to its heart the path of plesaure and glory 
to be only ultimately disillusioned in its choice. 
Nachiketas, true anti-hedonist as he is, refuses to be 
seduced by the hfe of pleasure. 

7. It IS likely, however, that anti-hedonism may 

degenerate mto an utter pes- 
PesBimiBin. simism, and so likewise does it 

happen in the case of certam Upanishads The Katho- 
pamshad asks m a pessimistic vem . “ what decaymg 
mortal here below would dehght m a hfe of the con- 
templation of the pleasures of beauty and love, 
when once he has come to taste -of the kmd of hfe 
enjoyed by the unageing immortals ?” (S 5 a) This 
IS almost in the spirit of Schopenhauer who said that 
the best thing for man here bdow is not to have been 
bom -at all, and the second best to have died young. 
‘-fer’aTsiniilar spirit, the Kathopanishad condemns the 
desire for a long life of sensual enjojrment m pre- 
ference to even a momentary contemplation of the life 
immortal This pessimistic mood is most expres- 
sively brought forth m the Maitn Upamshad, where, our 
attention having been called to the contemplation of the 
umversal evil that exists m the world and the imper- 
manence of thmgs havmg been most poetically ex- 
pressed, life is described as the soiuce of eternal mi- 
sery. " What is the use of the satisfaction of desires/* 
asks Bnhadratha, " m this foul-smelling and unsub- 
stantial body, which is merely a coglomeration of 
ordure, urine, wmd, bile and phlegm, and which is 
spoilt by the content of bones, skm, sinews, marrow, 
flesh, semen, blood, mucus and tears ? What is the 
use of the satisfaction of desires in this body which 
^ afBicted by lust, anger, covetousness, fear, deject- 
ion, envy, separation from the desired, union 
with the undesirable, hunger, thirst, old age, death, - 
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disease and grief? Verily all this world merely 
decays Look at the flies and the gnats, the grass 
and the trees, that are born merely to perish. But 
what of these ^ The great oceans dry up, the moun- 
tains crumble, the pole-star de^^ates from its place, 
the wmd-cords aie broken, the earth is submerged, 
and the very gods are dislocated from their positions " 
(S 5. b. ). Contemplating such a situation, Brhad' 
rat ha entreats Sakaj^anya to save him “ as one might 
save a frog fiom a waterless well ” This pessimistic 
attitude of Brihadratha is the logical outcome, only 
earned to an excess, of the anti-hedonistic attitude put 
mto the mouth of Nachiketas. 

8. Closely connected with pessimism is the theory 

of asceticism and its monastic 
practices. Unless a man begins 
to feel the interest in life waning 
for him, he does not see the necessity of harbouring 
the ascetic virtues. It is only when his heart begins 
to be set on the Eternal that he wishes to adopt the 
life of renunciation It was m this way, w6 are told 
by the B^adaranyal^opanishad, that the wise men 
of old began to feel that there was no use for 
them of any wealth or fame or progeny. “ What 
shall we do with progeny,” they asked, “ if it does not 
bring to us nearer the Eternal ?” In this manner did 
they leave all ambition for progeny and wealth and 
fame and adopt tlie hfe of an ascetic (S. 6 a). The 
Kaushltaki Upanishad goes even further, and by a 
curious analogical explanation advocates the attitude 
of Satyagralia. “Just as Prana which is identical 
with Brahman is served by tlie mind as its messenger, 
the eye as its guard, the ear as its mformant, 
the speech as its tire-woman, and ]ust as all the 
senses bring offerings to Prana even though it does 
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not solicit them, similarly aU these beings will bring 
offerings to a man who knows this secret even though 
he does not sohcit them. For him the rule of life is 
* Beg not When he has gone to alms m a village 
and does not find any, he may sit down with the re- 
solve that he shall not partake of an3rthing that may 
be offered to him, and those who had formerly refused 
him shall come near him and speak to him good 
words — ^for this is venly what happens to a man who 
does not sohcit alms — and brmg offenngs to him and 
say they shall give ’’ (S. 6 b). This passage from the 
Kaushitaki enjoins upon an ascetic the attitude of 
non-begging m the firm behef that when he does not 
beg, thmgs will come to him of their own accord. The 
Bnhadaranyakopamshad gives further characteristics 
of the ascetic hfe, masmuch as it teUs us that a 
Brahmin ought to grow disgusted with aU wisdom, and 
lead a life of child-hke simphcity ” (S. 7. a) , beheving 
m the quietistic life, " he should never give himself -up ^ 
to too many words, for that is verily a wearmess of tiie 
flesh ” (S. 7. b). 


9 . There is, however, a positive side to the quietis- 

^ tic life taught m certain Upani- 

spiritaaiAc vism. Mundakopanishad 

tells us that “ we should venly leave away all words, 
but should devo'^ ourselves to the knowledge of the 
Atman, for the Atman is the bund of immortahty 
Meditate upon the Atman with the help of the S5mbol 
Om ; for thus alone m 3 .y it be possible for you to go 
beyond the ocean of darkness Sages see Hun by the 
help of the hght of knowledge, for he manifests him- 
self, the Immortal One, m the form of bhss ” (S. 8. a) 
We must therefore remember that even though we are 
told that we should lead a qmetistic life, that is only 
^ a sort of recoil from the unreal and empty world of 
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sense ; within itself, however, it may contain the marrow 
of self*realisation. It was thus," says the Bnhada- 
ranyakopanishad, " that one who lived a peaceful 
life, of self-control, of cessation from activity, 
and of patient suffering, havmg collected himself, saw 
the Atman vithin hmiself, saw m fact everything as 
verily the Atman. Evils cease to have an}^ power 
over him, for he has overcome all evil. Sm has ceased 
to torment him, for he has burnt all sm. Free from 
evil, free from impunt5% fiee from doubt, he has be- 
come properly entitled to the dignity of a Brahmana " 
(S. 8. b). The Mundakopamshad makes a more posi- 
tive assertion by telling us that " a man who has left off 
all argument m the superionty of his spintual illumi- 
nation begms to play with the Atman, and to enjoy 
the Atman, for that venly constitutes his action. 
Thus does he become foremost among those who have 
known Brahman " (S. 8 c) Here we are told that 
though, to all appearances, such a person may be 
leadmg a hfe of freedom from the bustle of soaety, 
alohe to himself in the pnvacy of spintual sohtude, 
he still has an object to play \vitli, an object to enjoy, 
namely the Atman. In fact, his hfe m Atman is a 
life of intense spintual activity, and not, as it may 
seem to others, a life of retirement and quietude. 


Phenomenal Acti- 
vism . 


10« Contrasted with this kind of Activism, however, 

stands that other kmd of Activism, 
with whici^^o^neople are ordi- 
narily fanT ^ cunely, what we 
may call Phenomenal Activism!^ , ^e I^opanishad tells 
us that "a man should tiy spend his life-span 
of a hundred years only m the constant perform- 
ance of actions. It is thus only that he can hope 
n«k to be contaminated by actions ” (S. 9 a). It 
is important to note that even though this passage 
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from the I^opanishad tells us that we should spend 
our hfe-time in doing actions, the actions thit are 
here unplied have no fuither range than possibly 
the small cucumference of ” sacrifice ", and further, 
the way in which, even in the midst of a life of 
action, freedom from contagion with the fruit of action 
may be secured is not here brought out with suffi- 
cient clearness It is only later, when we come to the 
days of the Bhagavadgita, that we see how even m 
the midst of the life of action actionlessness may be 
secured, only if attachment to action is annihilated 
once for all^ and no calculatmg desire is entertained 
foi; the fruit of action. The I^opanishad does not 
supply these two hnks between the life of action and 
the goal of actionlessness and point out that action- 
l^sness may be secured m the midst of action only 
through freedom from attachment to action, and the 
annihilation of any desire for the end of action. 
But, at^ any rate, it evident that the I^opamshad 
goes very much beyond the other Upanishads 
when it tries to reconcile the hfe of action with the 
life of knowledge “ To pitchy darkness do they go," 
it teUs us, " who pursue the path of ignorance, namely 
the path of action. To greater darkness still do. they 
go who devote themselves to the hfe of knowledge for 
its own sake* Sages have told us from very ancient 
times that knowledge leads to the one result, while action 
leads to the other But he alone who can synthesise 
the claiins of knowledge and action is able by means 
of action to cross the ocean of death and by means of 
knowledge to attam to immortahty " (S. 9 b). In this,.’ 
way does the I^opamshad try to reconcile Ahe claims ’ 
of knowledge and action, telling us that the hfe of bar6., 
contemplation and the life of bare activity are alike 
fraught with evil , but that he alone may be said to 
attem the goal of hfe who knows how to harmonise 
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the two different paths. Thus we may see how the 
later clarnis of Anstotle for the contemplative life, and 
of Bacon for the active hfe^ are prophetically reconciled 
by the philosopher of the I^opanishad. 

■ 11. When the phenomenal side of Activism is thus 
^ ^ , recognised, it is not very difficult 

to deduce from it a theory of the 
moral ideal which must needs take account of pheno- 
menal good. The moral good ma}?- not be regarded as 
the Summum Bonum, and the worldly good may come 
to be recognised as at least on a par with it m the for- 
mation of the conception of the Summum 'Bonum. On 
the other hand, the •^’•erse from the ^veta^vataropa- 
nishad which comes at the end of its fourth chapter is 
an echo of the spirit of Vedic prayer, where worldly 
good is craved for as bemg even a superior moment m 
the conception of the highest good “ Malce us not suffer 
m our babies or in our sons,” says the Upamshad ; 

make us not suffer in lives, or in cows, or in horses ; 
kill not our powerful warriors, O Rudra, so may we 
offer to thee our oblations for ever and ever I” (S lo a). 
When the eye of the moral agent is not turned in- 
wards, the good he seeks is evidently the external 
good only. On the other hand, when as m the case of 
the Taittiriya Upamshad, the mtemal good comes also 
to be recognised as of no meaner value, we are asked 
to choose both Truth and Law which have moral, 
along ivith Happiness and Prospenty which have 
matenal value (S. lo b) It was thus that even that 
great idealistic philosopher Yajnavalkya, when he 
went to the court of Kmg Janaka and was 
asked as to whether he desued wealth and cattle, 
or victory and contioversy, said he wanted bo*th : 
he wanted the cows along with their golden coin, as 
w6ll as victory m the argumentative battle \rith the^ 
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other philosophers m Janaka's court The apology 
which Yajnavalkya apparently offeied for his conduct 
was that “ he was enjoined by his father not to take 
away any wealth without having imparted spiritual 
instruction ” (S. lo. c). It is evident that Yajfia- 
valkya desired both material as well as spiritual good ; 
and in spite of his otherwise supremely idealistic teach- 
ing, he possibly wanted to set an example by showing 
that the consideration of external good cannot be 
entirely ignored even by idealists as constituting a 
moment in the conception of the highest good. 

* 

12. The author of the Taittirlyopnishad goes even 

a step further, and tells us that 
probably there is no distinction of 
kind between physical good and spiritual good, and 
that we may thus regard the two as commensurable 
in terms of each other. In a famous passage he 
makes for us an analysis of the conception of bliss. 
Physical good to him is itself an aspect of ” bliss,” 
as spintual good constitutes the acme of “bliss”; and 
according to that author, there is a scale of values con- 
necting the so-called physical bliss on the one hand 
with the highest spintual bliss on the other. What, 
accordmg to him, is the unit of measurement ? We are 
told that the unit of measurement may be taken to 
be “tlie happiness of a young man of noble birth and 
of good leammg, who is very swift and firm and strong^ 
and to whom is gi anted the possession of the whole 
earth full of wealth. Of a hundred such bhsses is 
made the bliss of the human genu ; of a hundred 
bhsses of these genu is made the bhss of the divine 
genu , of a hundred of these latter bhsses is made the 
bliss of the fathers ; of a hundred bhsses of the fathers 
is made the bhss of the gods who are bom gods ; of a 
hundred of these is made the bhss of the gods who have 
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to -cavil at the theor^^ of Self-reahsatioii saying that 
the Self “ IS realised ” already, and that therefore there 
is- no necessity of “ realising ” the Self seems to us to 
be merel}' a listless evasion of the true significance of 
Self-realisation When Canon EashdaU sa3*s that the 
Self is realised already, he is speakmg about a meta- 
physical fact. On the other hand, when it is said that 
the Self is to be realised, we are asked to take into 
account the whole ethical and mystical process by which 
the allurements of the not-Self naturallr' ingramed m the 
human being are to be gradually weaned out, and the 
Self to be made to stand m its native puritj^ and gran- 
deur. It is in the doctrine of Self-realisation that the 
ethical and mystical processes meet, a fact to which we 
shall have to allude presently. It need hardly be said 
that by Self-reaHsation, as the Upanishadic seers 
understand that expression, is meant the unfoldment 
and the visualisation of the Atman ^vlthm us, instead 
of the incipid and soul-less realisation of the various 
" faculties of man, namely, the mteUectual, the emo- 
tional and the moral, m which sense Bradley and 
other European moralists have understood that ex- 
pression. The Bnhadaranyakopanishad tells us that 
the Atman, who constitutes the Reality within us 
as without us, is and ought to be the highest 
object of our desire, higher than any phenomenal 
object of love, such as progeny, or weal'A, or the hke, 
because, the Upanishad tells us, the Atman, bemg^ 
the very kernel of our existence, is nearmost to us 
If a man may say there is another object of love 
dearer to him than the Atman, and if another rephes 
that if there be God overhead he shall destroy his 
object of love, veiily- it shall so happen as this man 
_ Hence it is that we ought to meditate on 
the Atman as the only object of desue For him 
who worships the Atman in this way, •no thin g dear 
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heard and thought about and meditated upon does all 
this become verily Joiown ” (S. 13 ). It is important to 
remember that this passage is not to be mteipreted in 
the interest of an egoistic theory of morals, as some 
have done, but only m the interest of the theory Of 
Self-reahsation. We have not to understand that the 
wife or the husband or the sons are dear for one’s own 
sake , interpreting the w^ord Atman m an egoistic 
sense. The word Atman which comes at the end of 
.the passage m the expression Atma va are drashiavyo 
forbids an egoistic mterpretation of that word m the"" 
previous sentences We are thus obliged to mterpret 
the woid Atman throughout the passage m the sense 
of the Self proper, Jhe Ultimate Reahty, and, therefore, 
~"nEolmderstand that the love that we bear to the wife 
or the husband or the sons is only an aspect of, or a 
reflection of, the love that we bear to the Self. It is, 
in fact, for the sake of the Self that all these thin gs 
become dear to us This Self the Bnhadaxanyaka 
enjoins upon us to realise by means of contemplation. 

14. The ethical and mystical sides of Self-rea- 

hsation are fused together no- 

The ethical and mys- V7here better than m that cele* 
tlcal sides of Self-rea- 

orated passage from the Chhan- 
dogya Upamshad, where having 
started an inquiry as to what it is that mduces a 
man to perform actions, and having answered that 
it is the consideration of happmess w'hich impels him 
to do so, — ^for, we are told, had he expenenced unhappi- 
ness in his pursmt, he would not have gone m for the 
actions at all, — ^the author of the ChhSndogya Upani- 
shad comes to teU us that real happmess is the happi- 
ness that one enjoys m the vision of the Infimte, and 
that every other kmd of happmess is only so-called, 
and of really no value whatsoever as contrasted with 
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15 . We must not fail to take account, however, of 

SupennonUmn. ^ 

ideal as propounded, in the Upa- 
nishads. This is the theory of what we may call 
Supermoralism, tibe state of being beyond good and 
bad, the ethical counterpart of the metaph5^cal 
theory of Absolutism. There is, however, a distinc- 
tion between the supermoralism of Bradley and 
Nietzsche on the one hand, and the supermoralism of 
the Upanishads on the other. Neitzsche's super- 
moralism affects only the superman, who, in the pos- 
session of absolute strength, defies, and therefore rises 
above, all conceptions of good and bad. The Brad- 
le5ran supermoralism affects only the Absolute, which 
in its absoluteness is to be regarded as being beyond 
both good and bad. On the other hand, the Upani- 
shadic supermoralism affects the Individual as well as 
the Absolute, and the Individual only so far as he may 
be regarded as having realised the Absolute in himself. 
The passage from the Kathopanishad which tells us 
that the Absolute is beyond duty and beyond non- 
duty, beyond action and beyond non-action, beyond 
the past and beyond the future,"' supported likewise 
by the passage from the Chhandogya Upanishad which 
tells us that " the bodiless Atman is beyond the reach 
of the desirable and the imdesirable ” (S 15. a), has its 
counterpart in the passage from the Mupdakopanishad 
which tells us that the Moral Agent shakes off all con- 
ceptions of merit and dement, that is, in other words, 
goes beyond the reach of virtue and vice, and good and 
bad, when he[^has attamed to divine assimilation after 
reahsmg the golden-coloured Bemg who is the lord 
and governor of all*’ (S. 15. b). Similarly, we are told 
in the Bnhadaranyakopanishad that the Atman 
who lives m the citadel of our heart, and who is the lord 
protector of all, grows neither great by good actions 
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nicated the syllable Da, and having asked them whe- 
ther they had imderstood what he had said to them, 
received the answer that they had understood that 
they should practise compassion {Dajadhva}/:), upon 
which Prajapati expressed satisfaction again "'(S 17 a). 
Even though thus Prajapati gave the same instruction 
to the dih'erent inquirers, they understood the import 
of the mstruction according to their diherent capacities, 
and learnt what was for them the nght thing to do. 
We are told by the author of the Upamshad that when 
the celestial voice, the Thunderbolt, repeats Da, Da, 
Da, it intends to communicate the three dih'erent sets of 
virtues, namely. Self-control, Charity, and Compassion.” 
These, then, are the three cardmal virtues forp^ple 
who are bom with' the Satts,ika, the Rajasa and the 
Tamasa elements predominating in them. 'To those 
who, like the gods, occup}^ an elevated position, 
the divine voice says * "Be self-controlled, for other- 
wise, out of yoxu: dafion, you might do acts of un- 
kindness.” To those who are in the position of men, 
equals among equals, the divine voice says : " Be 
charitable, and love your fellows.” To those, again, 
who, like the demons, have in them the capacity 
of doing inhnlte harm, the divine voice says: "Be 
compassionate. Be kmd to those with whom you would 
otherwise be crueL” Thus we are told in the above 
passage that Self-control, Charity, and Compassion con- 
stitute the three different cardinal virtues for the three 
different sets of people, each one of them having a 
certain predominating p^chological temperament 

17. So far about the B^adaraayakopanishad. In 

the Chhmdogya Upanishad we 

the Chhandogva 2. dlfiereilt llSt Of VIT- 

tues in the conversation between 
Gbora Afsgirasa and Knshna, the son of Devaki 
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^Vllo tins Knslina was, and what tlie puiport 
of the instruction wlncli Ghora Ahgirasa imparted 
to Knshna might be taken to be, we have had 
occasion to considei- m a previous chapter. At present 
we are concerned merely \vith the list of virtues that 
are enumeiated there, and their ethical significance. 
We are told that the chief viilues of man are austerity, 
chant}^ straightforwardness, hannlessness, and tnith- 
fulness these accoidmg to Ghora Angirasa constitute 
the chief virtues of man (S 17. b). We have already 
seen the analogy which the enumeration of tliese vir- 
tues beais to the enumeration of a smnlar hst of vir- 
tues m the Bhagavadgita (XVI i 2). Then, m the 
Chhandogya Upanishad again, a little later on, we 
find the mention of the five chief different sms of which 
man is capable We are told there that “ he who 
steals gold, he who drinks wme, he who pollutes the 
bed of his teacher, he who IdUs a Brahmm, all these 
gh down to perdition , likewise also he, who even asso- 
ciates with them " (S. 17 c). In this passage we 
are told what were regarded, by the Upanishadic 
seers, the five cliief different lands of sin. The 
thief, the drunkard, the adulterer, the Brahmocide, 
and the man who assoaates with them, are aU re*- 
garded as worthy of capital punisliment . tins is very 
much like the later mjunctions m Manu and Yajna- 
valkya (III. 5 227), where the same crimes are des- 
enbed as the greatest of all sms 

18 . The Taittirl5?^a Upanishad is evidently tlie most 

hortatory of all the Upanishads. 

cepS^in^irTaimriy?' a dehberately didactic 

tone, and impi esses a numbei of 
virtues to be observed, the study and teaching of the 
, Sacred Senptures foimmg tlie burthen of the discoui-se. 
We aie asked to lespect the Law, to tell the Trutli, to 
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practise Penance, Self-control, and Tranquillity, to offer 
ceremonial as well as daily Oblations to the Fire, to 
receive guests with Hospitahty, to practise Humanity, 
and to Increase and Multiply. We are also told the 
opmions of three difierent moralists, each of whom 
insisted upon a special virtue. The sage Satya- 
vachas Rathitara taught the virtue of Truth The 
sage Tapomtya Pauru^ishti insisted upon the virtue 
of Penance. Finally, the sage Naka Maudgalya said 
that there was no virtue higher than the Study and 
Teaching of the Sacred Books, for that, he said, consti- 
tuted penance — ^that verily constituted penance (S. i8.). 
On the other hand, a little further on, we have in the 
same Upanishad a direct moral advice imparted by the 
teacher to the out-going pupil. When the pupil has 
finished the course of his studies at his master's house, 
the master by way of a parting advice, teUs him to 
speak the Truth, to respect the Law, and not to swerve 
frqm-tiie Study of the Vedas ; after having offered to 
The preceptor the kind of wealth he would choose, 
he should go out mto the world to marry and to 
produce children, so that the family lineage may not 
be broken. The pupil is further advised not 
to swerve from the duties that are due to the Gk)ds 


and the Fathers , to regard the Mother as his god ; to 
regard the Father as his god ; to regard the Preceptor 
as his god ; to regard the Guest as his god. In gene- 
ral, the pupil is advised only to perform those actions 
which might be regarded as faultless by the society. 
Those, sa)!^ the Spiritual Teacher, who are higher than 
ourselves m Brahminhood, should be respected "by 
giving a seat” — an expression which is otherwise inter- 


preted as implying also that "in the presence of such, 
not a word should be breathed by the disaple.” Finally, 
imparts to his disciple the various con- 
Qns of Charity • Charity should be practised with 
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Faith, and not with Un-Faith, with Magnaninuty, with 
Modesty, with Awe, and with Sympathy (S. 19 ). We 
thus see how the author of the Taittiilya Upanishad 
enumerates the different virtues that axe necessary 
for practical life. 


19. More, however, than any of the other virtues, 
c seems to find particular 

v^e ’ favour with the Upanishdic seers. 

Illustrations of this virtue are 
scattered m the various Upanishads. When auda- 
cious potentates speak from the viceregal chair that 
in Indian Scnptures there does not seem to be any 
consideration made of the supreme virtue of Truth, 
it were much to be wished that they had studied 
the Upanishads, where Truth is inculcated as the 
supreme virtue, before they made their darmg state- 
ments. In a famous passage of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad we are told how Satyakama, the son of 
one Jabala, who had led a wanton life m her youth, 
asked his mother when he came of age, as to who 
it was from whom he was bom, how the mother 
answered that she could only tell hun that he was 
bom of her though she was not quite sure from 
what father he was bora, how when Satyakama 
went to his spintual teacher m order to get himself 
initiated, he was asked by the teacher as to what 
family it was from which he had come, how the 
youth Satyakama gave a straightforward reply saying 
that he did not really know from what family he had 
come, but that he only knew his mother's name, and 
that she had told him that she did not know from 
what father he was bom, herself having led a very 
wanton life m her youth. “ Heigh I” exclaimed the 
spiritual teaeher to Satyakama, “ these words could 
not tfome from a man who was not bom of a Brahmin, 
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Come, I sliall initiate 3’ou, because 3*ou bare, not 
swen’edfrom the Truth '' (S. 20}. This £tor3’ tells ns 
hoW' even the son of a ivanton girl could be elevated 
to the position of. a Brahmin mereh' for having told 
the pure and unadulterated Truth Then, again, in 
that same Upanishad, vreare told hoiv Truth has the 
pov'er of saving a man even from death, for Truth, we 
are told, is merehr the counterpart of Reality. \'\l2en 
a rnp-n rrho has committed theft is brought hand- 
cuSed to the place of trial, ihey heat an axe for him, 
and if he has really committed the theft, then he covss 
hiTTtgplf with untruth, catches hold of the axe and is 
burnt to death. On the other hand, if he has not 
committed the theft, he covers himself with truth, 
catches hold of the axe, and is not burnt at ail, but 
acquitted ” (S. ax). This is how thet' used to distui' 
gmsh- ine culprit from the true man in ancient times. 
Whatever may be said in modem tinies of the emcacy 
of such a trial, the fact remains that underlving the 
idea of this tiiei, there lies an unshakable belief in the 
nower of Truth. Be tme and fear not. Your strenath 
would be as the strenath of ten. if ouiv vour heart is 
pure. On the other hand, if you hide the cahkg? of 
Yntruth in your bosom, in mortal fear you shall walk 
even in the midday sun. Of like import is the utter- 
ance or Bharadvaja in the Prasuopanishad where we 
are told that if a man may teE the Untruth he s hah b e 
dried up from the very roots ; hence it is, he sats, he 


dare not- the Untiuth (5 Z2. a;. On the other 
hand, the hlundakopanishad tells us, that Truth alone 
feercmes victorious in -the world, and not a lie r bv 
Trum ismaved-the pam of-me-gous,- 
the sages-, whohave ah-them desires fuldhec, to-v^ere-hes 
mghest -Repository of Truth (S. 2a c i -This is how 
of Truth as-a moral VLitne enables onato 
the Acsolute 'JrnrsJl", m th'e ' convarsatiori 
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sages to the Psycholog}^ of the Moral Self. In the 
Kaushltaki Upanishad, again, we have the enunciation 
of a theological determinism, inasmuch as we are told 
there that man is but a puppet m the hands of God, who 
makes him do good actions if he udshes him to rise, 
and bad actions if he washes him to fall (S, 24. a). 
This IS a regular demal of the freedom of man, and we 
are told that man does not possess true freedom at all 
as moral philosophy understands that expression. On 
the other hand, m the Chhandogya Upamshad, we are 
told that even though true freedom cannot be said 
to belong to man before the reahsation of Atman, 
stiU we can say that it does belong to him after that 
reahsation. Man m the foohshness of the contempla- 
tion of his small success regards himself to be the loid of 
all he surveys , he beheves that he may be the master 
of any situation m which he may be placed, and that 
he may compel nature any tune to bend to his sove- 
reign wiU , but events m life prove that these are after 
-all false expectations, and that even though a httle 
freedom may be granted to man m small matters, he 
IS yet not free m the highest sense of the term. Pent 
up within the gaol, he thmks like a prisoner that he 
IS free , but he is free only to dmik and eat and not to 
move about. Like a falcon to whose foot a strmg is 
tied, he can only fly m the li m ited sphere descnbed 
by the length of the tether, but he is bound beyond 
that region. Similarly, man may vainly unagme that 
he IS free to do any actions he pleases, but his freedom 
IS the freedom of the tethered falcon. The Chhando- 
gya Upamshad tells us that it is only when we 
have kno^vn the At m a n that there is freedom for 
^ in all the worlds ; but if we have not known the 
Atman, there is no freedom for us at all (S. 24, b) 
The same Upamshad tells us again a httle later that 
hea we have known the Atman we can obtain any 
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man to whom all these bemgs have become the 
Atman, what gnef, what mfatuation, can there pos- 
sibly be, when he has seen the unity in all things ?” 
(S. 26. a). He has gone to the end of sorrow, and has 
tom asunder the ether-hke skm of desire that had so 
long enveloped him m darkness and despair (S 26 b). 
All his desires have been at an end, because he has 
attained to the fulfilment of the highest desire, namely 
the realisation of the Atman (S 26. c) As drops of 
water may not adhere to the leaf of a lotus, even so 
may sm never contammate him (S. 26 d) There is no 
feeling of repentance for him * he never bethmks him- 
self as to why it was that he did not do good actions, 
or why he did only evil ones (S. 26 e). He has come 
to learn of the nature of Reahty, and has thus gone be- 
yond the reach of these duals (S 26. f). If ever any- 
body may intend evd to him, or try to persecute him, 
his hopes will be shattered, as an5d;hmg dashing itself 
against an impenetrable rock may shatter itself to 
pieces, for, verily, the Sage is an impenetrable rock 
(S. 27). He has attamed to eternal tranquilhty, be- 
cause as the Upanishad puts it, he has " collected ” 
the Godhead (S. 28 a). AU his senses along with the 
mind and mtellect have become motionless on account 
of the contemplation of the Absolute in the process of 
Yoga (S 28. b), and havmg realised the Atman, he has 
found eternal happiness everywhere (S 28 c) How 
this mystical perfection can be attained, and how 
morahly may thus culminate m mysticism, ivill form 
the theme of our next Chapter 
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CHAPTER VII 

INTIMATIONS OF SELF-REALISATION 

1, In a previous Chapter we have seen how the 
Philosophy Is to Mys- UpanishaiHc seers arrived at the 
deism Qs Knowledge ia conception of a unitary Atman 
to Being. who fills the whole world of 

nature as of mind, from whom the world comes into 
being, in whom the world lives, and into whom the 
world IS finally absorbed. It is this conception of 
Atman which we saw to be the quintessence of the phi- 
losophical teachings of the Upanishads ; it is this con- 
ception which enables us to bridge over the disputes 
between the various contending theological schools ; 
and finally, it is this conception which gives a proper 
place to the various constructions of reality in the 
ultimate explanation of things We also suggested 
in that Chapter that the Upamshads afforded a prac- 
tical lesson for the realisation of Atman They are 
not content wth merely constructing an intellectual 
explanation of Reality, but suggest means for the prac- 
tical attainment of it. It is true that, m the very 
nature of thmgs, the problem of Self-realisation could 
not be expected to be expounded m a deliberate fa- 
shion by the Upamshadic Seers They only throw 
hints and suggest the way for realising the Self, only 
too cognizant of the fact that any desenption of the 
great mystic experience by word of mouth would fall 
short of reality, as much as any mediate, intellectual, 
or expressible knowledge would fall short of immediate, 
intuitive, first-hand experience There is the 
same gulf between the expression of an experience 
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and the enjoyment of it, as there is between knowledge 
and being. Nevertheless, mystic experience has it- 
self to be suggested and communicated in a concealed 
fashion so as to enable the seekers after mjrstic life 
in their otherwise dark journey to know the lamp- 
posts on the mystic way. It is thus that we find in 
the various Upanishads mystical intimations of the 
realisation of the Self, which are hidden like jewels 
beneath an mteUectual exterior, and which he alone 
who has the eye for them can discern to be of im- 
measurable value 


2. The Upamshadic seers fully realise the fact ' 

that no ^ount of mere intel- 
iTie lectual equipment would enable 

ledjle and Uie Higher ' . -a 

Knowledge. ^ mtmtively apprehend Rea- 

lity. They draw the same dis- 
tinction between AparS, VidyE and Para Vidya, bet- 
ween lower and higher knowledge, as the Greek philo- 
sophers did between Doxa, and Episteme, betweoa 
opinion and truth The Mundakopanishad tells us that 
there are two different kinds of knowledge to be known, 
one the higher, the other, the lower knowledge. Of these 
the lower knowledge is the knowledge of the Vedas, 
of grammar, of etymology, of metre, of the science 
of the heavens ; while the higher knowledge is that by 
which alone the imperishable Bemg is reached (S. i. a). 
The same typical distinction between the way of know- 
ledge and the way of realisation is brought out m a 
conversation between Narada and Sanatkumara, 
where Narada, the spiritual disciple, goes to his 
Teacher to leam the science of realisation. Asked to 
say what branches of knowledge he has hitherto 
studied, Narada tells Sanatkumara that he has stu- 
died all the Vedas, as well as all history and mytho- 
logy ; he has studied the science of the manes, mathe- 
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matics, the science of portents, the science of time, 
logic, ethics, the science of the gods, the science of 
Brahman, the science of the demons, the science of 
weapons, astronomy, as well as the saence of charms, 
and fine arts. But he tells his master that gnef fills 
him that so much knowledge is not competent to land 
him beyond the ocean of sorrow. He has studied 
only the different Mantras ; but he has not known the 
Self, He has known erewhile from persons revered 
like bis Spiritual Teacher that he alone is able to go 
beyond the ocean of sorrow who can cross it by the 
saving bund of Atman. Would his Spiritual Teacher 
enable him to cross over tlie ocean of ignorance and 
grief ? (S. I b) This passage brings into relief the 
distinction between the lower knowledge and the 
higher knowledge, and sets the knowledge of Sdf on 
such a high pedestal indeed that all mtellectual know- 
ledge seems to be merely verbal jugglery, or an utt# 
weariness of the flesh, as contrasts with it Fin^y, 
the extremely practical character of the Upauishadic 
Seers towards the problem of Self-reahsation is ex- 
hibited m the Kenopamshad, where we are told that the 
end of life may be attained only if the Self were to be 
realised even while the body lasts , for if Self-know- 
ledge does not come while the body lasts, one caUnot 
even so much as imagine what ills may be lU store for 
him after death (S. 2. a). The same idea is Urged 
with a slightly different emphasis in the Kathdpani- 
shad, where we are told that unless a man iS able td 
realise the Self while the body lasts, he must needs 
have to go from life to hfe through a senes of mcama- 
tions (S. 2. b). 

3 . The question now arises — ^if the Atman is capable 
of bemg realised even while the body lasts, why is it- that 
all people do not reahSe him in their hfe-timfe, dr yet 
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again, if he can be realised by some, what can we re- 


OuallBcatlons 
Self-realisation . 


gard to be their qualifications for 
that realisation ? The Upanishads 
abound in references to the quali- 


fications necessary for the spiritual life The first 
quality requisite for a spiritual aspirant is, the Katho- 
panishad tells us, introversion “ Our senses have 


been created by God with a tendency to move out- 


wards, It IS for this reason that man looks outside 


himself rather than mside himself. Rarely a wise 
man, who is desirous of immortal life, looks to his 
inner Self with his eye turned mwards ” (S 3. a). 
The same out-movmg tendency of the senses is em- 
phasised in the ^vetaivataropanishad, where we are 
told that the mdividual self hves pent up m its cita- 
del of mne doors with a tendency to flutter every time 
outside its prison-house (S. 3. b). In order to bend, 
the wand, to the other extreme, it thus seems neces- 
sary for the spintual aspirant at the outset to entirely 
shut- himself up to the outside world so as to be able 
to look entirely withm himself This is the stage of 
mtrov^tsion. After "mtroversion” comes "catharsis.” 
The Kathopamshad tells us that unless a man has 
stopped from domg wrong, unless he has entirely com- 
posed himself, it may not be possible for him, however 
highly-strung his intellect may be, to reach the Self 
by force of mere mteUect (S. 4. a). The Mundakopa- 
' nishad msists upon truth and the life of penance, nght 
insight and the life of cehbacy, as essential conditions 
for the unfoldment of the Self withm us (S.4b). The 
Kathopamshad brmgs mto rehef the non-intellectual, 
in the sense of the super-intellectual, character 
of Sdf-realisation, when it declares that the Self can 
be reached neither by muCh discourse, nor by keen 
mteUect, nor by polymathy (S 4 c) The l 45 ,v 5 syo- 
panishad in a very famous passage mculcates the same 
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logophobia as in the Kathopanishad, when it teils 
that knowledge is even more'^^gerous than ignor 
inasmuch as those who pursue the path of ignorance 
go after death to a region of pitchy darkness, while 
those who pride themselves upon their possession of 
knowledge go to greater darkness still (S. 4. d) 
Mup 4 akopanishad points out that the Atmluj 
not be realised by a man who has not sufficient 
and tenacity to lead the severe life of spiritually'^ 
nor can he be reached by a man whose life is A 
bundle of errors (S. 4. e). The same Upanishad gives 
further characteristics of the life of Self-realisation. 
'"Unless a man feels disgusted with the worlds to 
which his actions may bring him, and unless he be- 
lieves firmly that the world which is beyond the reach 
of actions can never be obtained by any actions how- 
soever good," unless, in other words, he regards the 
life of Self-realisation as uniquely superior to the 
life of action, " he has no right to enter into the 
spiritual world, to seek which he must forthwith 
go in a humble spirit, fuel in hand, to a Spiritual 
Teacher who has realised the Self " (S. 4. f). We thus 
see that, for the realisation of the S^, the Upanishads 
inculcate a life of introversion, with an utter disgust 
for the world and catharsis from sins, a spirit of 
humbleness, and a life of tranquillity, truth, penance, 
insight, strength, and right pursuit. Unless these 
conditions are fulfilled, the aspirant after spiritual life 
may never hope to realise the Self. 


4 . When the equipment in moral virtues is thus 

being perfected, the next step in 
Nec«3»ity of initiQ- Self-realisatiou is ini- 

tiation by a worthy Spiritual 
Teacher. Time and oft have the 
Upanishads misted upon the necessity of initiaiion 


tion by • Splrltool T«o* 
dier. 
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by a Guru. Satyakama in tlie Cliliandogya Upa- 
nisbad is merely voicmg the opinions of many 
when he tells his teacher tliat he has heard 
erewhile from' people as revered as his own spintual 
teacher that unless one be imtiated by a Guru m 
the path of Self-reahsation, one cannot attain the 
panishPj. mystic hfe (S. 5 a). The Kathopanishad 
been ^ung m the natural descent of spiritual knowledge 
wa^n a higher to a lower level tells us that unless the 
spiritual teacher be really of a supenor calibre, spirit- 
ual knowledge would be hard of attainment, and 
agam, that unless the mitiation comes from a Spiritual 
Teacher who has reahsed his identity with the Self, 
There can be no knowledge of the subtle path which 
transcends all power of logic and argumentation. 
Let us not divert our mtellect mto wrong ways by 
mere logic-choppmg ,^for, how can we hope to attain 
to the knowledge of Atman unless we are imtiated by 
another ”? (S. 5. b). “ Arise, " sa,ys the same 
Upamshad m another pa^age^ “ Awake, and leam 
from those who are better than ye , for the path of 
reaJ^ation is as hard to tread as the edge of a razor. 
Very wisely have sages called it an maccessible path ” 
(S. 5. c). These and other passages make it clear 
that the knowledge of Self could not be attamed by 
an mdividual stnvmg for himseh on his own behalf , 
for, we are told, the knowledge is so subtle and 
mystic that nobody could by his own individual 
effort ever hope to attam it. Secondly, it is necessary 
that the Teacher to whom we go to seek wisdom must 
have reahsed his identity with the ultimate Self. For, 
unless the Teacher has reahsed such an identity, unless, 
m other words, he stands on the lofty pedestal of 
unitive expenence, the knowledge which he can impart 
can never be expected to be fructified m any mdivi- 
dual who receives it.- Doubt has oftentimes been ex- 
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pressed as io the necessity of lia%Tng a spiritual tea 
from whom to learn spiritual wisdom Why, it 
contended, may we not hope to at lam it by referen 
10 books ? Persons who put forth this objection 
remember \vhat Plato said about tlie coihparativ'' 
value of the knowledge to be obtained from books, and 
the knowledge to be obtamed from a teacher by word 
of mouth. The first is entirely lifeless ; the second is 
the outcome of the full-fledged life of the master. 
Tliis makes aU the difference m the world ; for, books 
can never be expected to solve the actual dififtculties m 
the path of Self-reahsation, while a Teacher who has 
walked on tlie path ma}^ take his aspiring disciple 
from step to step on the ladder of spiritual perfection. 

i 

- j 

5. There is a very interestmg parable m the Chhan- 

dogya Upamshad to illustrate 
the disciple is earned by his 
Spintual Teacher from step to step 
on the path of Self-realisation. There we are told 
how" a man was once led away from his country, 
namely the Gandharas, by some robbers who took him; 
with his eyes covered, to a very lonely and uninhabit- 
ed place, and there left him to roam as best he might 
in any direction he pleased ; how, as he was piteously 
crying for help and mstruction to be able to reach hi^ 
ongmal home, he was told by a person who suddenly 
happened to come there, " Go m that direction . in 
that direction are the Gandharas and how, there- 
upon, exercising his intelligence as best as he could, 
he asked his way from village to village on his return 
jounjey, and finally came back after much travail to 
his original home (S. 6) This parable of the blmd- 
folded man is as full of spiritual wisdom as the parable 
of the cave m the Repubhc of Plato. It exhibits in a 
very tjfpical fashion the whole process of the original 
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benightment of the Soul and its later illumination. Our 
real country is the country of Brahman, from which 
we are led away by the thieves, namel}^ the passions, 
into the forest of utter ignorance, with our eyes blind- 
folded by lust for unreal things. Then we cry aloud 
and piteously that some help may come, which may 
give us more light and lead us back to Brahman. 
Suddenly, we meet with a Spiritual Teacher, probably 
as the consequence of our having previously perform- 
ed meritorious actions. The Teacher imparts to us 
knowledge of the way to our original home, and then, 
exercising our faculties as best we may, we go from 
stage to stage in the spiritual path until we reach 
back the country of Brahman which was our original 
home. 


6 . There are, however, certain necessary precau- 
tions which must be observed by 
Spiritual Teacher before he 
•piritttii wudom. imparts the mystic knowledge to 

his aspiring disciple. The Mun- 
dakopnishad tells us that unless a disciple has perfomed 
such a dif&cult task as that of canying fire over his 
head, his Spiritual Teacher should not impart the 
knowledge of the mystic way to him (S. 7. a) The 
passage which gives this admonition is also otherwise 
interpreted as embodying the principle that no man 
has the right of entrance into the m>"stic path unless he 
is a " shavelmg ” This implies that only a SamnySsin 
can be a worthy student of the spiritual science. We 
have no intention to discredit the order of Samnyasa, 
but we may say that other passages from the Upani- 
shads do not alwa5rs describe Samnj^Ssa as being the 
only fit mode of life for recei^mg m 57 stic wisdom. 
The ChhSndogya Upanishad tells us that **m3rstic 
knowledge may be imparted to either the eldest son. 
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or to a worthy disciple who has lived with his master 
for a long time, but to none else. Not even a treasure 
which fills the whole sea-girt earth would be a suffi- 
cient recompense for commumcating mystic knowledge" 
(S. 7. b). The passage from the 6vet^vataropanishad 
which is a comparatively later passage, and which in- 
troduces the word " Bhakti " for the first time m 
Upanishadic literature, tells us that unless the disciple 
has absolute Faith (Bhakti) in God as in the Master, 
the spiritual secret should not be imparted to him 
(S. 7. c). We thus see how a Spiritual Teacher must be 
very jealous of imparting the knowledge of the 
mystic path. The Bhagavadgita (XVIII. 67), taking up 
the same word Bhakti, later tells us that the m57stic 
knowledge should not be imparted to one who does 
not make himself worthy of it by long penance, who 
has no faith either in God or the Master, who has no 
desire to listen to the spintual wisdom, or else who 
harbours within himself an antagonism to spiritual 
knowledge. 


7 . The actual means of meditation which a Spiri- 


Meditatlon by means 
of Om, the way to Real- 
isation. 


I tual Teacher imparts to his disci- 
I pie is described unanimously in 
the Upanishads as being the sym- 
bol Om. It is also to be noticed 


that Om is described as not merely the supreme 
means of meditation, but the goal to be reached 
by the meditation itself The Om occupies m Indian 
t philosophy the same position which the Logos oc- 
cupies in Chnstologj’’ The Upamshads)^ repeat from 
time to time the efficacy of meditation’ by means 
of the supreme symbol " The word which the 
Vedas declare and which is the subject of all aus- 
terities, desiring which men lead the life of religious stu- 
dentship, that word, I tell thee, is briefly Om; that 
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I word is the Supreme Brahman , that word is the 
\ Supreme Symbol ; that word is the Supreme Support " 
(S. 8. a). In these terms does the Kathopanishad 
identify the means of meditation with the goal to be 
reached by it , the s3nnbol, iiashort, stands for both the 
means and the end of spiritual hfe. The Chhandogya 
'|Upamshad declares that all speech is mterwoven 
/on this s5nnbol Om, m the same manner as 
',the leaves of a tree are woven together on 
I a stalk (S. 8 b) The ^fendakop^fehad tells us by 
the help of a very happy "siiMe that “ we should take 
into our hand the bow of the Upamshads, and put upon 
it the arrow of the Soul, sharpened by devotion. We 
should next stretch it with concentrated attention, and- 
penetrate the mark which is the Supreme Brahman. 

I The -mystic symbol Om is the bow ; the arrow is the 
Soul ; and Brahman is the mark to be pierced. We 
should penetrate it with undistracted attention, so that 
' the^ arrow may become one with the mark ” (S. 9), 
We are told here how devotion is necessary for the 
whetting of the point of the arrow, how concentrated 
attention and imdistracted effort are necessary for 
m^^bg the arrow of the Soul pierce the target of 
Brahman, how, finally, the arrow is to become so 
absorbed in the target that it ceases to exist as a 
separate entity If unitive hfe is to be expressed by 
any metaphor, — and all verbal expressions, it must 
be remembered, faU short of the expenence of reality, 
—the metaphor of the arrow and the target invented 
by the Mundakopanishad must be considered a very 
happy one, as most fittmgly characterismg the commu- 
mon of the lower and the higher selves so as to involve 
the utter destruction of the separate mdividuahty of 
the lower self Further, the Om has not merely an 
individual, but a cosmic efi&cacy as well. It not 
merely serves to help the meditation of the mdividual 
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person, but the Sun hunself, we are told, travels the 
univeise, singnig the symbol Om (S. lo) Fmally, 
the moral efficacy of meditation by means of-Om is 
brought out in the Pra^nopanishad where Satyakama 
inquires of Ins teacher as to what happens to a man by 
his contmmng to meditate by means of that S 3 anbol 
till the hour of his death, and the answer is 
given that “ just as a snake is reheved of its slough, 
similarly is the man who meditates on Om relieved of 
his sms, and, by the power of his chants, is hfted to 
the highest world where he beholds the Person who 
informs the body, and who stands supreme above any 
living complex whatsoever ” (S ii) 

8 The Mandukya Upanishad supphes us with a 

umque , exaltation of Om and its 
Otoao>.“ro^“ spmtual significaace We are told 

there that Om consists not mere- 
ly of the three morae A. U M , which it might 
easily be seen to contam, but that it con- 
tams also a fourth raora-less part The reason for 
this four-fold division of Om hes manifestly m 
the author’s mtention of brmgmg mto correspondence 
with the parts of Om the states of consciousness 
on the one hand, and the kmds of soul on . the 
other The Om is supposed to represent m immature 
the various states of consciousness, as well as the 
vanous kmds of soul. Thus, on the one hand, it 
stands for the state of wakefulness, the state of dream, 
and the state of deep-sleep, as well as the supreme 
self-conscious state which is called the Turya. On the 
other hand, it stands for the different kmds of soul, 
namely the Vai^vanara, the Taijasa, the Prajna, 
as well as the fourth, namely the Atman The 
mora-less part of - Om has correspondence with the 
fourth dimension of psychology,. namely the.Tury^ 
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as well as^witii the fourth dimension of metaphysics, 
namely the'^Atman. The Vai^vanara is the enjoyer 
of gross things, as the Taijasa is the enjoyer of the 
subtle. The Prajha is described as the equivalent of 
what philosophy calls God, the Lord of all, the all- 
knowing, the mner controller of all, the ongm and end 
of all bemgs." Contrasted with these stands the 
Atman, which is the Man^ukyan equivalent of what 
philosophy calls the Absolute. It is described as 
“ neither mwardly nor outwardly cognitive, nor yet 
on both sides together. It is not a cognition-mass, 
and is neither knower nor not-knower. It is invisi- 
ble, impractiable, incomprehensible, indescribable, un- 
thinkable, and unpointable. Its essence is the know- 
ledge of its own self. It negates the whole ex- 
panse of the universe, and is tranquil and bliss- 
ful and without a second*' (S. 12 ). The spintual 
(significance of the psycho-metaphysical correspon- 
Jdence of the parts of Om lies in the great help 
that is supposed to be given by meditation on it m m- 
tuiting the Atman in the Turya state of consciousness 
after a negation of the other kinds of Soul m the other 
states of consciousness. Nowhere else as m the 
Upanishad do we find such an exaltation 
of Om, and the great value for spiritual life of medita- 
tion by means of that symbol. 


9. The aim of the Upanishads is a practical one, 

scattered through- 

out the Upanishads certam 
hmts for the 'practical realisation of the Godhead 
by means of Yoga In the 6veta^vataropanisbad 
we are told that our body should be regarded as 
the lower stick and meditation on Prapava as the upper 
one, and that by rubbing together these two sticks, 
have to chum out the fine of God that is hidden 
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in us (S. 13. a). The reference to the body and 
the Pranava as the lower and tlie upper sticks 
in the process of spiritual churning which we Ineet 
with in this passage of the ^veta^vataropanishad 
is a remarkable one, as it enables us to interpret 
correctly another passage from the Kathopanishad, 
where a reference to the sticks is to be met with 
again, and where we are told that just as the 
earthly fire is ensconced within the two churning 
sticks like a foetus in the womb of a pregnant 
woman, and just as this fire is to be worshipped 
with offenngs day after day by people who keep 
awake for that purpose, similarly m between the two 
sticks in the practice of Yoga, — ^namely, as we can now 
interpret the expression by reference to the ^vet 54 - 
vatara, the body and the Pranava, — between these 
sticks IS ensconced the spiritual fire, which we 
have to worship day after day by keepmg ourselves 
awake, and giving itthe offerings of the psychical tenden- 
cies in us (S. 13. b). This passage in the Kathopani- 
shad -can also be mterpreted m another way, as we 
find a little later on m the same Upamshad that the 
two sticks in the process of Yoga may also be regarded 
as the upper bieath and the lower breath, the Prana 
and the ApSna, and that between the two is seated the 
beautiM God whom all our senses worship (S. 14 a ). 
Instead of regarding the two Arams as the body and 
the Pranava as in the Sveta^vataropanishad, we might 
as well take them to mean the upper and the lowei 
breaths, m between which is seated the beautiful Atman, 
and a reference from the Mundakopanishad is also not 
wanting, where we are told that the mmd for its pun- 
fication is dependent upon the Pranas, and that it is 
only when the mmd is punfied after an imtial control 
csf the PrSnas that the Atman reveals himself 
(S. 14. b). 
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10 . The Yoga doctrine in the 6veta^vataropani- 

shad IS a more developed one than 
^ other UpanishadSj and we 
have in the second chapter of that 
Upamshad a classic and almost systematic descnp- 
tion of the practices and efiects of Yoga, which may 
be said to carry the Upamshad quite near to the tune 
when the Yoga doctrme came to be s37stematised m a 
new school of philosophy. We are told that we 
should -hold our body with its three erect parts 
qmte even, and that we should pen our mmd, 
along with our senses, in the heart. We should 
concentrate upon Brahman, and, with the help of that 
boat cross aU the fearful streams that bar our spiri- 
tual progress. .Controlling our breath and with 
— quite measured, we should throw 
out by the nose our PrSna 'when it becomes qmte 
exhausted m the process of inspuation, and we 
should regulate our mmd which is like a 
chariot to which are yoked very evil horses. We 
should sit for the practice of Yoga on an even and 
pure piece of ground which is free from pebbles, fire, 
and sand, and which is also free from sounds and 
watery resorts The place where we sit for practice 
should be dehghtful to the mind, and not janing 
to the eye , and we should choose for practice a place 
m the still recesses of a cave ” (S 15. a). The ^veta^ 
vataropanishad also lets us into the mystery of the 
physiological effects achieved by this practice of Yoga. 

" When the five-fold result of Yoga ansmg from "^e 
different elements, namely, earth, water, fire, an:, and 
ether comes well to operate, the practise! of Yoga 
knows neither disease, nor old age, nor death, for verily 
his body has become full of the fire of Yoga. His 
body now becomes very light, the pulse of- health 
heats withm him, he becomes free from desir^r 
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complexion becomes clear, and his pronunciation 
very pleasing. He emits a smell which is holy, and 
his excretions become very shght; it is by these 
marks that one should know that the novice m Yoga 
is being well established in liis practice (S 15. b) 
Tlie spiritual effects of the practice of Yoga which are 
given in the §veta^vataropanishad ivill be discussed 
somewhat later in this chapter, our present concern 
being only the details of the manner of Yoga-practice, 
and its physiological effects. 


1 1 . The end of the practice of Yoga is evidently 

the reahsation of God But be- 

renUentiom^^^ discuss the nature of God- 

realisation, we must answer a 
previous question— By what Faculty is it that a mystic 
IS able to realise God ? Is it Sense, or is it Thought^ or 
is it any super-sensuous and super-intellectual faculty 
of Intuition, by means of which one is able to reahse 
God ? The Kathopanishad tells us that the form 


of God does not fall withm the ken of our vision. 
“ Never has any man been able to visualise God byl 
means of sight, nor is it possible for one to realise Him*, 
either by the heart, or by the imagination, or by the mind. ' 
It is only those who know this subhme truth that ' 
become immortal” (S. 16. a) Later writers have 
translated the above passage in a different way They 
tell us that even though it may not be possible for us 
to '^visuahse” the form of God, still it " may be possible 
for us to realise Him by means of the heart, or by the 
imagination, or by the mind ” It is true that the 
grammatical construction of the above passage does 
not come in the way of this interpretation also 
But it must be remembered that the verse from the 
Kathopanishad which comes almost immediately after 
it makes it qmte clear that it is "not possible 
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te realise God either by word of mouth, or by 
the mind, or by the eye It is only those who hnow 
that God \s, to them alone, and to none else, is God 
revealed ” (S i6. b) We are here told that it is not 
possible at all to realise God by means of the mind, 
which makes it qmte clear that we have to ''understand’^ 
m the earher verse from the Kathopamshad the nega- 
tive adverb m the second part, which would then im- 
ply that it is never by means of the mind that one can 
reahse God. It is also noteworthy’' from the later 
verse from the Kathopamshad that the nature of God- 
reahsation is like that of a " fact.” You can never 
question it. You can never argue about it. You can 
never thmk about it If you only know that God is, 
then alone is God reahsed by you The value of a fact 
can never be disturbed by any probings mto its pros 
and cons, by logical manipulation about its na- 
__terer~er^-T53r any imagmative or highly-strung mtel- 
lectual solutions It thus becomes clear that neither 
Sense nor Thought enables us to reahse God But a 
further question arisea — ^if God can be reahsed at all, 
has man got any Faculty by means of which he can 
so realise Him ^ To that question, another verse from 
the Ka'&opamshad supphes an answer. " This Atman 
who is hidden in all bemgs is not patent to the eyes of 
all It IS only the subtle seers who can look wi"^ the 
one-pointed and piercmg faculty of Intuition (Buddhi) 
that are able to reahse God ” (S i6. c) Opimons 
differ as to whether even this Buddhi can lead us to 
the vision of God In one passage of the Bhagavad- 
gTta (VI 2T) we are told that the happmess of God- 
reahsation can be apprehended by means of Buddhi , 
on the other hand, we are told m another passage of 
that same work (III 42), that just as God is beyond all 
senses and imnd, similarly He is beyond even this 
faculty of Buddhi or Intuition. But when words fail 
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to exactly descnbe tlie nature of the Faculty of God- 
realisation, it may become servnceable psychologically 
to “ invent ” a term, to call it either Buddhi or 
Intuition, and then to make it responsible for 
the vision of God. The Upanishads, however, 
take 3'’et another turn, and look at the ques- 
tion of God-reahsation not from the psychological 
but from the moral pomt of view. The Munda- 
kopanishad tells us that "it is only when a 
perfect katharsis of the w'hole moral being takes place 
by the clearness of ihummation, that one is able to 
reahse the immaculate God after meditation ; for He 
can be attamed neither by sight, nor by word of 
mouth, nor by anj^ other sense, nor by penance, nor 
by any actions whatsoever " (S 17 a). Of hke import 
IS that other passage from the Kathopanishad which 
teUs us that " it is only when the whole moral bemg is 
purged of esul that one is able to reahse the greatness 
of God " (S. 17. b). We prefer to understand the readmg 
" Dhatuprasada " mstead of " Dhatuhprasada " m the 
above passage, for to our mind the idea of DhStri or 
Creator is absolutelj^ irrelevant to the passage and can 
onl}^ be illegitimately smuggled mto it, the purifica- 
tion of the moral bemg jneldmg quite a necessary and 
legitimate sense. 


12 Time and oft we are told m the Upamshads, as 


Tlie thorough imma- 
nence of God. 


m the passage above quoted from 
the Kathopanishad, that the m}^- 
fcLc is able to “see” God. Another 


passage from the same Upamshad teUs us that “ we 
ought to extract the Atman courageously from our 
body, as one extracts a blade of grass from its sheath. 
When the Atman is thus dravn out, let a man know 
that he is the lustrous Immortal Bemg — ^yea, the 
lustrous Immortal Bemg ” (S. 18. a). The process of 
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the extraction of the Atman from tliis frail body 
imphes a thorough immanence of the Atman m the 
body The Atrfian is to the body what the wheat is to ^ 
the chaff The wheat must be separated from the 
chaff, even though the_chaff may temporarily cover 
it Even so must the Atman be extracted from the 
body, even though, for a while, the body may serve 
as a covermg for it " Just as a razor is laid m a 
razor-case or a bird is pent up m its nest, even so 
is this Conscious Being placed m the body up to 
the very nads, up to the very hair of the body’" 
(S. i8. b) In this wise does the Kaushltaki Upanishad 
declare the immanence of Atman The ^veta^vata- 
ropanishad tells us that ]ust as oil is hidden m sesa- 
mum, or ghee m curds, just as water is hidden m 
sprmgs, or fire in the chummg sticks, even so is^the 
Atman immanent m the body ” (S i8 c) Another 
passage from the ^vetaivataropamshad tells us that . 
“ just as there is an extremely subtle film on the sur- 
face of ghee, even so does the Godhead who is imma- 
nent m all bemgs envelop the whole umverse, by 
knowmg Whom alone is a man released from all bonds” 

(S i8 d) The essence of all this teaching about the 
immanence of God is that if man may but try m the 
proper way, he may be able to reahse God even 
withm himself 


13. It is just the possibihty of God-realisation 

withm himself that vmdicates the 
search after God by a 
long process of purification and 
contemplation References are not wantmg m the 
Upamshads, though we cannot say they are to be 
met with there to the fullest extent, to the visions 
and auditions which the mystic expenences on his spin- 
tual ]oumey Four types of experience on the whole are 
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to be found scattered in the Upanishads, which bear 
respective!}’ on the forms, the colours, tlie sounds, and 
the lights vhich are expenenced by the mj^tic m the 
process of contemplation These we shall mdicate 
from the various Upamshads, without trjrmg to sever 
the different expenences from one another In the 
second chaptei of tlie Svetasvataropanishad, there is 
a classic reference to the different forms and hghts 
that are expenenced by the mystic on the threshold 
of his spintual pilgrimage We are told that he ex- 
periences forms such as those of “ mist and smoke, 
the sun, tlie fire and the wind, the fire-fly and the hght- 
ning, tlie civ'stal and the moon ” (S 19 a) An early pas- 
sage from the Briliadaranyakopanishad tells us almost 
in the same stram that to the \TLSion of the advancmg 
mystic appear such forms as those of the saffron-colour- 
ed raiment, of the red-coloured beetle, of a flame of 
fire, of a lotus-flower, and of a sudden flash of hght- 
nmg * these constitute the glory of the advancmg 
mystic ” (S. 19. b). It seems, however, on the whole, 
that the Upamshadic mystics are either morphists, or 
photists, rather than audiles There are only few re- 
ferences to the expenence of audition m the Upani- 
shads, and these also are not well accounted for In 
the Bnhadaranyaka, as in the Maitn Upanishad, we 
are told that the mystic hears certam sounds withm 
himself which are attributed by the authors of those 
Upamshads to the process of digestion that is going 
on within the system We are told that “ the sound 
IS a result of the processes of digestion and assimila- 
tion, that a man is able to hear it merely b}’’ shuttmg 
his ears, and finally that when a man is d3mg he is not 
able to hear the sound ” (S. 20. a). The Chhandogya 
Upamshad in a similar stram tells us that the mdica- 
tion of the presence of Reality vithm us can be ob- 
tamed -merely -by shuttmg our ears, and by being 
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able to hear sounds like those of the roann^' of an ox, 
or the peal of a thunder, or the crackling of fire (S 20 b) . 
Mystic experemce has shown that it is not merely 
by shuttmg our ears that we are able to hear the mj^s- 
tic sound, that we can hear it e\’'en with our ears 
quite open, and that finally even a deaf man who 
cannot hear anything else is yet able to hear this 
sound. Then, again, we cannot call the mj^stic sound 
a result of the processes of digestion and assimilation 
withm us. It is true that the mj^^tic sound is to a 
certam extent dependent upon physiological circum- 
stances But to call the sound a result of those cir- 
cumstances is like puttmg the cait before the horse. 
We thus see that even though a reference is unmista- 
kebly made to the auditions experienced by a mystic, 
the Upanishadic seers are not correct m gnung then* 
raison dttre, nor even m defiimng then exact nature. 
On the other hand, when th^ come to deal with the 
photic experiences, the Upamshadic mystics are evi- 
dently at their best “ On a supreme disc set with 
gold,” says the Mundakopanishad, " is the spotless 
and'rimmaculate Brahman, which is the hght of all 
li^ts which the seekers after Atman expenence ” 
(S. 21 a). The Chhandogya Upanishad tells us that 
after having crossed the bund of phenomenal exis- 
tence, even though a man may be blmd, he ceases to 
be blind , even though he may be pierced, he is as good 
as unpierced ; after havmg crossed this bund, 
the very mght becomes like day, for before the vision 
of the aspinng m5^tic the spintual world is suddenly 
and once for all lUummed ” (S. 21 b). Another pas- 
sage from the Chhandogya Upanishad teUs us that 
before such a mjstic, there is neither ever any sun- 
set nor any sun-rise. "Only if this be true, "-says 
the author of the Upamshad, " may I not break my 
peace wirii God ! \Vhen there is neither any sun-use 
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nor any sun-set, there is eternal day before the aspiring 
soul ” (S. 21. c) Finally, this same idea is reiterated 
once more in the ^vetS^vataropanishad, where we are 
told that " when there is neither day nor night before 
the mystic, when there is neither being nor not-being, 
God alone is”, thus testifymg to the transcendence of 
God beyond both night and day, beyond both being 
and not-being, as the result of an utter cancelment of 
these in divine omnipresence (S. 21. d). 


The nemo of mystic 
realisation. 


14 . The photic or auditive experiences which we 

have referred to above, though 
they may be called the harbingers 
of a full-fledged realisation to 
come, do not yet constitute the acme of Self-realisa- 
tion. One very celebrated passage of the Mundakopa- 
nishad tells us that the Atman cannot be reahsed exeept 
by one whom the Atman himself chooses before such a 
one-rioes the Atman reveal his proper form (S. 22 a). 

, This is verily the doctrine of Grace. It imphes that 
man’s endeavours after a full-fledged, reahsation of 
God may always fall short of the ideal, unless Grace 
comes from above. It is only when the Atman chooses 
the saint for the manifestation of his supreme glory 
that the mystic will be able to perceive Him^ 
It is only then that the golden-coloured Bemg of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad who can be seen oh the Sun, 
*'with golden mustaches, and golden hair, and who 
shines like gold up to his very toes, ” can come to be 
identified, as by the sage of the I^panishad, with the 
Being within oneself (S. 22. b). It is only then that the 
Individual Spirit can become one with the Universal 
Spirit. The ^veta^vataropanishad teUs us that " just 
as a mirror which is cleaned of its impurities becomes 
lustrous and capable of reflectmg a lustrous image, 
even thus does the mystic see Himself at the height of 
44 
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Ms spiritual experience and reach the goal of Ms en- 
deavour. Just, again, as with the help of a l am p one 
IS able to see an object, similarly by the hdp of 
the Individual SeH he sees the lustrous Universal Self, 
who is unborn, who is the Mghest reahty, and who is 
beyond all existences ” (S. 22. c). The mystic ima- 
gery hnphed in the above quotations from ihe ^veta 4 - 
vatara is made absolutely dear in the teaching of the 
great sage Maitn who imparted to his disciple/' the 
highest secret of the Upanishads ” when he said that 
at the acme of spiritual expreience the mystic sees 
Ms own form in a flood of supreme hght arismg from 
within himself, which indeed constitutes the leahsation 
of the immortal and fearless Atman (S, 22. d). 


15 . The Upanishads abound in passages which 


Reconciliation of 
contradictions in the 
Atman. 


try to reconcile opposite qualities 
m the Atman as reahsed. The 
^vetadvataropanishad teUs us that 
“the Atman is neither male nor 


female, nor is the Atman of an intermediate sex 
what body He takes, in that body does He lie enscon- 
ced” (S. 23. a). The I&panishad tells us that “ the 
Atman may be said to move and yet not to move 
He is far as well as near. He is inside all things as 
well as outside all things.” A daring mystic of the 
Kathopanishad asks — ^Who except himself has been 
able to realise the Atman who rejoices and rejoices 
not, who can walk m a sitting posture and move about 
everywhere m a lying one ? In the 
an attempt is made to reconcile the mfinite greatness 
of the Atman with his infimte subtlety . " Great 
and lustrous is that mcontemplatable Being, and 
yet he IS subtler than the subtle He is farther 
^an any far-off end, and yet quite near to us, bemg 
o up in the cave of our heart. ” In like manner 
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does the Kathopanishad tell us in an oft-quoted pas- 
sage that the Atman is subtler than the subtle and 
greater tlian tlie great, and is pent up wthin the 
recesses of our heart. On the other hand, passages 
are not wanting, as m the 6 veta 4 vataropanishad and 
the Kathopanishad, where the Atman is described as 
being of the size of a thumb and glorious like the sim ; 
or even again as being as small as the tip of a needle, 
or a hundredth part of the end of a hair di\dded 
into a hundred infinitesimal portions (S. 23 b). 
V^at is meant exactl}’ b}^ sa3dng that the Atman is 
neither male nor female, that He moves and yet does 
not move, that fie is both far and near, that He is 
greater than the great and smaller than the small, 
or that He is of the size of a thumb, only the m5^tics 
can Imow, We, who judge from the outside, can have 
no idea of how the seeming contradictions mB.y be re- 
conciled in the infinite variety and greatness of the 
Atman. 


16 , The Upanishads discuss in manj*- places the 

ps5^chological and other effects 
which the realisation of God produ- 
ces upon the perfected Mj^stic. '^One 
who knows his identi^’' vith the Self and comes to 
realise tliat he is the Atman — ^for what reason should 
such a man enter into anj^ feverish bodily activity, for 
his desires are fulfilled and his end is gained?” (S. 24 a). 
This IS as much as to s^y that when the identification 
vith Atman comes to take tlie place of the identifica- 
tion with body in a perfected Mj^tic, all his desires 
for bodilj^ accommodation vanish immediatel}? Then, 
secondlj^ “ the knots of his heart are broken, all his 
doubts are solved, and the effects of his actions are an- 
nihilated, when once he has seen God who is higher than 
thelughest ^S’. 24. h). The doubts which had so long 
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harassed his mind, and the actions from whose result 
he used to suffer, break away unmediately; while 
one may know the perfected Mystic by this one prin- 
cipal mark, that he has left no doubts to solve. If he 
is once for all in sure possession of reality — ^what 
doubts can he any further have ? Then, thirdly, in the 
Muncjakopanishad, we have the great contrast between 
the want of power m the Mystic before Self-realisation, 
and the obtainment of power after it. “ Though the 
mdividual Soul was lymg so long with the universal 
^-SouTbn the' same tree, he was yet infatuated and was 
grieving on account of his complete impotence, but 
when he has once^become atoned”with the Highest, 
who is the source of all power, his grief vanishes im- 
mediately, and he begins to participate in the other’s 
infimte power ” (S. 24. c). Fourthly, we have in the 
Taittirlya Upanishad a clasric description of the 
illimitable bliss that a perfected Mystic experiences 
after his communion with the Highest — a description 
which we have had occasion to notice in our account 
of the beatific calculus in a previous chapter. But 
the Bnhadaranyakopamshad, in the vein of an almost 
erotic mysticism, tells us further that the only earthly 
analogue which we can have for the bliss of God- 
reahsation, — ^mdeed a very imperfect and partial ana- 
logue after all, — ^is the bli^ ansmg from umon with a 
dear wife. “ Just as when a man is embraced by his 
dear wife, he knows nothmg outside nor anything in- 
side , similarly when the individual Self is embraced 
by the universal Self, he knows nothing outside nor 
anything inside , for he has attamed an end which 
involves the fulfilment of all other ends, bemg verily 
the attainment of Atman which leaves no other ends 
to be fulfilled " (S 24 d) We do not know how far 
to justify this analogy But it seems after all that 
there might be a difference of kmd between the two 
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blisses which the Bnhadaranyakopanishad is compa- 
ring, instead of merely a difference of degree ; or, at least, 
that the one kind of bliss is so insignificant as con- 
trasted with the other that there is as much analogy 
between them as there is between the light of a candle 
and the light of the sun. Further, all such erotic 
analogues have this defect in them, that those who 
betake themselves to sexual enjoyment may be thereby 
vainly made to imagine that they are after aU 
experiencing an iota at least of the great divine bliss. 
In our opinion, it is foolish to regard the relation 
between the Self and God as in any way analogous 
to the relation between the bride and the bride- 
groom, and still more foolish to regard it as ana- 
logous to the inverted relation between the bride- 
groom and the bride as in certain pseudo-m5rstic 
teachings. In fact, there ought to be and can be 
no analogue for the unique relation between the 
Self and God in the state of ecstasy. To return 
to our argument, however, fifthly, we are told 
in the Taittirirlya Upanishad that the direct result 
of the enjoyment of divine bliss is that the M5^tic is 
divested once for all of all feeling of fear. The one 
kind of emotion kills the other, and the feeling of bliss 
kills once for all the emotion of fear Whom and what 
may such a perfected M5retic fear, when he finds infi- 
nite joy in all directions and at all times ? “ He 
becomes fearless, " says the Taittirlya Upanishad, 

*' because he has obtained a lodgment in that invisi- 
ble, incorporate, indefinable, fearless, supportless sup- 
port of all"' (S e). Finally, we are told in the 
ChhSndogya Upanishad that " if such a Mystic should 
ever want to have any end fulfilled at all, he should 
wait upon the Atman, and pray to hmi, without the 
slightest touch of egoism, for the fulfilment of lus de- 
sire * immediately is the end fulfilled for him for which 
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iie iiad prayed to God” (S. 25 a). ^^The Atman, ” 
sajs the Chhandogya Upanishad, is sinless, Yithoiit 
age, vrithont death, vrithout fear, withont any hunger 
or thirst, and has all his desires or en^ fulfilled. This 
Atman should he sought afte:^; this Atman should he 
Imovm He who realises the Atman m this way after 
having sought after him, for him all the worlds are 
gained, and all desires fulfilled ” (S. 25 h) The 
Mundakopanishad tells us also that, "a man can have 
all ius desires fulfilled, and obtain any world he may 
"seek, even if he only waits upon and worships a Mystic 
'who has realised the Self” (S. 25 c). We thus see, on 
' the whole, that "the immediate effects of God-realisa- 
tion upon the Mystic are the entire abatement of 
bodily excitement, the resolution of all doubts," iie 
' obtainment of infinite power, the enjoyment of illimi- 
table joy, the destruction of all fear, and the fulfil- 
ment of any end that may be contemplated by the 
Mystic. 


17 . The Upanishads have preserved for us a few 
' mystic monologues which contain 

oi mvstic essence of the raptures of spi- 
ritual experience The Sage of the 
Mundakopanishad, when he came to realise the im- 
mortal Brahman, fell mto mystic raptures when he saw 
that " the Brahman was before him and behmd 
him, to his right and to his left, above and below,” 
and broke forth mto the Leibnitzian exclamation that 
” this was the best of all possible worlds ” (S 26). 
He considered himself fortunate that he was ever 
bom mto this world at all, for, was it not his appearance 
^on the terrestrial globe that led him, b}’’ proper means 
and through adequate stages, to the vision of the God- 
head vhercver ius eye was cast ^ The Sage Vama- 
dcva of the Biihadaranyakopanishad came to know 
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that just as, at the origin of tilings, Brahman came 
to self-consciousness and tJien undemtood that it was 
venl}^ the All, similarly, whoe^'er among tlie gods, or 
the mortals, or the sages comes to self-consciousness be- 
comes venlj’’ tlie All ”, and thus the Sage, to whom 
tlie infinite past was hke an eternal noiv, broke forth into 
the exclamation that "he it was who had hved m Manu, 
and that he it was who had given hght to the Sun ” 
(S. 27), — even like tlie I^Iaratha samt Tukaram, who, at- 
a later date, exclaimed that, m bygone ages, when 
^uka had gone to tlie mountains to reach Self-reahsa- 
tion, he was himself present to watch that Great Act 
in spirit, if not m body The Mystic of the Chhandogji^a 
Upanishad declares that even as a horse might shake 
its mane, snmlarty had he himself shaken ofif all his 
sm, that even as the Moon might come out entire 
after ha^dng suffered an echpse from Rahu, even so, 
having been freed from the mortal cod, had he obtain- 
ed the eternal hfe m the Atman (S. 28). Then, again, 
the utterances of Tnsafiku m the TaittirQ^a Upanishad 
are remarkable for the grandeur of the ideas involved 
m them After Trisanku had reached Self-realisation, 
he tells us he felt as if he was the "Mover of the Tree.” 
^^Tlat is the Tree to which Tii&nku is referring ? It 
may be the Tree of the Body, or it may even be the 
Tree of the World. It is not imcustomarj'' for Upam- 
shadic and post-Upanishadic writers to speak of the 
Body or the World as ventya Tree. In fact, Tnsanku 
tells us that, hke the true Soul that he was, he could 
move the Tree of the bodily or worldl}' coiL He 
tells us, furthermore, that his glory was " like the top 
of a mountain,” which is as much as to say tliat when he 
had come to reahse tlie Self, he felt that everjdhing else 
looked so mem and msignificant to him from the high 
pedestal of Atmanic experience that he felt as if he 
was on the top of all things whatsoever. Tnsanku 
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tells us furthermore that the source from which he 
bad come was Purity itself.” May this not refer to 
the Purity of the Divine Life from which all existence 
spnngs ? Then, agam, Tri^ahku tells us that he was 
as it were “ the Immortal Bemg m the Sun,” — an iden- 
tification l§avasya-wise of the Individual and Univer- 
sal Spirit. Furthermore, Tn^nku says that he re- 
garded himself as ” a treasure of unsurpassable value,” 
referring probably to the mfimte wealth of Atmanic 
experience that he had obtained. Finally, he tells 
, us that he was venly “ the mtelhgent, the immortal 
; and the unpenshable One,” thus identifying himself 
with Absolute Spirit (S. 29). Finally, that greatest 
of the Mystics whose post-ecstatic monologue is pre- 
served for us m the TaittirTya Upanishad, tells us in a 
passage of unsurpassed granderu throughout both 
Upamshadic as weU as post-Upanishadic literature 
that when he had transcended the limitations of his 
earthly, ethenc, mental, mteUective, and beatific 
sheaths, he sat m the utter silence of sohpsistic soh- 
tmde, singmg the song of universal umty • ” How won- 
'“derfulrhow wonderful, how wonderful , I am the food, 
I am the food, I am the food , I am the food-eater, I 
am the food-eater, I am the food-eater ; I am the 
maker of then umty, I am the maker of them umty, I 
am the maker of then umty,” which utterances only 
mean, metaphysically, that he was himself all matter 
and all spirit as well as the connectmg link between them 
both, and epistemologically, that he was himself the 
subiect-world and the object-world as well as the en- 
tire subject-object relation — a. stage of spiritual ex- 
perience which has been well characterised by a 
modem ideahstic thinker as a stage where the differ- 
ence between the field, the fighter, and the strife vani- 
shes altogether — the culmination of the unitive song 
being couched in terms which are only too reminiscent 
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of like mystic utterances from other lands, " I am the 
first-born of the Law, I am older than the gods ; I am the 
navel of Immortality ; he that gives me,‘ keeps me , 
him, who eats all food, I eat as food , I envelop the 
whole universe with splendom as of the Sun" (S. 30.) 
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of, p. 272, Spencer 's \nevi 
of, p 272 

Air, as the source of all things, 
pp 78-79, as the absorbent 
of all tl^gs, p 79, as car- 
rier of sound in Mimansa 
philosophy, p 192, as the 
Thread, p 211 
Aitareya Aranjaka differentia- 
tion of the older and newer 
portions of, p 15 
Aitare}^ Brahraana reference 
to HanSchandra, p 203 
Aitareya, Mahidasa, a eugeni- 
cal philosopher, p. 45 
Aitareyopanishad, summary of, 
PP 25-26 

AjataSatru, the qmescent Ksh- 
atriya kmg, p 19 , his doc- 
trme of reahty as consist- 
mg in deep-sleep consaous- 
ness, p 48 , and Gaigjfa, 
p. 62 ; his mstruction to 
Glrgya concenung the na- 
ture of sleep, p 125 , the 
teaching of, p 252 
Ajatavada, or the doctnne of 
Non-creation, p 229 
AkSSa, the earner of sound m 
the Upamshads and NySya, 
P 191 

Akshita, p 205 
Alexander, ini’asion of, p 102 , 
a spectre, p 233 
Allcgon, in the Upamshads, 
P 42 

Alpa. as contrasted with BhU- 
man. p 53 

Amarakosha meaning of prS- 
dela p 135 


Analogical method, p 37 
Anamnesis, or recollection, m 
Pythagoras, Plato, the Up- 
mshads, and Yoga, p 153 
Anandagin on prade§a, p 135 
Anandatirtha, duahstic school 
of, p 207 , see also Madhva. 
Anatomy, Upamshadic know- 
ledge of, p 133. 
Anatta-vada in Buddhism, p. 
180, 

Anaxagoras his idea of the 
mixture of the elements as 
similar to that of the Upa- 
nishads, pp 86-S7 , doctnne 
of portions, p. 104. 
Anaximander, pp 64, 73 
Anaximenes * his doctnne of 
PP 79/103 j ^ theory 
of rarefaction and condensa- 
tion, p 79 

Anima and Animus, p 148 
Ammism in the Rigveda, pp 

147-148 

Anrita, Maya compared to, p 
226. 

Antahkaranapafichaka, the 
fount of Nature, p 35. 
Antaryami-Brahmana, as lUus- 
tratmg the method of soh- 
loquy, p 39 

AntarySnun, the doctnne of, 
p. 210 

Anti-hedonism in the Upani- 
shads, p 293 

Anvarabh, meanings of, p 155 
Aparu Mdya, same as doxa, 
p. 326 

Apocal^ysc, God-wntten, p 232 
Aphonsbc method, p 35 
Appearance, doctnne of, in 
Aruni andYCjfiavalkya, p 53, 
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or semblance, doctnne of, 
p 87, Creation as, p 98, 
Nature and Soul and God as, 
p 215 , the moral side of the 
doctnne of, p 232, doctnne 
of, mParmemdes, Plato, Plo- 
tinus, Berkeley, Hegel, and 
Bradley, p. 232 
Apperception, sjmthetic umty 
of, p 274. 

\\ranis, the two, as ensconc- 
ing the spintual fire, p 337 , 
as ensconcmg the beautiful 
god, p 337, as meaning the 
Body and Pranava, p 337 , 
as meanmg the Upper and 
the Lower breaths, p 337 
Aranyakas, custom of mental 
sacrifice at the tune of the, 

p 8 

Arche of knowledge, the pro- 
blem of, p 64 

Archirmarga, or the bright wa.y 
for the dead, p. 159 
Ardntectomc systems of In- 
dian Thought, p 179 
Argumentum ad caput, ap- 
peal to the, p. 61 
Aristophanes, on the apotheo- 
sisers of the Elements, p 76 
Ar3una, as higher by a prade- 
§a than Bhimasena, p 136 , 
compared to a calf, p. 195 
Aristotle * doctrine of Matter 
and Form, pp 49,92, Mda- 
physws, quotation from, p 
74; on Philolaus, p 80, re- 
cognition of Kot-Being, pp 
82-S3, on the heart as the 
seat of the Soul, p 131, 
Upanishadic psychology as 
agreeing with, p 131; doc- 


tnne of Self-speectator, p 
269, on Theona, p 275, on 
the wise men as dictating 
the rules of conduct, p. 289, 
on the contemplative hfe, p 
299 

Arrow and the Target, the meta- 
_ phor of, p 334 
Arum, the outstandmg philo- 
sopher of the Chhandog5’’a, 
p 23, his allegory of juices 
and honey, p 37, the philo- 
sophy of, pp 53-55 , a great 
psycho-metaphj'siaan, p 53, 
his doctnne of Substance as 
underlying aU thmgs, p 54, 
his Doctnne of Illusion, p 
54, his doctrine of the iden- 
tity of Individual and Uni- 
versal spmt, p 54, and Jai- 
\’nh, p 62, his teachmg of 
Ultimate Reahty to §veta- 
ketu, p 216, the first of the 
Br ahmin circle to receive 
spiritual wisdom, p 62 
Arunmukhas, dehvered to the 
jackals, p 27 

As If, the philosophy of, p 227 
Asanas, not elaborately treat^ 
in the old Upanishads, p 
187. 

Ascebasm, p 295, and pes- 
sunism, p 295. 

Ascetic life, characteristics of, 
p 296, potency of, for Self- 
reahsabon, p 297 
Ash-Tree of existence, p. 200 
ASramas, to what extent exis- 
tent m Upanishadic times, 
p 60 

Astrology and Astronomy, in 
the Maitri, pp 31,3^, 
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Asuras, gospel of, p 266 
Asurya, as connected with As- 
_ synan, p 157 
A§vala, ntuahstic questions of, 
p 20, and Yajfiavalkya, p 
56 

A§vapati Kaikeya, a syntheti- 
tical philosopher, p 38, his 
synthesis of cosmological doc- 
trines, p 23 , his_ doctrine 
of the Umversal Atman as 
VaiSvanara, p 47 
A§vattha, m the Kathopam- 
shad, p 103, the descnp- 
tion of, in the Upamshads, 
p 198, the description of, 
in the Bhagavadgita, p 199. 
as real in the Upamshads, 
and unreal m the Bhagavad- 

git- 5 , 'p“ 199 

ASvins and Dadhyach, the sto- 
ry of, p 5x 

Atharvaveda, transition from 
Rigveda to, pp 4-5, a store- 
house of the black art of the 
undents, p 5, conception 
of Rudra-^iva, p 193 
Atman, the ballast of Nature, 
p 4 , proofs of, subjective 
and objective, p 24, as the 
inspirer of sense-functions, 
p 24 , realisation of, in the 
various worlds, pp 28-29, 
as Turya or the fourth, p 
36, as the source of all po- 
wer, knowledge, and bliss, 
p 53, as the ongin of tlungs, 
pp loo-iOT, as a powerless 
bang, p lor as the self- 
consaous asperi of the In- 
dmdual Self, p 140 as the 
subitratum of creation, p 


209 as the matenal cause 
of the umverse, p 209, as 
the mstnimental cause of the 
world p 209, as the source of 
activity, p 217 , compared 
to the lute-pla3rer, or 
the drum-beater, or the 
conch-blower, p 217 , ongi- 
nal meamng of, m the Upa- 
mshads and Plato, p 246, 
the ultimate category of ex- 
istence, p 247, as the eter- 
nal Subject of knowledge,p 
272, as the highest object 
of desire, p 302, conception 
of, the qumtessence of the 
teachmgs of the Upamshads, 
p 325, as self-consciousness, 
P 335, as the fourth dimeh- 
sion of metaphysics, p 336, 
as separable from the body, 
as a blade from its sheath, p 
341, or as wheat from chaff, 
p 342 , as immanent m the 
body as a razor m a razor-case, 
p 342, or as oil m sesamum, 
p 342 , reconcihation of 
opposites m, p 346 
Atmamsm, practical, of Ya- 
j navalkya, p 19 
Attention, involving suspen- 
sion of breath, pp 114-115 
Audile expenence, p 343 
Augustme, on knowledge as 
Ignorance, p 272 
Austerlitz campaigns, p 233 
Autonomy, as the true pnna- 
ple of morahty, p 291, m 
the Upamshads and theBha- 
gavadgltu, p 292 
Avabhntlia, the bath at the 
the end of sacnGce, p 202 
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Avyakta, pp. 183,198. 

B 

Babylonian m5M:hology, p 84 
Bacon, quotation from, on the 
chain of Nature, p 2 , and 
the active hfe, p 299 
Badarayana his frequent bor- 
rowal from the Upanishads, 

P 205 

Bika Dalbhya, or Glava Mai- 
treya, the story of, pp 21-22 
Balaki and King A]a§atni, dia- 
logue between, p 251 
Bana, the name of the body 
in Pra§na, p 90 
Beatific calculus, pp 26, 301, 
beatific consciousness and 
Brahman, p 144 
Beatifiasm, the theory of, p 
300 

Beatitude, various conceptions 
of, p 213 

Beg not, the rule of hfe for the 
ascetic, p 296 , 

Being, and Not-Being, concep- 
tions of, in the Rig\cda, 
p 3 , Arum’s idea of, 
compared with that of 
Green , p 55 , Being con- 
ceil cd cosmologicalh , ps\ - 
chologicallv, biologicallv, 

morallv. and mctaph\-sical- 
55 as the begin- 

ning of all things pp S5-S7, 
Being m Parmenides, p 104. 
Belief Ih*' r'^ccs‘ul\ of, p 257 
B‘*’wr\mlhia o' the s\-sicms of 
philiv-cphs p 17S 
BerV-rlei in the 

dx'tnn- of, p 232, quota 


tion from the Treatise’ re- 
garding the primacy of Mind, 
pp. 119-120 

Bhagavadgita its attempt to 
synthesise the truths of Upa- 
mshadic philosophy, p i, 
its theistic reconcihation of 
Samkhya and Yoga, p 18 
its borrowings from the Ka- 
tha, Mundaka and §ve- 
taSvatara Upanishads, pp 
27-28, castes created accord- 
ing to quahties and works, 
p 59, conception of God as the 
A of the Indian alphabet, p 
105, its theory that tempe- 
raments are due to the kmd 
of food eaten, p 114, desenp- 
tion of the Two Paths, p.159 , 
on holding the body erect, 
p 187, compared to nectar, 
p 195, and the Upamshads, 
relation of, p 195, its theis- 
tic-m5rstic philosophy, p ig8, 
and the Upamshads, anta- 
gorasm bptween, p 198, re- 
ligion of, not denved from 
the teaching of Ghora An- 
girasa, p 203, and Chhan- 
dogya, a similantv, p 204, on 
the Mutable and Immutable 
Persons, p 207, doctnne of 
Maya in, p 22S, and the doc- 
tnne of autonom} , p 292 
and Kant, p 292, rccona- 
Uation cf action with achon- 
Icssness, p 20S, and the Igo- 
pamshid, on the achieve- 
ment cf actionlcssnc^c, p 
298. and Chhllndogi.'a, enu- 
meration of \'irtccs, p 30S, 
on tb'* conditions o' impirt- 
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ing spiritual wisdom, p 334, 
- its confiictmg views about 
Buddhi as the faculty of 
God-realisation, p 340 

Bhandarkar, R G , Dr , on the 
meaning of Asurya, p 157 

Bharadvaja, on the virtue of 
Truth, p 312 

Bhargavi VarunI Vidya, p 

145 

Bhargava Vaidarbhi his m- 
terest in phjfsiological ps}'- 
chologs*, p 48 

Bhakti, to Guru as to God, p 
30, to God as to Guru, p igS, 
in Upamshadic literature, p 
333 

Bhavas, or ' Conditions ’ m Sam- 
khya philosophy, pp 34-35 

Bhikkus, order of, p 181 

Bhima, as taller by a pradeSa 
than Arjuna, p 136 

Bhngu, and Varuna, p 44, a 
great metaphysical psycho- 
logist, p 50, his question to 
his father Varuna about Ul- 
timate Reahtv, p 144 

Bhuj\ni, interest m psychical 
research, p 49, a psychical 
researcher, p 56, and the 
daughter of Patanchala, the 
stor^" of, p 128, an occultist, 
p 12S. 

BhCman, Sanatkumara's doc- 
tnne of, p 53 

Bhutatman, or the phenome- 
nal <^lf, p 31 

Bible, a rei elation like the 
L panishads and the Koran, 
P 8 

Births and deaths, round of, 
P 163 


Blmd-folded man, parable of 
■the,p 331 , mterpretation of 
the parable, p 332 
Blmdfoldness, of human be- 
ings, p 225 

Bhss, as the source of Reality, 
p 144, the doctnne of the 
commensurabihty of, m the 
Upamshads, p 300 , ana- 
lysis of the conception of, p 
300, scale for the measure- 
ment of, p. 300, of Self-rea- 
hsation, p 301, as consist- 
mg in tlie realisation of de- 
sirelessness, p 301. 
Blood-vessels of vanegated co- 
lours, p 189 

Body, compared to a potter’s 
wheel, p 32, to a harp,p 90 
Body and soul, relation of, pp 

133-134 

Bohtlmgk, on the nddle-hjnnn 
of the Rigveda, p 149, on 
the idea of Transmigration 
in the Rigveda, p 151 
Borrowal, theory of, p 102 
Bradley, “Appearance” in the 
doctnne of, p 232, defec- 
tne \ue%\ of Self-reahsation 
in, p. 302, idea of Supermo- 
rahsm in, p 306,, 

Brahman, as created from Sat- 
ya, p 77, meditation on. as 
resplendence, as sound, as 
support, as greatness, as 
mind, as panmara, as Not- 
Being, pp 128-129, as the 
Self-consaous aspect of the 
Cosmic Self, p 140, and the 
God of Fire, p 254 , and the 
God of Wind, p 254, and 
India, p 254, as the source 
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of all physical and mental 
power, p 255; as tlie sub- 
tle essence underlying all exi- 
stence, p 256, as Atman, p 
277. 

Brahma-sutras, and the Upa- 
mshads, p 205, and the Bha- 
gavadgita, p 205, different 
interpretations of, p. 205, 
reference to Nabhava Upa- 
labdlieh II 2 28, p 231. 
Brahmins, their relations with 
Kshatnyas, pp 61-63, visit of 
Greek philosophers to, p 102 
Bram, as the seat of conscious- 
ness, p. I3t 

Bade and Bnde-groom, the 
analogy of, p 349 
Bnhadaranyakopanishad, a 
summary of, pp 18-21 
Bnhadratha, the disciple of 
^akayanya, p 31, and ^a- 
kayanya, pp 63,198, the 
pessimism of, p 294 
Bnhaspati, the author of a 
heretical philosophy, p 31 
Buddhi, its relation to Mind 
and Atman, p 183, and the 
vision of God, conflicting 
views about, p 340. 
Buddhism, roots of, in the 
Upanishads, pp. 179-182 
Budila his doctnne of water as 
the substratum, p 47, re-in- 
camated m an elephant, p 64 
Byron, Matthew Arnold on the 
poetry of, p. 231. 

C. 

* 

Caird, Dr., on looking' outward, 
mward, and upward, p 247, 

47 


on the field, the fighter, and 
the stnfe, p 352 
Canine Chant, an invective 
against the Brahmanical be- 
lief in cxtemalism, pp 22, 37. 
Caidinal Virtues, Prajapati’s 
doctnne of, p 307 
Carlyle descnption of the tree 
Igdrasil, p 200, on appeara- 
nce p 232 

Caste, origin of, p 59, system, 
eartlily, modelled on the pat- 
tern of the heavenly, p 59 
Categorical Imperative of Kant, 
p 292 

Caterpillar, analogy of the, p 
58 , the image of the, p 155 
Catharsis, or the purging of 
the inner man, p 328 
Causa sui, representation of 
God as, p 41 

Causation, as due to Atman, p 
218. 

Centre of interest, soul as am 
anaemic, p 130 

Cephahe movements, as con- 
stituting the feehng of Self, 

P 137 

Cerebro-spmal system, recog- 
mtion of, m Tantnc litera- 
ture, p 132 

Chakrayana, Ushasti doctnne 
of Prana, p 87 
Chance, not the ongm of things, 
p 100 

Chandala, chanty to a, as sa- 
crifice to the universal Soul, 

P 8 

Change, love of the idea of, p 80 
Chanot, and the horses, the image 
of the, p 338, of the body, 
descnption of, p 28. 
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Chanty, conditions of, pp 310- 
311 , to be practised by 
faith, p 310 , with magna- 
nimity, p 311 , with modesty 
and sympathy, p 311 
Charvakas, the doctnne of, pp 
180, 266 

Chest, the prototype of the 
world, p 84 

Chhandogyopanishad, a sum- 
marj^ of, pp 21-24, quoted 
most often m Vedanta-su- 
tras, p 21 

Chitragargyayani, teacher of 
Arum, p 62 

Chnst, Jesus advice to dis- 
aples not to take thought 
of what they should speak, 
p g, as a heteros, p 315 
Chnsbanity on the Ideal of 
the Sage, p 315 , on the 
tnadic norm of conduct, p 

315 

Chnstology and Logos, pp 95, 
333 

Chronos, or Time, p 84 
\Chuming out of the Fire of 
■J God, p 336 
Citadel of Nine Doors, p 329 
Character, beautiful and ugly, 
p 1G2 

Charaka, anticipation of the 
teaching of, p 189 
Childhood of man, p 289, of 
the race, p 289 
ColUcting the Godhead, p 316 
Tnloiirb, tlKor\ of the three, 
p hh time pninar^f, p 1S3 
Conihin ition of Clements, as 
tin origin of thing-,, ]» 100 
0 .mmensurabtht\ of bliss, U{>- 
miFhadit dfxtrine of, p 300 


Common Ongm, theory of,pp 
102-103 

Commumon of Higher and Lo- 
wer Selves, p 334 
Comparative mythology, pp 
102-103, philosophy, pp 102- 
103 

Comte demal of the process 
of mtrospection, p. 274 
Conch-shell, grasping of the 
sound of the, p 217 
Conflagration, idea of penodic, 
p 80 

Conscience, the candle of the 
Lord withm us, p 291 
Conscious Self, as feeding the 
other senses, p 134 
Consaousness, a fleeting phe- 
nomenon, pp 58-59, seat of, 
transferred from the heart 
to the bram, p 131, analy- 
sis of the states of, p 264 , 
identical with Existence, p 
269 , the umt}'^ of, p 288 
Construction through cntici- 
sm, method of, p 100 
Contemplative Life, Anstotle 
on, p 299 , and Active Life, 
reconciled m I&i, p 299 
Corn of Wheat, reference to, 
in the Katha and in St 
John, p 154 

Cor5'bantes, the secret dance 
of p 41 

Cosmic Force, creation from, 
P /h 

Cosmic Person, considered as 
a sacrificial horse, p rg. 
Self, four states of, m later 
Vedanta, p 140, Per=on,^ dc- 
scnption of, in the IMurda- 
ka, the prototyjKi of the 
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Desires.fulfilment of, as due to the 
realisation of Atman, p 349 
Destruction, process of, p. 98 
Determinism, theological, m 
the Upanishads, p 314 
Deussen his chronological ar- 
rangements of the Upam- 
shads, pp 12-13, inteipre- 
tation of “purltat”, p 123, 
on the nipple-hke appear- 
ance as sigmfying the uvula 
p 132, on the experience of 
the mystic, p 133. mean- 
ing of Abhivimana, p 136, 
meanmg of AnvSrabh, p 155 
Devayana, history of, the con- 
ception of, p 159, and Pitn- 
yana, dogmatic justification 
of, p 161, conception of, ip 
the Bhagavadgita and the 
Upanishads, p 196 See 
also Path of the Gods. 
Dharma, m the Rigveda, as 
suggestive of the earhest 
trace of a theory of Karma, p 
148, as determinmg future 
existence, p 152 
DharanS, as preparatory to 
Saraadhi, p 188 
Dhatuprasada, or DhStuhpra- 
sada, which ?, p 341 
DhStus, the eight, p 34, the 
seven, p 189 

Dhuma-mSrga, or the dark 
way, p 159 

DhySna, as preparatory to Sa- 
mGdhi, p 188. 

Dialecbc method, p 37, Pla- 
tonic, Hegelian, Upanishadic, 
p 38, in Nyuj'a, p 190 
Dialogues of Plato, determina- 
tion of the chronology of,p 15 


Didactic tone of the Taittirlya, 
P. 309 

Die to hve, the rule of, p. 163. 

Dichotomy of Self by Self, p 
274 

Difierence and Non-difierence, 
p 216 

Diksha of a Sacnficer, p 201 

Ding-an-sich, Schopenhauer’s 
stress on Will as the, p. 116 

Diogenes, the - biographer of 
Greek Philosophers, p 102 

Diogenes, with his tub, com- 
pared to Raikva with his 
car, p 79 

Disapleship, qualifications for, 
P 332 

* Disembodied existence of Soul, 
demal of, p 156 

Distmction of Degree between 
phj^sical good and spiritual 
good, p. 301; of Kmd bet- 
ween physical good and spi- 
ntual good, p 301 

Divme Life, Punty of, p. 352. 

Divme plane, p 142 

Door of Division, p 97. 

Doshas, the Three, p 189. 

Doubt, the resolubon of, as ef- 
fected b)’^ God-realisation, p. 
347 

Doxa and Episteme, same as 
Apara and Para Vidya, pt 
326 

Dream, the problem of, pp 
126-127, and sleep, mterme- 
diate states between con- 
saousness and unconsaous- 
ncss, p 126, a state of crea- 
ti%e activity, p 127, as m- 
volvmg novel construction, 
p 127, and Dreamer, p 232J 
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•consaousnc-'i. how far to be 
identified with Self, p 266 
Drum, grasping of the sound 
of a, p 217. 

Duhhham, Duhhham, the cry 
of Buddhism, p 180 
Duty, the Categoncal Impera- 
tive of, p 292 

Divuta school of Philosophy, 
pp 179, 206. 

DimtCdivuta interpretation of 
the BrahmasQtras p 205 

E 

Ecstasy, Yogic and Neo-Pla- 
tomc, p. ro2, raptures of, 

p. 350. 

Effiaent cause, problem of the, 
P- 133 

Egg, Pnineval, as generatmg 
the vforld-sj’stem, p 37 
Egoistic interpretation of Ya- 
Jfiavalkya's dictum, p 304. 
Egj'ptian Mythologi', p S4 
Egypt, and the idea of metam- 
psychosis, p 146, and India, 
problem of transmigration, 
P 152 

Elements, as emanatmg from 
the Atman, p 98, not the 
ongm of thmgs, p 100, as 
the garment of God, p 
lOI 

Emanation, p 75, theory of, 
pp. 97-98 , as opposed to 
creation, pp 98-99 
Embryology, m the Garbho- 
pamshad, p 189 
Emotionahsm, in the Munda- 
ka, p 41, m the Upanishads, 
p. 198. 


Empedocles, on Fire, Air, 
Water, Earth, p. 80, cosmo* 
logy of, compared to Upa- 
mshadic, p 96 
Empirical psjdiologj', p. 113 
Empmcal reahty, ' and trans- 
cendental ideahty, p. 232 
Encjclopredia of Rehgion and 
Ethics, reference to Krishna, 
p 203 

Endosmosis, process of, p.143. 
Enigmatic method, p 34 
Entelecby, p 141. 

Ephesian philosopher, p. 80 
Epimemdes conception of Night 
or Void as primary, p. 82 
Epistemological Idealist, p 231; 

Nihihst, p. 231. 

Epistemology, of the 
navSdms, p 181, of Absolute 
Expenence, p 352. 

Eristic, in Gorgias, p. 83 
Erotic Mysticism, cntiasm of, 
P 348. 

Eschatological knowledge, as 
most vMuable to Upamsha- 
dic philosophers, p 64; the 
highest kmd of knowledge, 
p 120 

Eschatology, Upamshadic, pp 
158-161, moral backbone of, 
p 161, Upamshadic and 
Platonic, p 162 t 

Esotenc doctrine, m the Ke- 
na, p 25 

Eternity, from Etenufy to, p. 

77, hfe of, pp 158,159 
Ethenc double, p 143, theo- 
sophical conception of, p. 269. 
Etbno-psychological ongm of 
the idea of Transmigration, 
pp. 146,152. 
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Etymological I^Iethod, p 36 struction of, as an effect of 

EudiEmotusm of Yajfiavalk- God-realisation, p 349 
ya, p 299, relation of, to idea- Foetus in the womb, the analogue 
hsm, p 300 for the spiritual fire, p 337 

Eudaemonist, Yajnavalkj^a as Female kmd, inordinate cu- 
an, p 20 nosity of the, p 40 

Etil, power of, p 226 th^ ongm of all thmgs. 

Evil Soul, destmy of, p 157 ** pp 79-80, as exchanged for 
Evolute, transformed, p 86 aU thmgs, m Heracleitus, p 
Evolution of Religion on look- 79, as the first e\ olute from 
mg outward, and m\vard, the pnmeval Bemg, m the 
and upward, p 247 Upanishads, p 80, as the 

Ex ntJtilo, Creation, repugnant ongm of thmgs, m Heraclei- 
to the Upanishadic as well tus, p 80 
as to the Greek mmd, p 76 . Fires, Five, doctrme of, p 21 , 
Expenence, photic and audi- ^ Jaivah’s doctrme of, p 47, 
tive, p 345, first-hand, m- Sacnfiaal, nsmg m bodily 
tuitive, p 325 form, p 249 

External ^\orld, kno’s ledge of Fitche, I H his view of the 
the, p 217 soul as a space— filhng prm- 

aple, p 130 

F Fous ei ongo, soul as,, p 219 

Food and the Food-eater, 

Faculty of God-reahsation, p epistemological and me- 

339 taphj-sical significance of, p 

Faith, God an'd Self as objects 352 

of, p 271 the necessary con- Force, revealed, p 233 

dition for disapleship, p 333 Formless Person, the begmnmg 

Falstafi, reborn, p 23 of Existence, p 99 

Fatahsm, p 100 Fourth dimension, of meta- 

Fates, V atermg the Tree Ig- ph\s’cs, p 336, of ps^’cholo- 
drasil, p 200 § 3 , P 336 

Father, to be worshipped as Freedom of Will, in the Upa- 
God, p 310 nishads, pp 313-315 possi- 

Fathers, the path of the, p ble, only after Sclf-realisa- 
106 tion, p 314 

Fatigue thco’v of Sleep, pp 53 , Frequency of return of Soul, 
122, ibeon, of skep of YSj- p 151 
r-a\-alk%a. p 3S Fimdamcnial dmsionis of 

Fear, xnalv-’c of, pp 115-116 \ odontic SchooF, p 206 

c’-h a ^cehrr of otherress Funeral occasion, descnption 
lodged m U5 p 115 the de- of a, m the Rigaeda, p 147 
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G 

Gandhnrvas, the world of the 
CQ , the countn of the, p 

331 

Gribhopanibhad on omhno- 
logx , p i 3 q 

Cartel, the quostionci of Vaj- 
m\aik\e, p 19, her dl^pu- 
tation wnih ^ ajfiarnlkr'a.p 
40, interested in the problem 
of immanence, p 56 the 
Upamdiadic <unnigette, p Oi 

G“rg\-a, the proud Brahmin, 
p 10, doctnne of the rcaht\ 
of pln-ical and ph\-siologic- 
nl categoncs, p qS and 
AjataSatni, p 62, obtains 
instruction about sleep from 
YjataSatru p 125 

Gaudapada, and Ankara, p 
22S, doctnne of, p 22S, de- 
\elopment of the doctnne 
of Mar amp 229 , doctnne 
of Non-creaPon of, p 230 , on 
the state of Samadlu, p 230 , 
on the reality of the world 
and the moral law, p 230, 
on Plulosoph} bemg supen- 
or to the conflict of schools, 
P 276 

Geldner, on the nddle-hjinn 
of the Rgreda, p X40 on 
the idea of TransnugraPon 
m the Rirri'eda, p 151 
Genealogical Tradifaon of the 
Upamshads, p 21 
Genesis desenpPon of the spint 
of God moving upon the 
surface of the waters, p 77 
Ghora Angirasa, instrucPon to 
Knshna, pp 22, 202 not 


menPoned m the MahSbha- 
rata, p 203, enumeraPon of 
virtues, p 30S 
Gnomic stage of ctlucs, p 2SS 
God, and the Absolute, p 33, 
the Lord of Pradhana, p 
1S5, as magician, p 185, as 
tlie Spectator of aePons, p 
i86, and the Absolute, the 
relation of, p 206, the theo- 
logical coucopPon of, p2o6, 
as all-ete and all-ear ac- 
corduig to Xenophanes, p 
20S and the Absolute m 
Ramanuja p 210, the Soul 
of Nature, p 210 the Son’ 
of Souls, p 210, the Sr 
of Souls, p. 212-213, and tl 
Absolute, companson of th 
conceptions of, p 219 , as 
Alpha and Omega, p 248 , 
cosmological argument for the 
existence of, p 252 , as supre- 
me resplendence, p 255, iden- 
Pfied wiPi the inner Self, 
p 359, one, without a se- 
cond, p 259, no gods, but 
God, p. 259, theisPc concep- 
Pon of, pp 259-260, nature 
and attnbutes of, p 260 , 
-Atman as the Ultimate Ca- 
tegorj’’ of existence^ p. 26r, 
idenPcal with the Self with- 
in, p 26r, the onl}' cause of 
the world, p 26r, immanence 
and transcendence of, pp 
261-262, ontological argu- 
ment for the existence of, p 
269 and the Absolute, in the 
Mandukin Uparashad, p 336 
Godhead, umti’ of, as a later 
development of thought, p 
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149, theistic view of, p 1S5, 
deistic view of, p 1S5 
Codlings of nature, and Brah- 
man, the parable of, p 253 
God-reahsation, the faculty of, 
P 339* tile nature of, as that 
of a fact, p 339, inefficiency 
of sense and mtellect for, 
p 340, Intiution as the fa- 
culty of, p 340 , indescribable 
nature of the facult}' of, p 341 
Gods, the path of the, p 196, 
number of the, 258 
God to Soul, transference of 
interest from, p 3. 

Goethe, quotation from, p loi 
ildcn-coloured Bemg, descn- 
phon of, p 345 
■^loldsmith and gold, compar- 
ed to Soul and body, p 58, 
thc^image of, p 155 
Good, In- Plato, the Sun of the 
world of "Ideas, p 104, and 
pleasant, conflict between, p 
293, phj'sical, as an aspect 
of Bhss, p 300, spintual, as 
the acme of Bhss, p 300 
Gorgias, his conception of a 
real Not-Bemg, p 82 , on 
Not-Being, p 104 
Gospel conception of God, as 
the Alpha and Omega of 
things, p 105 

Grace, Upanishadic doctruie of, 
P 345 

Grasping or apprehension, the 
process of, p 217 
Great Happiness, consisting in 
the \nEion of the Infimte,p 305 
Greece and India ‘ problem of 
the ongin of the idea of 
TrsLcsmigration. p 152 


Greek and Indian Philosophy 
analogies of, how explamed, 
p lOI 

Greek Sljdhology, p 84, Plu 
losophy and Logos, p 95 
Green ’s idea of the nature of 
Spint, compared to Arum’s, 
P 55 

Grierson, on the identity of 
the Krishna of the Maha- 
bharata and the Chhandog- 
ya, p 203 

Gunas, the three, the common 
propertj- of Samkhj'a and 
Vedanta, p 30, the ongm 
of, p 182 

Guru, Bhakti to, as to God, p 
198, necessity of imtiation 
l^y* P* 329, precautions to be 
obsen^ed by, m impartmg 
spintual wisdom, p 332 

H 

Hades, belief of the Upanisha- 
dic philosophers in a region 
hke the, p 157, m the Upa- 
mshads and Plato, p 162 
Hamlet, with Hamlet out, p 65 
Hammond, on Anstotle’s loca- 
tion of the Soul, p 131 
Happiness, as the motive for 
actions, p 304, true, as vi- 
sion of the Infimte, p 304, 
Great and Small, p 305 
HanSchandra, in the Aitarej'a 
Bruhmana, p 203, in the 
Puranas, p 203 
Hathaj oga, adumbration of,p 
33 

Heart, as the scat of consaous- 
ness, p 131 
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Heaven, described in the ^^eda as 
overfiovang vith honey p 147 
Hebrew hteratuie, on man and 
wo-man, p 103 
Hedonism, spintual, of Sanat- 
kninara, p 52 , anti — of 
Nachiketas, pp 203-294 
Hegel, appearance in tlie doc- 
tnne of, p 232, the dialec- 
tic of, p 38 

Heimsknngla, the ancient 
cliromcles of ScandinaMa, p 
24 

Hela, hmgdoni of, p 200 
Heholatorj', p 22 
Hehotlieism, p 32 
Henotheistic Pol^dheism, tran- 
sition from, to Monotheis- 
tic I\Iysticisin, p 3 
Henotheistic vorship of Pra- 
na, p 91 

Heracleitus the ^Vay Up and 
the Way Dorni, pp 80,98, 
104, on the exchange of fire 
for all things, pp 79, 103. 
on Logos, p 104, paradoxi- 
cal language of, pp 150, 152, 
contradictions of, p 303 
Hercules, the choice of. bet- 
ween Pleasure and Virtue, 
p 293 , compared to Nachi- 
ketas, p 293 

Hesiod, p 64, reference to the 
Theogony, p 74, on the 
Eartli as the basis of the cos- 
mos, p T03 
Heteronomy, p 289 
Heteros, Nature as a, p 215 
Hiianvagarblia, the dream as- 
pect of the Cosmic Self, p 
140, the Logos of Indian 
Philosophy, p 1S7 
48 


Histonco-cntical spmt, lack of, 
P_ 178 

Hitah, 01 artenes, spreading 
from the heart to the Pu- 
rltat,' p 124 

Homer, p 64, and the idea of 
Transmigration, p 146 
Horatory precepts, in theTaith- 
rlya, p 309 

Hospitahtj’’, as due to guests, ' 
P 310 

Human life, compared to a 
sacnficei's life, p 201, the 
SIX stages of, p 202 
Hunger, equated mth death, 
p 82, and Thirst, compared 
to Love and Hate, p 96 
H}' 1 §, the conception of, in 
the Rigi^eda, p 3 
Hylozoism, m the Rigi'eda.pp. 
147-148 

Hjqiostasis, as Not-Being or 
Being, p 54 

I 

I am I, of Kant, pp 136, 269 
Idandra, a mj^stenous name 
of the Godhead, p 97 
Ideahsm, momstic, of Arum 
and Yajnavalkj^, p 53, of 
the Aitarejfa. similar to that 
of Berkeley, p 1 19, and Eu- 
daemomsm, p 300 
Ideahstic Metaphj’sics, p 119, 
Theor3f of Knowledge, p 1S2 
Ideas, development of the Doc- 
tnne of, as supplnng a nev 
pnnciple for tlic chronologi- 
cal arrangement of the Dia- 
logues of Plato, p 15, Pla- 
to’s theorv of, p 6c% 105. 
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world of p 104, the Sun of p 165, different doctrines of. 


the world of, p 262. 
Identifications, philosophy of, 
p 203. 

Identitat Philosophy of Aru- 
ni, p 23. 

Idols, breaking of, hteral and 
metaphoncal, p 24 
Igdrasil, in Scandinavian my- 
tliolog3% p 103, description 
of, p 200, Carlyle’s descnp- 
tion of, p 200 
Ignoiafao elenchi, p 231 
Illicit transformation, ( Ra]]U- 
sarpa and Suktikarajata), p 
230 

Illusion, m the doctnne of 
Arum, p 54, creation as, p 
98, Maya as, p 226 
Image in the eye, as Ultimate 
Reahty, p 250 
Immanence, dynamic and sta- 
tic, doctnne of, pp 56, 61, 
famous doctnne of, pp 21 1- 
212, of God even in contra- 
dictones, p 212, — transcen- 
dence of God, p 261 
Impersonal Immortahty, m 
&inkara, p 165 
Impersonahstic Theones of 
Upamshadic cosmogony, p 
75 

Impotence, the poucrof, p 225 
Immortahty, the Katha sur- 
charged uith ideas about, p 
28, personal and impersonal, 
p 165, as consisting in being 
lifted to the region of the 
dcit>, p 165, as absorbtion 
in God. p 165, as companion- 
•^hip of the highest God, p 
165: assimilation to God, 


p 209, Ramanuja’s doctrine 
of, p. 213, the Navel of, p 
353- 

Incommensurabihty, of phy- 
sical good and spintual 
good, doctnne of, p 301 

Indiiudual, as mnxonng reah- 
ty, p 141, as the World in 
immature, p 141, Soul, 
bound in chains, p 186 

Indra and Virochana, the fa- 
mous mjdh of, pp 23, 39, 
265, and the Damsel, the 
myth of, pp 25, 36, 255, his 
exploits as found m tlie Rig- 
veda, p, 27, how far histon- 
rul, p 44, and Dadhyach,p 
51, a contracbon of Idan- 
dra, p.97, as Idandra, break- 
ing through the skull, p 132; 
on dream-consaousness, p 
266; on deep-sleep-conscious- 
ness, p. 267, shrewd insight 
of, p 268 

Indradjuimna on Air as the 
substratum, p 47. 

Infimte, as bliss, p 43, con- 
jugabon of the verb to do, 
p. 200, wsion of, as consb- 
tubng true happmess, p 304 

Infimbes, pilmg of Tnfimbes 
over, p 27S 

Infinit}', deduebon of Infimty 
from, p 278 

Initiation, Necessity of, p 329 

Intellect, its claim for pnma- 
cj, pp 117-118, higher than 
Will, p 117, mcditabon of, 
ns Brahman, p 118, the 
back-bonc, not only of psy- 
chical functions, but of rca- 
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hty itself, p, 119, centre of, 
as referred to the brain, p 132, 
\vill, and emotion, relation 
of, p 288, and intuition, re- 
lation of, p 271, inability 
of, to apprehend Reality, p 
326, inefficac}' of, to rea- 
lise God, p 340 
Intellectual expenence, differ- 
ent levels of, p ri8 
Intellectiialistic psychology', p 
119 

Intellectuahsm, its quarrel wth 
Voluntaralism, p 116 , in the 
Upanishads, p 198 
Intermediaiy Person, creation 
of the world by' Atman, 
tlirough the, pp 94-95, the 
Logos of Indian Philosophy, 
P 187 

Inter-quotation , the only de- 
fimte test for the chronology' 
of the Upamshads, p 16 
Introspiection, the psychologi- 
cal process correspondmg 
to self-consciousness, p 244, 
the start of the philosophi- 
cal process, p 248, reality 
pf the process of, demed by 
Kant and Comte, p 274 
Introversion, the first qualifi- 
cation for self-reahsation,p 
328 

Intmtion and Intellect, rela- 
tion of, P271, as compared 
ivith sense and thought, p 
339 , as the faculty of God- 
reahsation, p 340 
Intmtional body, p 142 
Intmtionism, higher and loiver, 
p 292, autonomic, p 293, 
aesthetic, p 292, sympathe- 


tic, p 292, higher, of auto- 
nomy, p 292, in Hmdu Ethi- 
cs, p 292 

Inversion, implied in the ana- 
logue of the bride-groom and 
the bnde, p 348 
Ion, Plato's explanation of 
real poetry as an effect of 
God-intoxication on, p 9 
f§a, the deep-sleep aspect of 
the Cosmic Self, p 140 
Isles of the Blessed, in Plato, 
p 158, m the Upanishads, 
and Plato, p 162 
ISopanishad, a summary of, 

P 24 

ISvara, concepbon of, m Yoga 
Philosophy, p 189 

J. 

Jabala, the mother of Satya- 
kama, p 311 

Jam doctnne of Soul, p 134 
Jaivah, Pravahana, doctnne of 
Five Fires, p 21, eschato- 
logical teaching of, p 22, 
Ills doctnne of the Universe 
as exhibitmg at every stage 
the pnnciple of sacrifice, pp 
46-47, on space as the ongin 
of all tilings, p 80, on space 
as the final habitat, p 8r 

-Janibhchus, the Neo-Platonist, 
p 102 

James, William, Prof on the 
seat of the Soul, p 130, on 
the feehng of Self, as con- 
sisbng in certain cephalic 
movements, p 137 

Janaka, the patron of Yajna 
valkya, p 19, quesbon about 
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the hght of man, p 40, and 
Budila, p 64, and Yajna- 
valkya, dialogue betu'een, p 
263 

JSnaSruti and the Swans, p 78, 
and Raikva, p 78 
Jaratkarava, apona about Kar- 
man, p 20, an eschatologist, p 
56. and Ya]navalk3'a, p 181 
Jatavedas, the god of Fire, p 

254 

Jivanmukti, the doctrme of, p 
223, conception of, in Ad- 
vaitism, p 214 
Jhanatman, p 183 
Joy, ilhmitable, as the effect 
of Self-reahsation, p 34S 
Jupiter 's chair. Nature 's 
chain hnked to, p 2 

K 

Kabandhm Kat5>'a5'ana lus cos- 
mological question, p 48 
Kahola, seeker after Reahsa- 
tion, p 56 
Kdlakafijas, p 27 
Kula, h^^mns to, in the Athar- 
vaveda, p 5 

Kalidasa descnption of loie 
similar to that of Shakes- 
peare, p 105 

Kant, I am I, p 136 distinc- 
tion between Noumena and 
Phenomena, p 215, Refuta- 
tion of Ideahsm, p 232, on 
the Cosmological proof of the 
existence of God, p 253 on 
pure Self-consciousness, p 
269. on God and Self as ob- 
jects of faith, p 271, on the 
uni now able nature of Rca- 


ht)’, p 271, on the S5mthe- 
tic unity of apperception, 
p 274, on the demal of the 
process of introspection p 
274, and the categoncal 
imperative, p 292 
Kapila, meanmg of the word, 
p 29, controvers}' about the 
meaning of the w ord, pp 
183, 186, same as Hiranya- 
garbha, and Brahman (m), p 
187 

Karman, tlie topic of discus- 
sion betw'een Jaratkarava 
and Ya]na%alk3'a, p 20, 
§andil3^’s doctrme of, p 50, 
Yajnavalkya’s doctrme of, p 
58 earhest trace of the theo- 
ry of, in the Rlg^"eda, p 148, 
doctrme of, m the Bnha- 
daranyaka, p 155, as m- 
fiuenang the birth of soul, 
p 156, exphcit mention of 
tlie doctrme of, m Kaushitaki, 
p 162, in the Upamshads 
and Buddhism, p 181 , mo- 
ral force of tlie doctnne of, 
p 182 

Kamia3'Oga, adumbration of 
the doctrme of, in the TSa, 
p 24, roots of the philoso- 
ph3’ of, in the I§a, p 196, 
the philosoph3 of, m the 
Bhagavadgita, p 196 
Kashmir §ainsm, p 194 
Katha, two strata of composi- 
tion in, pp 27, 28 
Katharsis, m alimentation p 
114 , moral 328 

Kathopanishad, a summary 
of, pp 27-29, and the Re- 
pubhe of Plato, p 262 
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Kfitvajain, the niatcnalistic 
wife of njhavalkya, p. iQ, 
thf woman of the world, p 
6 i, llu maUnal rlioice of, j) 

303 

Kausalya A6\ala3'ana his in- 
terest in the mctnph^'sics of 
I>b3 chology, p ^8 

Kaushltaki Upanishad, a siim- 
niaiy of, pp 26-27, the grand 
eschatological nllcgor3' in,p 
42, the philosopher of the, 
as inventor of the doctnne 
of the identity of Pruna and 
Brahinan, p 45, an ancient 
Satyagrahin, p 45, the au- 
thor of the doctnne of 
‘ Three Meditations p 45, 
on the pnmacy of Prana, p 
88 

Keith A B , Prof , on the idea 
of Transmigration as deter- 
mining the age of an Upani- 
shad, p 15, on the absence 
of the idea of Transmigration 
in the older portion of the 
Aitareya, p 15, on Egyp- 
tian Transmigration, p 153 

Kenopanisliad, a summary of, 

pp 24-25 

Khapushpa, or the postulation 
of negation, p 230 

Knot, Ignorance compared to a, 
p 225 

Knowledge and works, a re- 
conciliation of, pp 24,298, 
s3mthesis of p 192, recon- 
ciliation of, in Kumanla, p. 
193 - 

Knowledge, the idealistic 
theory of, p 182, mstrument 
of, p 190, supenonty to 


works of, in Sankara, p 193; 
absolutist View' of, p 218, 
lower and higher, p 326, 
intellectua), as merely ver- 
bal jugglery, p 327, more 
dangerous than ignorance, 
P 329 

Knowability of Atman, mean- 
ing of, p, 273 

Koran, a revelation like the 
Upamshads and tlie Bible, 
P 8 

Ko&is, as having an ideal 
existence, p 143 
Kramamukti, meaning of the 
doctnne of, p 209, incon- 
sistent with Advaitism, p 
214 

Knshna, the son of Devaki, p 
22, compared to a milk- 
man, p ' 195,' transfigured 
personahty of, p 197, the 
son of Devaki, in the Upa- 
mshads and the Maliabha- 
rata, p 201, the divine hero 
of the Mahabharata, p 201, 
the disciple of Gliora Angi- 
rasa, p. 202, the son of Va- 
sudeva, founder of a new re- 
hgion, p 203 , controversy 
about the personahty of, 
pp 201-205 

Kshamkam Kshanikam, the 
cry of Buddhism, p 181 

Kshatnyaliood, its relation to 
Brahmmhood, pp 61-63 

Kumanla, on a bird flymg on 
both the wings together, p 
1931 on tlie reconcihation of 
works and knowledge, p 193 

Ktino Fischer, on the "Attn- 
butes" of Spinoza, p 227 
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Kusumafijah, identification of 
Maya and Praknti, p 227 

L 

Lateral Ventncle, p 133 
Law, first-bom of the, p 150, of 
God, and of Man, p 291, 
instruction to respect the, p 
309, first-born of the, p 353 
Leibnitz his tlieory of repre- 
sentation already present 
in the Chhandogya, p 141, 
quotation concerning his 
theory of microcosm, p 141, 
on the best of all possible 
worlds, p 350 

Levcmer discovery of Nep- 
tune, p 105. 

Life, as the source of eternal 
misery, p 294 
Life-force, as lying at the root 
of things, p 75 , creation 
from, p 76 

Light of man, problem of tlie, 
p 40, Janaka and YSjfia- 
valkya on the, p 274 
LingaSanra, doctnne of, adum- 
brated in Pippalada, p 49, 
in Samkhya and Vedanta, 
p 184 relation of the, to 
Purusha, p 184, wth se- 
venteen parts, p 184, the 
conception of the, p 183 
Live to die, the rule of, p 163 
Locahsation, problem of, in 
the Upanishads, p 132 
I^gic-chopping, p 330 
Logopliobia, of the Upanishads, 
P 329 

I egos, in Greek and Chns- 
tian thought, p 95, and the 


World-Person, p. 95; com- 
pared to Vak, p. 104, in 
Heracleitus, p 104; in the 
Stoics, p 104, in Indian 
Pliilosoph5^ p. 187, m Clms- 
tology, p 333 

Lotze, on tlie seat of tlie soul, 
pp 130-131 

Love and Hate, in Empedo- 
cles, p, 96 

Luminosity, all, as due to God, 
p 256. 

Lute, grasping of the sound 
of a, p. 217 

M 

M, as Miti or Apiti, p 86, 

Macdonell, Professor, on the 
borrowal of the idea of trans- 
migration by the Indian Ar- 
yans from tlie abongines, p 
146, transmigration and the 
moral pnnciple of reqmtal, 
p 146, probable dcnvation 
of the idea of transmigra- 
tion by Pythagoras from 
Indian philosophy, p 146 

Macrocosm, p 88, of the Uni- 
verse, p 96, and Makran- 
throps, p 141 

Madhuvidyu, or the Doctnne 
of Honey, p 51 , in the Rig- 
veda, and the BrihadRran- 
yaka, p 51 

Madhva, tlie dualistic scliool 
of, p. 205, and REmunuja, 
companson of tlie view's of, 
p 209, conception of beati- 
tude, p 213 

Madlnaism, in the Upanishads, 
p 207. 
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MaliubhSrata, use of the word 
prtidcSa, p 136, no mention 
of Gliora Angira'^a in, p 
203 , on the parentage of 
Krishna, pp 201, 202 
Maliat Atman, 111 h\o passa- 
ges of the Katha, p 1S3, as 
intermediate bet\\ cen Bud- 
din and Avyakta, p 197 
Marne, Sir Henry on the 
Greek ongin of all culture, 
P 73 

Maitrcyj, the spintual wife of 
YSjnavalkj'a, p ig, the type 
of spmtual woman, p 61, 
the spintual choice of, p 303 
Maitn, the teacher of §aka- 
yanja, p 31, two strata in 
the, p 31 , Upamshad, a 
summary of, pp 31-33, a 
gicat God-reahsei, p 45 , 
on the highest secret of 
the Upamshads, p 346 
Makranthropos, a better word 
than Makrocosm, p 141, 
reference to, p 148 
Malas, tlie Four, p i8g 
Manasaspati, Brahman that 
resides m the brain, p 132 
Maiufest Bodies, p 143 
Manomaya Purusha, Self that 
resides in the heart, p 132 
Manu, p 49, his doctrme of 
water as the first creation 
of God, p 77 , on the five 
kinds of sm, p 309 
MatanSvan, the god of Wind, 
P 254> 

Matenahsts on the bodily con 
saousness as Self, p 269 
Matter and Form, Anstotle's 
doctrme of, pp 49,92 


Matthew Arnold, on the poe- 
tnes of B5Ton and Words- 
w'orth, 251 

ftla\ Muller explanation of Ba- 
na as a harp, p 90, mterpre- 
tation of Puritat, p 123, on 
the mpple-hke appearance as 
the uvula, p 132, on the ex- 
perience of the mystic, p 
133, meamng of Ablii\ama- 
na, p 136, interpretation of 
a passage in Maitn, p 138, 
meamng of Anvarabh, p 155 

Maya, a Vediintic metamoi- 
phosis of the Samkhya Pra- 
knti, pp 30,185 , considered 
phoneticall}^ philological ly, 
and philosophically, p 104, 
three theones about the on- 
gin of, pp 223-224, not a 
fabncation of Sankara, p 

223, if sprmgmg out of the 
§unyav5da of the Buddhists, 
p 223, developed by Sanka- 
ra fiom the Upamshads, p 

224 , to be found m ideas 
rather than in words, p 224, 
mamfold conceptions of, m 
the Upamshads, pp 225-228, 
as “power”, compared with 
the "attnbutes” of Spmoza 
p 227 , viassitudes m 
the histoncal development of 
the doctrme of, p 228, in 
the Bhagavadgita, as magi- 
cal power, p 22S, m Gau- 
dapSda, p 229, elaboration 
of the theory of, by San- 
kara, p 230, inexphcable na- 
ture of, p 230, RSmSnuja’s 
cntiasni of the doctnne of, 

P 231 
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Measurement of Bliss, unit of, 

p 300 

Medicme , and Yoga, p 190 
Medmlkosha on prade§a, p 135 
Meditation, environment for 
the practice of, p 188, by 
means of Om, the way to 
Reahsation, p 333 
Mediumship, the phenomena of, 
P 127 

Mendicants, order of, p 182 
Mental states, classification of, 
pp 118-119, plane, p 142 
l^Ieshes, Maya as, p 227 
Metaphors, realistic and illu- 
siomstic, p 184 
Metaphysical conflicts, p 146, 
clue to reconcihation of ,p 276 
Metaphysics of Anstotle, quota- 
tion from, p 74 , of Absolute 
E\penence, p 352 
Metempsychosis, in Pythago- 
ras, ^vlthout any explanatory 
background, p 146 
Methods of Upanishadic Phi- 
losophy, pp 34-40 
Microcosm, of the Intermedia- 
ry Person, p 96, and Macro- 
cosm, pp 140-141 
Mimansa doctnne of Air as 
the earner of sound, pp 

191- 192, and Upamshads, pp 

192- 193 

Mimansakas, their view that 
the Vedas are Apauru5he3'’a, 
pp 9-T0 , that discussion 
vith the Nai\wa\ilas rc- 
g irding the ^paurushcj’at- 
^ t of the Vedas, p 9 dne- 
tnne of Sphota, p 105, ul- 
tra — , p 193, moderate — , 
P 193 


Mind, dependent on ahmenta- 
tion, p 1 13, compared to 
the lute, or the drum, or 
the conch, p 217 , instru- 
ment of the activity of At- 
man, p 217, compared to a 
chanot, p 338 
Mirror, the Atman as a, p 345 
Mode, Maya as, p 227 
Monadic plane, p 142 
Momsm, school of, p 178, 
Pure, school of, p 178, as 
the synthesis of Dualism, 
and Qualified Monism, p2i5. 
Qualified, school of, p 178 , 
Quahtative, p 210, Tnni 
tanan, p ig^ 

Monologic method, p 38 
Monologues, post-ecstatic,pp 
350-352 

Monotheism, spnnging out of 
Polytheism, pp 258-259 
Monotheistic Religion, of 
Krishna, p 203 
Moon, situated at a greater 
distance than the Sun, p 158 
Morae of Om, A, U, M, p 335 
Mom-less part of Om, p 335 
Moral ladder to reahsation,p 
52, problem, the connecting 
link between metaphysics 
and mystiasm, p 28S, stan- 
dard, theones of, as abstract, 
p 288, ideal, theones of, as 
concrete, p 288, oligarchy, 
the voice of, p 290, good, as 
the Summum bonum, p 299, 
good, and wordly good, 
P 299 agent, as beyond 
good and had, 30O, Self, 
psjchologj' of tlu, in the 
Upamshads, p 314 
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Morality, and Intellect, rela- 
tion of, p 287, metaphysics 
and mysticism, relation of, 
p 287, based upon Atraa- 
mc expenence, p 288, hnk- 
ed with mystiasm, p 315 
Morphic Expenence, p 343 
Moscow Retreats, p 233 
Mother, to he worshipped as 
God, p 310 

Motives, conflict of, not elabo- 
rately treated in tlie Upani- 
shads, p. 315 , as treated in 
the Muktika, p 315 
Mover of the Body, p 32 
Mngatnshnika, postulation of 
negation, p 230 
Mundaka and MandQkya, sum- 
manes of, pp 29,33 i 
Mutuum Commeraum, p 51 
Mystery to Mystery, p 234 
Mystic expenence, the faculty 
of, p. 271, as a clue to the 
reconcihation oi the different 
philosophical schools, p 276, 
concealed nature of, p 326, 
four types of, pp 342-345. 
the acme of, p. 345, raptures 
of, p 350 

Mystiasm, the culmination of 
all Philosophy as of Upam- 
shadic, p 65, and morality, 
problem of, p 278, and pseu- 
do-mysticism, p 348, erotic, 
limitations of, p 348 
Mystics, and the spintual pil- 
gnmage, p 278, worship of, 
for the obtainment of any 
end, p 350 

Myths, of three different lands 
moral, aetiological, and 
transcendental, pp 36-37, 

49 


the function of, m philoso- 
ph}^ p 253, allegoncal 
meamng of, p 253 
Mytlucal Method, p 36 
Mythology, Comparative, p 200. 

N. 

Nabhava Upalabdheh, p 231 
Nachiketas and Death, story 
of, p 28; pupil of Yama,p 39 , 
and Yama, dialogue between, 
pp 121-122, and St John, 
p 154 , the pessimistic cry of, 
p 180, and Hercules, p 293 , 
a true anti-hedonist, p 2g4 
Nail-scissors, a pair of, p 216 
Naiyyayikas their view that 
the Vedas are Paunisheya, 
p g, then theory of the um- 
versal, Sankara’s cntiasm of 
P 104 

Naka Maudgalya, proj^oilnder 
Of the study of the Vedas as 
the supreme virtue, p 45, 
on the virtue of the study of 
the Sacred Books, p 310 
Name and Form, p 85 
Napoleon, a Spectre, p 233 
Narada, and Sanatkumara,pp 
23, 88, 198, enumeration 'of 
the saences he has studied, 
p 326 

Narayana, the COsmic God,p 
203 

Nasadiya Sukta„ doctnne of 
Night as the primeval exis- 
tent, p 82 

Natural Selection, the pnnci- 
ple of, discovered by Dar- 
win and Wallace simulta- 
neously, p. to5 
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Naturalism and Cosmogenesis, 
P 92- 

Nature, not the ongm of thmgs, 
p 100 brought to matunty 
by God, p loo; organic and 
morganic, sovereignty of 
God over, p 208 

Necessity, doctnne of, p 84, 
not the ongm of thmgs, 
p 100 

Negation, and affirmation, p 
219, postulation of, p 230 

Negative Theology, of Yajna- 
valkya, pp 50, 56 

Nemesis, of the idea of the spa- 
tial extension of the Soul, 
P 139 

Neo-Platorusm, and Yogic ecs- 
tasy, p 102 

Neo-Upamshadic penod, su- 
penor moral mterest in, p 
285. 

Neptune, discovered by Adam 
and Levemer at the same 
time, p 105. 

Neb Neb, as havmg a nega- 
bve as well as a posibve 
content, p 220 negabve 
connotabon of, p. 220, posi- 
bve connotabon of, p 221. 

Numismabcs, p 102 

New Psychology, p 128 

Nietzsche idea of Supermora- 
hsm in, p 306. 

Night, the ‘arche’ m Eplmem- 
des, p 82, as the pnmary 
existent m Greek thought, 
p 82. 

Nihilism, Buddhisbc, p 223 

Nimitta-pafichaml, p 2og. 

Nipple-hke gland, the seat of 
the Immortal Being, p 26 , 


quesbon as to whether it is 
the uvula or the pitmtary 
body, p 132 

Niyama, as the prehmmary of 
Yoga, p 188 

Nommahsm of Arum, p 54 » 
m the Chhandogya, p 87. 

Non-creabon, the doctnne of, 
m Gaudapada, p 229 

Nomas, watermg the Tree of 
Existence, p 200 

Not-Bemg, as the creator of 
Bemg, p 37, creabon from, 
p 76, the primary existent, 
pp 81-83, absolute and rela- 
bve, p 83, m Gorgias, p 103, 
m Buddhism, p 180 

Noumena and Phenomena, m 
Kant, p 215 

Numbers, Pythagorean theory 
of, p 104 

Nyagrodha tree, parable of the, 
p 256 

Nyaya Philosophy, Purltat 
theory of sleqp m, pp. 124, 

191 , on dialecbc and its 

aberrabons, p 190 

Ny5ya-Vai§eshika, and the Upa- 
nishads, p igo, and the m- 
strument of knowledge, p 
190. 

O 

Occasionalism, Upanishadic, p 
ir 

Occultism, p 133 

Occultist Philosophy, and 
Theosophy, p 143 

Oldenberg • m5^bcal interpre- 
tation of a Vedic passage, 

P 151 

Om, the genesis and function 
of, p 21, the s5nnbol parti 
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tioned in three different mo- 
rae, p. 33 ; meditation on, at 
the tune of death, p. 205 , 
and the Logos, p, 333, as the 
symbol of meditation, p. 333, 
the manifold importance of 
meditation by, p 334, as 
both the means and end of 
spmtual life, p. 334; the 
cosmic efficacy of, p 334; 
the moral efficacy of medita- 
tion by, p. 335, the Mandu- 
ki^ analysis of, p 335, 
the moral-less part of, p.335, 
as representing states of 
consaousness as well as as- 
pects of soul, p 335. mter- 
pretation of the constituent 
syllables of, p 335 

Ontological argument, for the 
existence of God, p 269 

Opimon and Truth, the same 
as Apara Vidya and Para 
Vidya, p 326 

Opinion of wise men, as sup- 
plying rules for moral 
conduct, p 290. 

Order, argument from, p 257. 

Origin of the world, vanous 
opimons about, p 100 

Onon, consciousness cogm- 
tively present to, p 130. 

Orpheus, and the idea of Trans- 
migration, p r46. 

Orphic Cosmogony, compared 
to Upanishadic, p 84 

P. 

Paingya, p 26, as the hench- 
man of Kaushltaki, p 46. 

PahchakoSas, theory of, p. 142 


Pafich&arana • its relation to 
Tnvntkarana, p 86 

Pandora’s box, p. 142 

Parables and myths, allegori- 
cal meanmg of, p 253. 

Parable of the Cave, and the 
Parable of the Bhnd-folded 
man, p 331 

Parallelism, mdependent, bet- 
ween Upanishadic and 
Greek Philosophies, pp loi- 

103. 

ParamSrthika view of Real- 
ity, pp 215,231 

Para ^Tdya, same as Epis- 
temS, p 326 

Parlkshit, the sons of, p 128 

Panmara, meditation on Brah- 
man as, p 129 

Parmemdes, on Bemg, pp 82, 

104 , attack on the Ideal 
theory, p 104 appearance 
m the doctrine of, p. 232. 

PaSu, Pab, and PaSa, philo- 
sophy of, p 194, 

Pataficiiala, the daughter of, 
possessed by a Gandharva, 
p 128 

Path of the Gods, and the 
Path of the Fathers, p 26, 
later development in the 
conception of, p 163 See 
also Devayana and Pitn- 
yana 

Paul, St, on God as speaking 
through him, p 9. 

Paulomas, p 27. 

Paurnshe3^-Apanrusheya Vs- 
da, pp 9-10 

Pauru&shti, propounder of 
Penance as the supreme vu 
tue, p. 45. 
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Penance, as principal virtue 
with Tapomtya PauruSish- 
ti, p 310 

Pericardium its place in the 
Upamshadic psychology of 
sleep, p 131 
Persian Mythology, p. 84 
Person, with sixteen parts,Pip- 
palada’s doctrme of, p 4 g , 
creation by the, p 76, the 
Intermediate, pp. g 4 - 95 . as 
the ongin of things, p 100 , 
in the eye, turning away at the 
time of death, p 155, vath 
sixteen parts, idea of, the 
precursor of the LingaSarira, 
p 184 , the constituents of, 
p 184 , without parts, p 184. 
Persons, the Mutable and Im» 
mutable, in the Bhagavad- 
glta, p 207. 

Personal, Immortahty m Ra- 
manuja pp 165,214, eqa- 
tion of Philosophers, p 179 , 
existence, contmuance of, p 
214 , — ^impersonal theory of 
creation, p 99 

Personalistic theones of Upa- 
n shadic cosmogony, p 75 , 
theones of creation, p 92 , 
Pessimism, in Buddhism, p 
182 , and anti-hedonism, p 
294 , the logical outcome of 
anti-hcdomsm, p 295 
Phancs, the shining God, pp 
84,103 

Phaedrus the chanotccr and 
the horses, p 104 
Phar\'ti\, p 133 
Philolaus Ins doctnne of Space 
as the 'archc’ of all things, 
pp 80.103 


Phoemcian Mythology, p. 84. 
Photic expenence, p. 343. 
Physico-theological argument 
for the existence of God, p 
257, personal and imperso- 
nal aspects of, p 258 
Physiological categones, re- 
gress from cosmological cate- 
gones to, p. 250 
Physiology, nse of, p 189, 
and Yoga philosophy, p 190 
Pilate on the nature of 
Truth, p 313 

Pineal gland, as the Seat of 
the Soul, p 131 
Pippalada, philosophy of, pp 
30-31 , a synthetical philo- 
sopher, p 38, doctnne of 
Rayi and Prana, p 49, his 
notion of dual existence, p. 
92. 

Pitnyana, or the Way of the 
Fathers, lustory of the con- 
ception of, p 159, concep- 
tion of, m the Bhagavad- 
glta and the Upanishads, p 
196 

Pituitary body, as tlie mpple- 
hke appearance, p 132, si- 
tuated above the bones of 
tlic hard palate, p 133 
Planes, the Tlicosophic con- 
ception of the Seven, p 142, 
of Consciousness, as corres- 
ponding to the Bodies of 
Man, p 142 

Plato, in the Ion, on real poetry 
as onginating m- God-mto- 
Mcation, p g, his enigmatic 
dcscnption of a man and no- 
inan, p 35, the dialectic of, 
p 38, dcscnption of the 
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Corybantes’s dance, p 41, 
on wonder as the root of 
philosophy, p 63, recogni- 
tion of Not-Being, pp S2- 
83 , description of the body 
as a harp, p 90, absence of 
reference to Indian Philoso- 
phy in, p 102, reference to 
Parmenides, p 104 , and the 
Phaedrus Mjdh, p 104, on 
the Good as the Sun of the 
world of Ideas, pp 104, 262, 
theory of Ideas, pp 60, 104, 
recogmtion of an Immortal 
Soul, p 129, the Soul en- 
dowed with the power of 
motion, p 133, on recollec- 
tion, p 153, on the Isles of 
the Blessed, p 158,162, on 
the Hades, p 162, concep- 
tion of the Tartarus m, p 162, 
appearance m the doctrme 
of, p 232, and the Upani- 
shads, conception of Atman, 
p 246, on the comparati\-e 
value of Books and Tea- 
chers, p 331 , on the Parable 
of the Cave, p 331. 

Platomsts of Alexandna, p. 
102 

Plotmus, appearance m the 
doctrme of, p 232 

Pluralism, the school of, p 
17S, numencal, p 210, its 
conflicts ivith qualified 
Momsm and Monism, p 246, 

Poetical Method of Philosophy, 
employed m the Upani- 
shads, pp 40-43; its defect, 
p 40 , its apphcation, p 41. 

Poetry, Upanishadic: m3'sti- 
cal, moral, metaphysical, p. 


41; not nature poetry, or 
love poetry, or heroic poe- 
try, p 41 

Polytheism, regress from, to 
mofiotheism, pp 258-259 
Positive Theology of ^andiljfa, 
PP 50,59 

Positive charactensation of 
the Absolute, p 219 
Power, and Impotence, contrast 
of, p 348, m the Umverse, 
as due to Brahman, p 255. 
Prabhakara, on the supeno- 
ntj- of Works, p 193 
PrachinaSala his view of hea- 
ven as the substratum of all 
things, p 49 
PradeSamatra, controversy 
about the meaning of, pp 

135-137 

Pradhana, ruled by God, p. 

30, or Praknti, p. 185 
Prajapati, the teacher of In- 
dia and l^rochana, p 39, 
— ^Kxatu on the Moi er of the 
body, p 133, instruction to 
Indra and 'Wrodiana, p 
265 , on the true nature of 
Ultimate Reahty, p 26S, on 
the cardmal lartues, p 307. 
Prajna, the thud foot of At- 
man, p 36, the deep sleep 
aspect of the Individual Self, 
PP 140,335 
Prajnana, p iSi. 
Prajna-Atman, p 58 
Praknti, the eight-fold, p 34 , 
the three-fold, p 86, m the 
Upamshads and Samkhia, p 
1S2 ; and Ma\*a, p 1S5 , as 
God's magic power, p 1S5. 
Pralhada, the sons of, p 27 
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Prana, oblation to, as real aa- Prose-poetry, conflagraltons of. 


cnfice, p 7, parable prov- 
ing the supremacy of, p. 19; 
as tbe prmdple of life, as the 
prmaple, of consciousness, as 
ultunate reality, p, 27 ; as 
life-force, or cosnuc-force, p. 
87 ; controversy of, -mtii tbe 
organs of sense, in the Ch- 
handogya, Kausbltaki, and 
PraSna, pp. 88-91; a bio- 
psy cho-metaph37sical concep- 
tion p 91 ; identified with life, 
with consaousness, and with 
Atman, p 91 , compared to a 
queen-bee^ p 91, a philoso- 
phical apotheois of, p. 92; 
purification of, as necessary to 
the realisation of Atman, p 337 
PranasamSita, p 205. 
Pranayama, m the Upanishads, 
p 188 

PraSnopanishad, a summary 
of, pp 30-31. 

Pratardana, p 26, a free thin- 
ker of antiquity, p 46, on- 
gmator of the doctnne of 
Prajnatman, p 46, givmg 
name to a sacrifice called 
after him, p 115 
Pratyahara, p 187 
Pratibhasika view, p 232 
Prayer to the Atman, for the 
fulfilment of any end, pp. 
349-350 

Preceptor, to be worshipped 
as God, p. 310 

Pnnaple, the defimbon of the, 
P 145 - 

Projective identification of 
the Thou and the Absolute, 
P 278 


m the Upanishads, p. 42. 
Psalms of the Bible, compara- 
ble to Hymns to Vanina, p 3. 
Psychical Research, early, pp, 
127-128. 

Psychological Approach to 
Reahty, the final approach, 
pp 247, 249 ,.categones, su- 
penonty of, to cosmological 
and physiological categones, 
p 252, doctnnes about the 
nature of reahty, p 263 , 
temperaments Sattva, Ra- 
jas, and Tamas, p 308 
Psycho-metaphysical mterpre- 
tation of Om, p 336. 
Psychology empirical, abnor- 
mal, and rational, p 113 , 
ohne seek, p 129, m tiie 
Upanishads, pp 113-166 
Purgatory, m Dante, p 162, 
the World as a, p 163 
Purification, justificabon of 
the process of, p 342. 
Puritat, the connectmg hnk 
between Ny aya-V aiSeshika and 
the Upanishads, p 190, 
translated as penkardium, p 
123, as the surroimdmg bo- 
dy, p 123 , correspondmg to 
the pmeal gland of Descar- 
tes, p 123, as a kmd of mem- 
braneous sac round the 
heart, pp 123-124 , entrance 
of imnd or soul m, as caus- 
ing sleep, p 191 
Punty of Divme hfe, p 352 
Purusha, as punSajra, p 36, 
not the ongm of things, p. 
loi, as the Highest Exis- 
tence, pp 183, 197. 
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Purushasukta formulation oi 
the caste-system m, p 59, 
reference to, p 150, descnp- 
tion of the Cosmic Person 
in, p. 197 

Purva Mimansa on snpenonty 
of Works to Knowledge, p 
192 

Pythagoras, his \'isit to India, 
p 102 , theory of Numbers, 
p 104 , doctrme of Transmi- 
gration, p 104 , question of 
the dependence of, on Indian 
Philosophy for the idea of 
Transmigration, p 146 , idea 
of Metempsychosis m, with- 
out any explanatory back- 
groimd, p 146, on recollec- 
tion, p. 153. 

Pythagorean descnption of 
the body as a harp, p 90, 

Q- 

Questioimaire, Gaigi's, p 4 

Qmetism, as an ethical theory, 
p 296, the positive side of, 
p 296, and Self-realisation, 
p 296 

Quietistic Life, as a recoU from 
the empty world of sense, 
p 296 

Qumtnple existence, the doctrme 
of, p 16 

R 

Raaal Expenence, as trans- 
mitted to the Indiindual, p 

143 

Rahu and the liloon, the ana- 
log>- of, p 351 


Raikva, the philosophy of, p. 
221 his doctrme of Air as the 
substratum, p 47, the phi- 
losopher with the car, p 
78, scratchmg his itch, p 78, 
the philosopher of Air, p 78, 
correspondence of Mac^osm 
and Microcosm, p. 88, doo 
trme of Pram as the final 
absorbent, p, 88. 

Ratsm ditre, of mystic sound, 
P» 344 - 

Rajasa quahties, descnption of, 
p. 32 - 

Rajasa temperament, p 114, 
cardinal virtue of the, p 308 

Rajendralal MStra, meanmg of 
AbhivimSna, p 136 

Rajjusarpa, lUiat transforma- 
tion, p. 230. 

Rarefaction and Condensation, 
in Anaximenes, p 79. 

RamadSsa : on the Two Paths, 
p 161. 

RSmSnuja : on the Elements 
as Ddties, p, 75, view of Im- 
mortahty, p. 165, the qua- 
hfied-momstic school of, p 
205, and Madhva, partial 
similanty of the \news of, p. 
209, view of the Absolute, 
p. 210; and Madhva, differ- 
ence between the views of, 
p. ZTo; Idea of God, p* 210, 
conception of Beatitude, p. 
213; and Madhva, difference 
from Ankara, p 214; his 
objections against the doc- 
tnne of MSyS, p 231 

RSmtlrtha, mterpretation of a 
passage m Maitri, p 138 

Rsijpia/ir five lands of, p. 35, 
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Raptures of Mystic Ecstasy, 
p 350 

Rashdall, Canon liis cntidsm 
of the theory of Self-reahsa- 
tion examined, p 302 
Rational Psychology, p. 129 
Rathitara, the propotinder of 
Truth as the Supreme Vir- 
tue, p 45 

Raji and Prana, Pippalada’s 
doctrine of, p. 49, correspon- 
dmg to Matter and Spirit, p 
92. 

ReaiofReals,Godas the, p 213 
Realisation of God, the end of 
mystic life, p. 198 
Realistic theory of creation, p 98. 
Reality, as murored m the 
Individual, p. 141, and Un- 
reality, p 212, development 
of the consciousness of, p 
247; as a cosmo-theo-psycho- 
logical problem, p 24S, and 
Truth, p 311. 

Reducho ad absurdUm, p 13a- 
Refutation of Idealism, by 
Kant, p 232 
Regressive Method, p 40 
Rcgress’is ad ir.Jir.tl im, p 40 
Rejoidng, place of, p 97. 
Religious Consaousness, evo- 
lution of, from objective to 
subjective, p 2. 
Renunciation, life of, p. 295 
Representation, theory of, m 
Leibnitz, p 141 
Republic cf Plato, and the 
Kathcpanlsnad, p 262 
Re’-elabon. the meaning of,p 
£, rot anj external message, 
hot a ci'.-ine cfhalus from 
within, a result of inspjatiou 


through God-mtoxication, p 9, 
Upanishadic view of, p 10, 
mistaken notion of, p 178 
Rhode, Herr • on the ethno- 
psychological ongm of the 
idea of Transmigration, p 146 
Riddle— Hjmn of the Rigveda, 
P 154 - 

i^gveda, a great hymnology 
to the Forces of Nature, p^, 
a great work of emotion and 
imagination, p 4, hymns to 
Vamna, p. 41, mention of 
Vamadeva, p 49, reference 
to the sage Dadhjrach, p.yr, 
reference to the Madhuvid- 
ya, p. 51, reference to. the 
Nara-diya Sukta, p 82, the 
riddle-hymn of the, I. 164, 
as breathing a sceptico-mys- 
tical atmosphere, p.149, idea 
of transmigration in, pp. 147, 
149 , and the Upanishads : 
conception of the Two 
Birds, p. 150, conc^jtion of 
Rudra-Siva, p. 193. 

Roth on the nddle-hymn of 
the Rgveda, pp. 149, lyr; 
on the idea of Transmigra- 
tion in the Rgveda, p 151 
Rudra, the only Creator of aU 
things, p loij identified 
with §iva, or Ife, p 194, 
Rudra-^iva, conception of, m 
the Rgveda and the Atha- 
rvu-veda, p 193 

S. 

Sacred bool.s, the Study of, as 
the piirapaJ virtue m Naka 
Maudgalya, p 310. 
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Sacnfice, the chief topic of the 
Brahmanas, p. 6, mental, a 
new conception formulated 
m the days of the Aranya- 
kas, and the Upamshads, p 
8, conception of, m Pratar- 
dana, p 115 

Sacnficer's hfe, stages of a, 
pp 201-202. 

Sadabhava, Buddhistic doc- 
tnnc of, p 180 
Sadasadamrvachaniyatva, m- 
expUcabihty, p 230 
Sage, Ideal of the, in Stoiasm, 
Christianity, and the Upa- 
nishads, pp 289, 315, 
§aibya Satyakama his mter- 
est in Mysticism, p. 48. 

St John and Nacluketas, p 154 
^vism, in the ^vetaSvatara, 
p. 29, and Theism, p. 100, 
roots of, in the Upamshads, 
pp 192-193; Kashminan, p 
194, Southern, p. 194. 
§ 5 kalya, the disputant of Ya- 
jfiavalkya, p. 19, Yajfiaval- 
kya’s imprecations on, p 38, 
his interest m ntualism, p 
56; and Y 5 ]navalkya, dia- 
logue between, p 259 
§akayanya, the philolbphy of, 
p. 31, and Bnhadratha, p 
63, the teacher of Bnha- 
dratha, pp 198,295 
Samachara, in Gaudapada, p. 
230. 

Samadhi, the highest stage of 
Yoga, p 188, the state of, 
p. 230. 

Sambhtiti and AsambhOti tn- 
plets, p 34 , Sambhuti as 
meanmg emanation, p 98 

50 


S9S 

Samkhya, and Vedanta, rela- 
tion of, m the §veta§vatara, 
p. 30, its borrowal of the 
conception of three colours 
from the Upamshads, p 87, 
question as to whether Pu- 
rusha is the ongin of tbmgs, 
p loi ; borrowal by Neo- 
platomsm of the Three Quah- 
ties from, p 102, roots of, m 
the Upamshads, pp 182-187, 
in the makmg, p 183, fu- 
sion of, with Yoga and Ve- 
danta, p. 185, theistic, m 
the Upamshads, p 185, the 
locus classicus of, m the 
Upamshads, p 185, and Ve- 
dSnta, partmg of the wa}^ 
between, p 186 
Samnyasa, and Spmtual Reahsa- 
tion, relation between, p 332. 
Sanatkumara, the teacher of 
Narada, pp. 23, 88, 114, 
the philosophy of, pp 52-53, 
on Truth as consistmg m the 
attainment of Reality, p 313 
§andilya, the bon mots of, p 
22, the philosophy of, pp 
50-51, his doctnne of Taj- 
jalan, p 50 

^am, Rahu, and Ketu, mention 
of, in the Maitn, p 31 
Ankara on the Elements as 
Deities, p, 75, his mterpreta- 
tion of creation out of Not- 
Being, p. 8r, cntiasm of the 
Nai3ryayika theory of the 
Umversal, p. 104, his mter- 
pretation of prade&im§tra, 
pp. 135-136, his interpretation 
of abhivimana, p 136, on the 
KoSas, p.143, on the relation 
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of beatific consciousness to 
Brahman, p. 144, his view 
of Immortality, p 165, on 
Sadabhava as Buddhistic 
doctrme, p. 180, on the su- 
periority of Knowledge to 
Works, p. 193. the moms- 
tic school of, p. 205, his con- 
ception of beatitude, p 213, 
the fundamental propositions 
of the philosophy of, p 215, 
his view of creation, p. 222, 
his view of Immortahty, p 
223, and ^unyavada, p 223, 
his elaboration of the theory 
of Maya from the Upam- 
shads, and Gaudapada, p 
228, his cntiasm of the ^un- 
yavadms, p 231, his cnti- 
asm of the Vijfianavadms, 
p 231, on the phenomenal 
reahty but noumenal im- 
reahty of the world, p. 231, 
chaig[e on, as ideahst-nihi- 

hst, p 232 
SantStman, p. 183. 

§anra Atman, p 58. 

^karakshya on Space as the 

substratum, p 47, 

Sarvajit, the title of the phi- 
losopher Kaushltala, p 26 
^aSavishana, postulation of 
negation, p. 230 
§atapatha Brahmana on Yaj- 
fiavalkjra bemg a pupil of 
Arum, p. 23. 

SSttvika temperament, p 114, 
cardinal virtue of, p 308. 
Satyagraha, attitude of, P295 
Satya, the ultimate concrete 
existence, bom from Water, 
P m 


Satyakama Jab ala, the story 
of, p. 22, on the person m 
the eye as constitutmg Rea- 
ht}^ p 250, and Tmth, p 311, 
on the necessity of findmg a 
Guru, p 330. 

Satyam, syllabic division of, 
P 77 * 

Sat5^vachas Rathltara on 
the virtue of Tratli, p 310 
Satyaya] na, on celestial fire 
as the substratum of thmgs, 

P 47 

SauTj^yam Gargya, an abnor- 
mal psychologist, p 48 
^uva Udgitha, an invective 
against the Brahmamcal be- 
lief m extemahsm, p 22 
Scandinavian chromcles of 
Heimsknngla, p 24, mjdho- 
P 200, mythology,cpm 
pared to that of the Upam- 
shads and the Bhagavadgita, 
p 201, mjdhology, and the 
descnption of the Igdrasil, 
p. 103. 

Sceptico-mystiasm, of Rigve- 
da I 164, p 149 
Scholastic superstition, hurt- 
ful imprmt of, p 276 
Schopenhauer, his stress on 
Will, p 116, quotation from 
"The World as Will and. 
Idea", pp 116-117, moti- 
vation as bemg the same 
as stimulation or mecham- 
cal process, p 117, on Will 
as filhng the whole world, p 
117; as the apostle of pessi- 
mism, p 294 

Schrader, Dr., his discovery of 
four old Upanlshads, p. If. 
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Saence, Philosophy, and Re- 
ligion, reconciliation of, pp. 
i-a 

Scott and Amundsen, as reach- 
ing the North Pole at the 
same moment, p 105 

Seal, Brajendranath, Dr , re- 
ference to the “Positive Sa- 
ences’, p 131. 

Seat of the Soul, the question 
of the, pp. 130-131 

Self, as a centre of mterest, p 
129, continuance of a blood- 
less, p 129; immanent m 
the whole body, p 134, em- 
pmcally real, but transcen- 
dentally ideal, p 221, and 
the Absolute, identity of, p 
221 ; as the Uthmate Reality, 
pp. 248, 264 ; as dream-con- 
saousness, p 266, as deep- 
sleep consaousness, p 267, 
as mere consaousness of body, 
p 266, as appealing m his 
ovm form, p 268, and the 
Absolute, relation of, p 275, 
as the supreme hght of man, 
p 275, as both the subject 
and object of knowledge, p 
275, and God, the umque rela- 
tion of, p 348, See also Soul 

Self-consciousness, pure, fourth 
state, p 139, the concep- 
tion of, as supenor to that 
of super-consaousness, p 
140, pnmary reahty, accord- 
mg to Descartes, p 148, 
prior to consaousness of 
God, p 247, the basis of 
Ultimate Reahty, p 270,*the 
significance of, p 270-276, 
to be reached only m mystic 


realisation, p. 270, the mysti- 
cal significance of p. 271; 
the metaph3^cal significance 
of, p 271 , the epistemological 
significance of, p 271, as 
the ultimate category of 
existence, p 273 

Self-murderers, gomg to Ha- 
des, p 157. 

Self-realisation, the bliss of, 
p 301, the meetmg-pomt of 
the ethical and mystical pro- 
cesses, p 302, as not limited 
^to the realisation of the 
" faculties ” of man, p 302 , 
true meaning of, p 302, as 
unfoldment of Atman, p 302 , 
and egoism, p 304, ethical 
and mystical sides of, p, 
304-305, mtimations of, p. 
325 , super-mtellectual cha- 
racter of, p 328; ' qualifica- 
tions for, p 328, mefficacy 
of any individual effort for, 
p 330, helpfulness of the 
Spiritual Teacher for, P331, 
difficulties m the path of, 
not to be solved by books, 
p. 331, Yoga as a means of, 
p 336, effects of, on the 
mystic, pp 347-50 

Self-spectator, of Aristotle, p 
269 

Sense-centres, as referred to 
the bram, p 132 

Senses, the out-movmg ten- 
dency of, p 329, mefficacy 
of, to reahse God, p 340. 

Seventeen Parts, of the Linga 
Sarira, p 184. 

Sex, explanation of the duahty 
of, pp. 93-94. 
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Shakespeare Falstaff reborn, p. 
23, reference to the “Two 
Gentlemen," p 105, descnp- 
tion of love similar to that 
of Kahdasa, p 105 

Shavelmgs, Upanishad ad- 
dressed to, p 29, and Self- 
reahsation, p 332. 

Sheaths, doctrme of, m the 
Taittirlya, p 26, of the Soul, 
pp 141-142 

Shelley Adonais, quotation 
from, p 166, 

Sm, confession of, p 41, the 
‘‘shalong" of, by means of 
Self-realisation, p. 351, enu- 
meration of five kmds of, 
p 309, the conception of, m 
Manu and Ya]navalk5ra, p 309 

Sixteen Parts, of the Purusha, 
p 183-184 

Sleep, a twihght condition, p 
58, four different theones of, 
pp 122-126, caused by fati- 
gue, p. 122, by the soul get- 
ting lodgment m the arte- 
nes, p 123, by the mind 
being merged m Prana, p 

124, by the mmd being mut- 
ed ivith the True, p 125, 
compared with death, p 122, 
compared mth ecstasy, p 

125, m Nyaya philosophy, 
due to the motion of the 
Mind to the Purltat, p 191 

Sleeping consaousness as 
Ultimate Reahty, p 252 

Slough of a snake, the image of 
the, p 156 

Small Happiness, consistmg in 
the bbtainment of ordinary 
ends, p 305 


Snowless region, pp. 158-159. 

Society, and the Moral Law, p. 
290, 

Socrates * on the non-accept- 
ance of fees, vp, 20 

Soham Atma, doctrine of, p 
53, realisation of, p 305 

Soliloquy, method of, p 38, 
YSjnavalkya's p 39, Ya- 
ma’s, p 39 

Sohpsism, Yajfiavalkya's, p 
57 and Absolutism, p 218 

Sohpsistic Sohtude, of the Mys- 
tic, p 352 

Soma libation, pounng of, p. 
202. 

Song of Umversal Umty, p. 

352 

Sophistic view of Wisdom, 
Yajnavalkya's, p 20 

Sorites of categones, m Sanat- 
kumara, p 52 

Soul, endowed with the power 
of motion, p 133 , as the 
the mover of the body, p 
133. Jam doctnne of, p. 134, 
history of the spatial exten- 
sion of, pp 134-137, both 
infinitely large and infimte- 
ly small, pp 137-139 » as 
transcending all spatial h- 
mitations, p 139, movement 
of, at the time of death, p 

155, as a creative entity, p 

156, compared to a Phoe- 
mx, p 156, ascent or decent 
of, based on a moral founda- 
tion, p 161, the demal of, in 
Buddhism, p 180, Indivi- 
dual and Umversal, relation 
of, m the dualistic system, p 
207, origmal bemghtment of, 
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p, 332, later illumination of, 
p 332. See also Self. 
Sound, seven different kinds 
of, p 33, mj^bcal, not the 
result of the process of di- 
gestion, p 344 
Space, as the ongin of all- 
things in Pravahana Jaivah, 
pp 80-81, as the highest rea- 
lity, p. 81 , m Philolaos,p. 103. 
Spencer, on raaal and mdivi- 
dual expenence, p 143 
Sphota, Mimansaka doctrine 
of, p 105. 

Spinoza, his iromcal compan- 
son of God and Dog, p. 125, 
"Attnbutes” of, p. 227, on 
God as the Primary Reahty, 
p. 248 

Spiritual Development, analogi- 
cal to psychological, p 288 
Spmtual Expenence, ladder 
of, p 276, first stage of, as 
mj^bcal apprehension of the 
glory of the Self, p 276, se- 
cond stage, wherein is per- 
ceived tlie identity of the 
‘I’ with the Self, p 277, third 
stage, identity of the Self 
■with the Absolute, p 277, 
fourth stage, identification 
of the *1’ with the Absolute, 
as well as the 'Thou’ with 
the Absolute, p 278, fifth 
stage, expenence of Brah- 
man as the All, p. 278. 
Spmtual Pilgnmage, and the 
Mystics, p 278 
Spmtual Plane, p 142 
Spmtual Teacher, necessity of 
a, P 329, qualifications of a, 

p.' 330- 


Spmtual Wisdom, precautions 
for impartmg, m the Upani- 
shads and the Bhagavadgita, 
P 332. 

State, and the Moral Law, p 
290 

States of Consciousness, the 
four, pp 139-140 
Stoicism and Logos, p 104 , and 
the Ideal of the Sage, p3i5 
StutaSastras, hymns of praise, 
p. 201 

Subject-Object relation, p. 352. 
Subjective Modification, p 230 
Subjectivity of sense-percep- 
tion, p 30. 

Sublimity, m Nature, p 43, 
Transcendental, p 43, Sub- 
jective, p. 43. 

Sub Specie Adcrmtatis, in 
Sankara, p. 215 
Substance, from the Cosmolo- 
gical pomt of view, p 54 
Substratum, a scientific search 
of, m the Upanishads, p 3, 
search after the, p 74, va- 
nous conceptions of, pp 76- 

Suddhadvaita interpretation of 
the Brahma-sStras, p 205. 
Sudhan-van, becoming a spmt, 
p 128. 

Sudras and Scnptures, p 33 
§uka and Self-realisation, p 

351 

SukeSm BhSradvaja, mterested 
m the metaphysics of psy- 
chology, p 48. 

SuktikSrajata, ilhat transfor- 
mation, p 230 
Summum Bonum, conception 
of, p 190; the moral good 
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as, p 299, as consisting In 
mj’stical realisation, p 305 
Sun, as a great Bee-hive hang- 
ing m space, p 22, the birth 
of, from the Universal Egg, 

, P ^3 

San} a\ ada, Sankara’s cnti- 
asm of, pp 223, 231 
Supcrconsaous state of con- 
sciousness, a soleasm, p 139, 
conception of the. In 
ps>cho1ogy, p 140 
Sup.nmposition, doctrine of, 
P 230 

Supcrmoralism, European and 
Indian, p 306, of Kieta- 
as affecting the super- 
man, p 306, of Bradley, as 
affecting the Absolute, p 
30O, of the Upanishads, as 
the ctlucal counterpart of 
Abrolutism in Metaplij-sics, 

p 

Srdiumnli p 33 

hVa'bhnnc’im, p 2G, his 
p' ilolocKO-p’iilo'^oplucal con- 
tnn 'tjon, p 46 
S.ablUia, or Nature, p 185 
S*.'t ti, as Ss*amapltobhaiati, 
P 

p 252 

^ \runi s instruction 

to, p 5' ard Jnu“-li, du=- 
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Swarajya, the true meaning 
of, p 305 

Sympathetic nerves, p 133. 
S}Tnposiran, in King Jana- 
ka's court, p 38 
Synthesis, logical, idea of, p. 
24 , of Dualism and Qua- 
lified Monism in Monism, p. 

215 

Synthetic Method, p 38 


T. 


Tabiila rasa, p 276 
Taijasa, the second foot of 
Atman, p 35, the second 
state of (dream) consaous- 
ness, pp 139-140, the dream 
aspect of soul, p 335 
Taittirlyopanishad, a summary 
of, p 26 

Tajjalan, reality described as, 
p 34, search after the, p 73, 
the ayptic formula of the 
Chhandog}^!, p 253 
Tamasa quahtics, full descnpi- 
tion of, p 32, temperament, 
p 114, temperament, car- 
dinal nrtue of, p 308 
Tannc books, recognition of 
tlie ccrcbro-spinal sjstcm.p 

Taponitja FauruSishti on the 
Mrtue of Penance, p 310 
Tartarus in Plato, p 162 
TcjobannClmil IT Pralj'iti, p 

50 

Tirn}'on Tn ''Icrromm’ quo- 
tat’on from, p if'‘0 
T* 'ts fri- tl c- chroiiclocric'il ar- 
r''"r''rr''r,t of th* Lpim- 

51 ad', pp 13-16. 
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Thales, pp. 64,73 , Water as the 
archC of things, pp 76-77, 
theory of Water, p 103, story 
of the visit of, to India, p 102 
Thaumaturgy of Thought, p 129 
Theism, and Creation, p 75, 
99, §aivite, p 100 , and 
the Godhead, p 185. 
Theogony of Hesiod search 
after the Ultimate Cause, p 
74 

Theological, Approach, p 247, 
categones, regress from, pp 
2511-252 , categones, as sub- 
servient to psychological, 
pp 259,261. 

Theonomy, a sort of heterono- 
my, p 290 

Theopathy, as supplymg rules 
of moral conduct, p 291. 
Theophobia, as supplying rules 
of moral conduct, p 291. 
Theona, of the gods, p 42, in 
Aristotle, p 275 
Theosophists, modem, their 
emphasis on the Bodies of 
Man, pp 141-142, on the 
" ethenc double, ” p. 269 
Thirteen Upamshads, their 
classification, p, 16 
This and That, p 212 
Thought-power, pp 128-129 
Thread, and Thread-puller 
or T h r e a d-C ontroller, 
Yajnavalkya's doctrine of, pp. 
57 » 211 . 

Three Births, doctrine of, pp. 

49-50 

Three Meditations , doctrine of, 
P 45 

Thunderbolt, God compared 
to E, p. 291. 'J 


Time, not the ongm of things, 
p. 100 , of Time, p 100 
Torch-bearers, and the Spin- 
tual Pilgrimage, p. 278 
Transcendence of God, p 261 
Transfigurated Personahty of 
Krishna^ p 197. 
Transmigration, development 
of the idea of, as a basis 
for the chronology of the 
Upamshads, p 15, a delu- 
sion, p. 59, Pythagorean and 
Indian, p 104, problem of, 
the crux of early Indian 
thought, p 145, idea of, 
Aiyan or Anaryan ? p 146 , 
ethno-psychological ongm of 
the idea of, p 146, m 
Rgveda, Xth Mandala, p 
147, m Rigveda, 1 st 
Mandala^ p 149 , three 
stages of the develop- 
ment of the idea of, m the 
. Phgveda, p 152, ongm of the 
idea of, explamed on the 
piinaples of Ethmc Psycho- 
logy, p 152, idea of, not un- 
Aryan, p 152, m the Katha, 
p 153, in the Bfihadaranyaka 
p 154 , locus classicus of, 
m the, Upamshads, p 154 
Tree, of the Body, p 351, of 
the World, p 351 
Trmitanan Monism, p 87, ^-1 
vite, pp 29,194. 

TiiSanku, his post-iUurmnation- 
al discourse, p 11 , the mys- 
.tical utterances of, p 26, 
a mystical philosopher, p 45, 
grandeur of his ideas, p 351. 
Triune Umty, realisation of, 
P* 303. , . 
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Trivntkaraiia, Anmi's doc- 
tnne of, pp. 54, 104; its rela- 
tion to Panchlkarana, p 86. 

Truth, as veiled by a vessel of 
gold, p 225, and Law, as 
on a par with Happiness 
and Prospenty, p 299; the 
principal virtue, with 
Satya\*achas Rathltara p 
310 , as counterpart of 
Reality, p 311, and Sat- 
yakama JSbala, p 311, Lord 
Curwm on the absence of 
the supremacy of, m Indian 
Scriptures, p 311, and the 
sage Bharadvaja, p 312, as 
saiang a man from death, 
p 312, the ultimate \actory£ 
of, p 312, bchef in the 
po\’.cr of, p 312, God as the 
repository of, p 312 ; as the 
moral correlate of the rcah- 
sation of the Absolute, p 
313 , popular and philoso- 
phical, p 313. the realisation 
of, as consistmg m the rea- 
lisation of the Ultimate, p 
313, contrast of the ideas 
of Pilate .and Sanatkumara 
about, p 313 

Tul SiCma, as the Spectator 
of ^iLi's rcalLsation, p 351 
Tit argument, p 38 

Turls-a, doctnre of, p T05, 
th'^ srll-sp^ncuhr state, p 
335 . til* fourth diracnsm 

o* p-’. p 

th* th'te-headM son 
rf p 27 
P, 'd. t} ^ 

1- til- K nwh p-pa- 

n-sJUdr p. 145, 


Two Gentlemen, Shakespea- 
rean desenption of love m, 
P 105 

Two Souls, development of 
the idea of, p 14. 

U. 

U, as Utkarsha or Ubhayat- 
va, p 36 

Uddalaka, his view of the 
earth as the snbstratum of 
all things, p 47 , and psy- 
chical research, p 49 ; in- 
terested in the problem of 
immanence, p 56 , — ^Arum 
and Yajnavalkya, dialogne 
between, p 210 

Ultimate Reahty, problem of, 
m the Upanisbads, p 246, 
\"anous views about, p 263, 
psychological doctrines ab- 
out, p 263 ; not identical 
with bodily consaousness, 
p 265, not identical with 
dream-consciousness, p 265, 
not identical with deep- 
sleep consciousness, p 265, 
identical with Self -consaous- 
ness, p 265, as the serene 
Being who appears m his 
own form, p 268, ontologi- 
cal characterisation of, p 269 

Um 5 , a heavenly damsel, p 

193 

Unaltadimcnt, weapon of, p 
199 

Umtivc Expcncncc, p 352. 
Life, appropnatc metaphor 
to express the natuic of, p 
SS-*: Song, tlic culminaUon 
of the, p. 352 
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Universal Egg, the myth of a, 

P S3. 

Unknow’ablc, God and Self as, 
according to Kant, p 271; 
m tlic Upanishads, Augus- 
tine, and Spencer, p 272 

Unmanifcst bodies, p 143 

Unreahty, enarcled by Reah- 
ty. P 77 

Upadana-panchaml, p 209. 

Upakosala, tlic storj’ of, p. 22, 
and lus teacher Jab ala, p. 
249 

Upalambha, in Gaudapada, p 
230 

Upanishadic \ icw of Revela- 
tion, p 10, penod, the up- 
per and tlic lower lunits of, 
p iS , philosophy, the me- 
thods of, p 34 , plulosophy, 
tlie problems of, p 63 

Upanishads, and the Rig\eda, 
p 2 , and the Athantiveda, 
p 4, and the Brahmanas, 
p 6 , the older batch, 
p 13, four newly discovered, 
p 12, newer batch, p. 12, 
chronological arrangement 
of, pp 12-1S, groups of the, 
p 16, poetryf of the, p 40, 
classification of the philo- 
sophers of the, pp 44-59. 
the BerecjTithia of the sys- 
tems of Indian Philosophy^, 
p 178 , relation of the, to 
the Brahma-sutras, p 205, 
core of the teachmg of,- 
P 246 

Upasadas, the name of certam 
ceremomes m a sacrifice, p 
201. 

Upasana, mention of, p. 198 

51 


Ushasta, interested in Ulti- 
mate Reality', p 

Uttaramlmansa superionty 
of Knowledge to Works, 
p T92. 

Uinila, as the nipplc-likc ap- 
pearance, p. 132 

V. 

Vai&shika enumeration of 
Drai'yas, p 191, catalogue 
of Ultimate Existences in, 
p 192 

Vai§\’anam, the first foot of 
Atman, p 35, who is prade- 
§amatra and abhivimana, p 
47, the first state of ( wak- 
ing ) consciousness, p 139, 
Uie wakeful aspect of Soul, 
P 335 * 

Vak, and the Logos, p. 104 

Valakhilyas their question re- 
garding the Mover of the 
Body, p 133 

Vamadeva his philosophy of 
Three Births, p 25 , curious 
personahty of, p 49, expla- 
nation of his doctnne of 
Three Births, pp .49-50 , ut- 
terances of, as suggestive of 
the idea of Reminiscence, p 
153, his my'stic ejaculations, 
PP 350-351 

Vamana, the dwarf God or 
beautifiil God, seated bet- 
ween the upper and lower 
breaths, p 337 

Vandhyaputra, postulation of 
negation, p 230 

Varii'arb, as implynng fre- 
quency' of return, p. 152 
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Varuna, hymns to, compared 
with the devotional psalms 
of the Bible, p 4 , hymn to, 
Rigveda VII 88, p 41 
Vasude\'B, the father of Krish- 
na in the Mahabharata, p 
202 

Vcdanuvachana, meaning of, 
II 

VcdCnta, monistic, quahficd 
monistic, and diialistic, 
p. 205, philosophy, funda- 
mental conceptions of, p 206 
Vcdrinla-sQtras more frequent 
reference to CWiandogy^a 
than to Brihadaranyaka, p 
21 

Vedanta, later four stales of 
the Cosmic Self in, p 140 
Vcdrmtins tlicir view that tlie 
Vedas arc “Apaurusheya” m 
the sense of being inspired 
by God, p 10 

Vcdfintists, ultra — , on the su- 
penonty of knowledge, p 

193 

\cdic Hymns, to call back the 
depart c-d soul, p 14S 
\cdic prajer, spint of, p 299 
Veil, conception of a, p 225 
\cntriclt, p 133 

\fnt\ of Verities, Atman as 

the, p 212 
Vjjr.jni. p 181 

V'ljiVitnitidm”:. the metaphysics 
and t'p stcmology’ of, p ibi, 
^virLara s cnticisin of, p. 

I ^11’ p 51. 

t ! j) int'-ar‘'di iry Wt- 

' tf " •vtn ->» and tin. 

' i, j, ;y, t(, tl wakirg 


State of the Cosmic Self, p. 
140 

Virochana and Indra, the myth 
of, p 265 

Virtues, m the Chhandogya and 
Bhagavadglta compared, p 
204 , enumeration of, in the 
Upaiushads, pp 307-312 
ViSishtadvaita school of phi- 
losophy, pp 179, 206, roots 
of, in the Upamshads, pp 
209-214 

Vishnu and Naray^ana, identi- 
fication of, p 203 
Vision and Audition, as mysti- 
cal expcncnces, p. 342 
ViSvarupa, roots of tlie con- 
ception of, p. 197 
Vivcknnanda, Swami, his idea 
of the supcrconscious, p 139. 
Void, the existence of a, p 180. 
Voluntarism its quarrel with 
Intcllcctualism, p. 116 
VyavaliSrika view of Rcahty, 
PP 215,231. 

W. 

Wallace, discovery of Natural 
Selection, p 105 
War of the Senses, story of the, 
p 14. 

Ward, James, Professor, on a 
psychology’ ohne SccU.y* 129 
V atcr, as tlic source of all 
things, pp 76-77 , m the 
Genesis, p 77, the first exis- 
tence m Manu, p, 77. 

\\ay Up and Way Down, pp 
8 o,qSio? 

W.i^ of tla GckIs m Kigxcdi 
at d tin Upiniihid-', p 159 
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Way of the Fathers, m Rigveda 
and the Upanishads, p 159. 
Weariness of the flesh, p 196. 
White Monntams, p 43 
Will, as ding~an-sich, p 116, 
Its relation to Intellect, p 
1 17 , the claim for the pri- 
macy of, pp. 116-117 
Woman, her position m 
TJpanishadic times, p 61; 
the ongm of, p 94. 

Wonder, as the root of all phi- 
losophy m Plato, 63. 

Word, and Non-word, p 32. 
Wordsworth and Byron, poe- 
tnes of, p 251 

Works and Knowledge, syn- 
thesis of, p 192 ; reconcilia- 
tion of, m Kmnania, p 193. 
Works, supenonty of, to 
knowledge in Prabhakara, 
P 193 

World, as a grand Purgatory, 
p 163, — ^Person, intermediate 
between Atman and the 
world, p 95 ; as the In- 
dividual wnt large, p. 141. 

X. 

Xenophanes, descnption of 
God as all-Eye and all-Ear, 
p 208. 

Xenophon, on the choice of 
HercOles, p 293 

Y. 

Yajnavalkya, full descnption 
of the character of, pp ig- 
20 , his disputation with 
Sakalya, p, 19 , his biga- 


my, p 19; the out-standing 
Philosopher of the Bnh- 
adaranyaka, p 23, his me- 
taphors of the drum, the 
conch, and the lute, p 37; 
a synthetical philosopher, p. 

38, hisdoctrme of the Light 
of man, p 40, and Gargi: 
on the doctnne of Fmal Sup- 
port, 40 , and his adversanes, 
p 56, philosophy of, pp 55- 
59, a great psycho-metaphy- 
sician, p. 55, his doctnne of 
Atman, pp 56-57, his argu- 
ment from order, p. 57 , his 
negative theology, p. 57, bis 
doctnne of Karman, p. 58, - 
his absolute idealism, 
p 59; on the nature of Kar- 
man, p 181, and UddSlaka 
Arum doctnne of the An- 
taryamin, p 210, and Jana- 
ka, dialogue between, p.263; 
on Self-consciousness, p 273, 
and Janaka, interpretation 
of the doctnne of the Light 
of man, p 274, and Aristo- 
tle, p 275, his eudaemonism, 
p 299, and the partition of 
his estate, p 303 , and the 
doctnne of Self-reahsation, 

P 303»— Smnti, on the five 
kinds of sm, p. 309 
Yama his philosophical 
monologue, p. 39, and 
Nachiketas, dialogue be- 
tween, pp 121-122, the world 
of, as desenbed m the Rig- 
veda, p. 147 

Yama, as the prelimmary of 
Yoga, p 188 
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Yatova, interpretation of, ac- 
cording to Ankara, Madhva 
and Ramanuja, p 209. 

Yc^, on recollection, p 153, 
mentioned along with Sam- 
khya, p 182 , locus classicus 
of, p 187, doctnne of Self- 
spectator, p 188 , eight-fold 
scliemc of, p 189, as the 
Way to Spintual Realisa- 


tion, p 189 , the physiolo^- 
cal basis of, p 189, roots of, 
in the Upamshads, pp. 187- 
190,-sutras, deism m, p, 
189, as precursor of physio- 
logy and medicme, p. igo; 
conditions of the practice of, 
338 , physiological effects of, 
PP x88, 338 , spintual effects 
PP 339/ 347- 
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1 . 2. 1-2 On Death as the pn- 
maiy existent,' p 82 
1 . 2 4-5 The Vedas as pro- 
duced by the God of Death 
from his wife Speech , p 12 
I. 3 28 Maya concei\ ed as Not- 
Being, Darkness, and Death, 
pp. 225-226 _ 

I. 4, 1-4. Generation from At- 
man of the duahtj^ of sex, 
PP- 93 * 94 - 

I. 4. 2. Pear proceeds only 
-from a Second, p 115 
1 , 4. 7 The immanent God 
still unseen, p 261 
1 . 4, 8 The Atman as the 
highest object of desire and 
love.p 302 

1 . 4. 10. The worshipper of the 
Deity as separate from him- 
sdf is the beast of the gods, 
p. 222 

I. 4, to. On the mtro j e c t e d 
identity of the I and the 
Brahman, p. 277 
I. 4 10 Vamadeva's ejacula- 
tion that he lived m the 
Mann and the Sun, p 35. 

I. 4. It On the relation of 
Brahmins and Kshatnyas, 
pp. 61-62. 

I. 4. it-15. An unorthodox 
Thecay about the origin of 
pp. 5 p- 6 o. 


I 4 17. The doctrine of Quin- 
tuple Existence, p 16 

II I 1-15 The Sleeping Con- 
saousness as the Ultimate 
Reahty, pp 231-252. 

II I 15 On the superiority of 
the Brahmins to the Ksha- 
trivns, p. 62. 

II 1. 15-17. Sleep occurs when 
the Soul rests in the space 
inside the heart, p. 125. 

II 1. 19 Sleep caused by the 
Soul’s lodgment in the Pu- 
rltat, p 124 

II 1. 19 In deep, the Soul 
moves by the Hits Nadls 
to the Purltat, p 191. 
n I. 20 AH things spring like 
sparks from the Supreme 
Soul, pp. 212-213. 

II. 3 1-6 God as the Verity 
of Verities, p. 213. 
n 3 6 Attempt at a posi- 
tive interpretation of " Neti 
Neti, ” p. 321. 
n 3 6. Description of photic 
and morphic experiences, 
P 343 

n 4- 2-5 Everything is dear 
for the sake of Atman, 
P- 303 

n. 4 5 On the mystical visk» 
of the Self, p. 276, 
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n. 4 6*9 The grasping of all 
things by the grasping of 
Atman, p 217 

II 4 10 On the Vedas and 
Saences ha\Tng been breathed 
forth by the great Primal 
Being, p 10 

II 4 13, 14 It IS not possible 
to know the Knovscr, p 217 
II 4 14 lilayu as semblance an 
as-it-w ere, an appearance, p 227 
II 4 14 It IS impossible to 
knon the ICnowcr, p 273 
II 5 15 All things centred in 
the Supreme Soul , p 212 
II 5 18 On the ctjTnology of 
‘ purusha, ' p 36 
IT 5 19 Maya as the power 
ol God, p 22G 

II 19 On the idcnbty of 
Atman niUi Brahman, p 277. 

III. 2 13 The nature and sig- 
nificance of Karman, p 181 

III 3 r On the possession 
of Patafichala’s daughter by 
an acnal spint, p 12S 

HI .5 2 Tlic impossibihty of 
Imovang the Know cr, p 273 
III 5 I Tlic spintual life, a 
lift, of cluld-lil e simphaty, 
p 29O 

HI Or On the regressus ad 
infinitum ui Grirgi’s ques- 
tn anaire, p 40 

HI 7 Th. (anKur Doclnnc of 
th Vnl-T} amin, p 2ii 
111.7 -3 Til- h'-H as the Ul- 
ti d IK^rcr, and 

^ He ’ p C73 

IH b ' tv\o nu ’‘lies of 

l.p Or 


III 8 8 Negative character- 
isation of the Absolute, 
p 220 

III 8 9 Poetical descnption 
of the Order m the Umverse, 
P 43 - 

III 8 9 A physico-theological 
proof for the existence of 
Brahman, p 258 

III 9 i-io The absolute unity 
of the Godhead, p 259 

III 9 26 The negative mea- 
mngof “Neti Ncti," p 220 

III 9 28 Appeal to the tran- 
smundanc problem of the 
persistence of the Self after 
bodily death, p 64 

III 9 28 On tlic question about 
the root of human life, p.120, 

IV, I 1. Yrijnavallcya's de- 
sire for botli coivs and 
controversy, p. 299. 

IV I 2-7 The vanous tenta- 
tive views about the nature 
of Ultimate Reality, p 263 

IV. r. 7 One should not take 
away money \vitliout im- 
parting instruction, p 300 

IV 2 4 On the supenonty of 
tlic Brahmins to the ICsha- 
tnyas, p G3 

IV 2 4 The negative mean- 
mng of "Neti Ncti,” p 220. 

rV^ 3 2-6 Sclf-consaousncs 

the ultimate category of 
existence, pp. 274-275 
3 9-18 Dream as a twi- 
light state of consciousness 
p 12G, 

IV 3 19 The Fatigue theory 
of Sleep, p 122 
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IV. 3 20 A description ot the 
blood-vessels of various co- 
lours, pp iSg-igo 
rV. 3 21 Reahsation of the 
Self involves the fulfilment 
of all desires, p 3^3 
IV. 3 21. The erotic analogy 
for the experience of tlie 
happiness of God, p. 34S 
IV. 3. 23-31 The Seer sees and 
yet does not see, p 218 
rV 3. 37-38 The welcome and 
send-ofi of the Soul by the 
Elements, pp i 54 'i 55 > 

IV, 4 1-2 Descnption of the 
pissmg Self, p 155 
IV 4 3-5 The Self throws off 
this body, and tabes on a new 
one, according to his Kar- 
man, pp. 155-156. 

IV. 4. 5. A transcendental des- 
cnption of the Absolute, 
p 221. 

TV 4 5. Man as a conglome- 
ration of desire, will, and 
action, p 313 

IV. 4 6 Desire for Atman is 
desirelessness, p 303 
IV 4 6-7 A man mthout de- 
sire obtains Brahman, and 
becomes immortal, p. 156. 
rV 4 6-7 The Body, called the 
slough of the Soul, p 223 
rV. 4 10 The worshippers of 
false knowledge enter mto 
pitchy darkness after their 
death, p 157 

IV. 4 II, The Ignorant go to 
joyless regions after death, 
P 157 

4 » 12. On tlie identity of 
the I and the Atman, p. 277, 


IV. 4. 12 Cessation of feve- 
rish activity after the rea- 
lisation of God, p 347 
IV 4 21. Too many words, a 
wear mess of flesh, p 296 
IV 4 22 One disgusted with 
the world should take to 
the life of a mendicant, p 181. 
IV. 4 22. The negative mean- 
mg of "NctiNeti," p 220 
’V 4 22 A contempt for 
wealth, progeny, and fame 
m the mterest of spiritual 
reahsation, p. 295 
IV. 4 22 The Atman grows 
neither great by good ac- 
tions, nor small by evil ac- 
tions, pp 306-307 
IV 4 23 A real Brahmin is 
he who sees the Atman 
everywhere, p. 297, 

IV. 4 23 The ivise sage grows 
neither great by good ac- 
tions, nor small by evil ac- 
tions, p 307' 

IV 5 15 The negative mean- 
mg of “Neti Neti,'’pp.220-22i, 

V 2 1-3 Self-control, Chanty, 
and Compassion as the 
cardmal virtues, p 308 

V 5 I On Water as the pn- 
mal existent, pp 76, 77 

V. 5. 1. On the cryptical mean- 
mg of the three syllables of 
' Satyam p 77, 

V 6 I The Soul, as small 
as a gram of nee or barley 
PP- 135-136 

V. 9 I Descnption of the 
Internal Sound, p 343. 

V. 10. r. Ascent of j- 
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parted Soul to the snowless, 
sorrow less region through 
the wind, the sun, and the 
moon, p 158 

V. 14. 8 On the dignity of es- 
CHHANDOGYA 

1 . 1 10 Maya as Ignorrance, 
p 225 

1 . 2 8 The Saint as an im- 
penetrable rock, p 316 

I. 3 3 Speech imolves sus- 
pension of breath , p 114 
!• 3 5 Voluntary action in- 
\ohcs suspension of breath, 
pp I14-I15 

1 . 3 12 Fulfilment of all de- 
sires after God-rcahsation, 

P 350. 

I 5 1 3 The Sun \ only sings 
Om, p 335 

16 6 The golden— coloured 
Being seen on the Sun, p 345 
I 9 1 On Space as the final 
habitat of all things, p Si 

I II 5 On Prnna as the UlU- 
matc substratum , pp 87-8S 

II 20 2 Man lifted up to tlic 
region of the Deity he wor- 
'^hips during life, p 165 

II 20 2 Madina’s conception 
of Immortnlit\, p 209 

II 23 I Rejertnee to the four 
difRrcnt A'’'anias,p 60 

II- 23 3 All spe-ch as p^r- 
by Om, p 33^ 

III t ri. TI »• mu rniundn e 
I ' 


chatological knowledge, p 64 

VI 2 5-7 On the superionty 
of the Kshatnj'as to the 
Brahmins, p 62. 

UPANISHAD 

III II 2-3 The aspmng mys- 
tic expenences Eternal Day, 

P 345 

III II 5-6 ^Ij'stic Knowledge 
more valuable than, the 
Earth full of treasure, p 333. 

Ill 13 Light or Sound mthm 
man as the Ultimate Rea- 
hty, pp 250-251 

HI 13 8 Descnption of the 
Internal Sound as of the 
roanng of an ox, or the peal 
of a Blunder, p 344, 

III. 14 I The Absolute as 
Ta]]alan,p 73 

III 14 I Cosmological defini- 
tion of the Ultimate Reahty 
P 253 

III. 14 I On the vision of the 
Brahman as the All, p 278 

III 14 3 Tlie Soul as smaller 
than a mustard seed, and as 
greater than the sky, pp. 
138-139 

III. 14 4 " I shall roach Brah- 
man after throwing off the 
bodily coil,” pp 221-222 

III 15 I The Unnerse con- 
con cd as a huge chest, p 84. 

Ill 16 Mahidilsa Aitarcya.and 
th'' question of the prolonga- 
tion of life, p 45 

III 17 16 Kfnhm and Ghora 
Argirasa, p 202 
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according to Ghora Migira- 
sa, p 309 

111 . 18 1. Meditation upon 
mind as the Ultimate Bea- 
p. 292 


the Kshatnyas 
mms, p 62. 

V. 10 1-5 The path ol the 
Gods and the path ol the 
Fathers, p igd 

1-6 Ascent and descent 


hty, p. - 

111 The myth oi the V 10 . 

' - oi the departed Soul by the 


Universal Egg, p 83 
III. 19. 4 Meditation on tlie 
Sun as Brahman, p 128 

IV 3. 1-2. On Alt as the final 
absorbent ot all things, 
pp 78-79 

IV. 3 3 On Prana as the final 
absorbent, p 88 
IV. 3 4. On Air and Prana as 
the absorbents in the ma- 
crocosm, and microcosm, p 88 


— X 

path oi Darkness , pp 160-161. 

V. 10 7 The quality ol cha- 
racter as determining the 
nature oi rebirth, p 162 
V 10 8 The late oi creatures 
low in the scale oi evolution, 
p 162. 

V 10 9 The five cardinal sms, 

P 309. 

V 18 I The Soul IS oi the 
measure oi a span, p 135 

IV. 4. 1-5 Truth as supreme V 19-24 On the Inner Sacri- 
virtue, illustrated by the fice, p 8 


story oi Satyakama, pp 311- 
312 

IV 5 3 Meditation on Brah- 
man as resplendence, p 128 
IV 9 3. Necessity oi a Spin- 
tual Teacher, p 330 


"VI I 2-7 Brahman alone is 
real, everythmg else is a 
modification and a name, 
p 216 


IV. 10.15. The 'image refiect- ^ ^ 

u, te hmaaB «ye as the VI f i “ 7 ' ' 

WtanaleSeahty.pp 249.350. °™ 

W 14.3 Sm dots not touch VI z ... 
oSaittt. p 3id as the 

IV. 15 5-6 Smdasceut oi the ' " <1 

So-a 1 .y the path ot hght VI f ??' 

P i6o • ^ 2 3 On the tnpathhon 

eacn oi Eire Watpr .. j 

On the controver- ’ 

s^tueen Prana and the V oi 
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\*I 4 5 On the Sages of old 
ha\Tng leamt spmtaal wis- 
dom from their Masters, 

pp 11-12 

VI. 5 I The subtle part of 
food as forming the rmnd, 
P ”4 

\T 5 4 Mind as manufactured 
out of food, p 113 
VI 6 1-2 The subtle part of 
food IS transformed into 
rmnd, p 114 

IT 7. I On a fastmg-philoso- 
phy.p 45 

IT 8 1 In sleep, man is mut- 
ed unth the Real, p 125 
IT S 1, 2 Sleep occurs when 
the mind settles doun on 
breath, p 124 

IT 8 r-3 On the ctjmiology 
of 's\apiti', ‘a§iSishati’ and 
‘pipSsati,'p 36 

VI 8 4 On Tire as the first 
evolutc from the Pnmal Be- 
ing. P 79 

VI 8 7. Idcnlitj of Self and 
Brahman, p 222 
M 8 7 On the projected 
identity of the TIiou and 
the Brahman, p 27S 
1 1 9 3 The perpetual round 
of births and deaths for low 
creatures, p 162 
VI. 9-10 Doctrine of Impcr- 
'•oeal Immortality , p 165 
\I 12 God as the subtle cs- 
ri-r-yf. underhang all things, 
r? -5^=57 

\ I 13 God as the Salt of 
I f’p 

II '4 T r 1 1 >■ Svor\ of tbe 
r-i- * I - p 331 


VI 16 1-2 The efficacy of the 
heated axe for the moral or- 
deal, p 312. 

VII 1 Rarada’s request for 
imtiation, p 198 

\TI I 2-3 The ocean of gnef 
can be crossed only by the 
knowledge of Atman, p 327 

VII 3 I Mind as the Atman 
m us, and as the Ultimate 
Reahty, p 292 

ITI 4. 2 On the primacy of 
the Will over the Intellect, 
p. 116 

ITI. 5 I On the primacy of 
the Intellect o\er the IITll, 
pp 117-11S 

VII II 2 Meditation on Brah- 
man as lustrous, p 128 

ITI 12 I Space as the high- 
est Reahty p 81 

ITI 12 I Aka§a as the Car- 
rier of sound, p 191 

ITI 15 I On Prana as the 
na\ cl of existence, p 88 

VII 16, 17 Truth means ul- 
timately the realisation of 
God, p 313 

VU. 22-25 Dcscnption of 
Bhtiman, p 305 

ITI. 23-25 Mcamng of Sw5- 
rajya, p 43 

ITI 26 2 Punty of mind de- 
pends upon punty of food, 
p. 114 

VIII. I 1-3 The City wtbm 
dcscnbtd as exactly’ lil e the 
City without, p 43 

I III I r -3 TliC mcroco'm and 
th/" ma'-rocr-m, p r 4 r 
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VIII. 1. 6. No trae ireedom 
without the knowledge of 
Atman, p 314 

VIII 2 10 Sovereignty of 
man’s will after God-realisa- 
tion.pp 314-315 
VIII 3 1-3. Maya as Untruth, 
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P 346 

II 3-4 The Soul as the Mo- 
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P 343 
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VI 30 Thought as the root 
of aU mental processes, p 118 
VI 38 The Soul descnbed as 
either atomic, or of the size 
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UPANISHAD 


1- 12 Om as the reprcsenta- sciousnessand the four Aspects 

lion of the vanous Stales of of Soul, pp 139-140 

Con^tiou‘'ncc’=^, and the \a- 6,7 God and the Absolute, 

nous Aspects of Soul, p 219 

P 33 ^’ 9-11 On the meaning of the 

2- 7 1 he four States of Con- parts of Om, p 36. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


I TEXTS 

A handy edition of the texts of the Upanishads can be had at 
the Nima}asagar Press, Bomba}', entitled Twcniy-eight Upanishads, 
whicli contains almost all of the more prominent Upamshads, ex- 
cludmg the "Maitn Another edition of the Tnenty-eight Upa- 
nishads IS published also at tlie Venkatesh^^ ar Press, Bombay The 
Anandashram Press, Poona, has pubhshed an edition of Thirty-tu'o 
Upamshads, winch excludes the famous ten Upanishads, mth an 
inclusion, honever, of Kaushltaki and Maitn along ^\’lth other 
Minor Upamshads This edition of Minor Upamshads is pnnted 
with the commentaries of Nara}'ana and §ankarananda Jacob 
has brought out an edition of the Eleven Aiharvana Upamshads in 
the Bombay Sansknt Senes, which also contains Upanishads be- 
yond the ordinary ten An excellent edition of the [Miscellaneous 
Upamshads can be had at the Adyar Library, Madras, edited by 
the Director of the Manusenpts Library Dr Schrader, ivhowas 
the Director of that Library in 1912, brought out an edition of 
the SrtOTMynsrt Upamshads dunng that }ear, but when he was re- 
qmred to go to Europe during the wur, his place was taken up by 
his successor A Mahadev Shastn, who has recently brought out 
editions of tlie Yoga Upamshads in 1920, Veddnia Upamshads 
in 1921, and Upamshads in 1923 It seems only one 

volume on ^va Upanishads from out of the onginal plan yet re- 
mains to be edited AH the Upanishads have been edited ivith 
the commentary of Upamshad-Brahma} ogm The get-up of the 
volumes leaies nothmg to be desired, and we cannot recommend 
to our readers a more beautiful or more handy edition of the Mmor 
Upanishads than the edition of the four volumes brought out from 
Adyar. 
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As regards the Hundred and Eight Upanishads, there was an 
edition brought out by Subrahmanya Shastn at Madras in 1883 
Later on, the Tattvavivechak Press, Bombay, brought out an 
edition of the same Hundred and Eight Upamshads, while a handy 
edition of the Hundred and Eight Upamshads can now be had even 
at the Nimayasagar Press, Bombay In the absence of a more 
rehable edition, we can recommend this to all students of 
Upamshadic htcrature, who care for the canon of the Upanishadic 
literature "in cxtenso ” There are a number of other Upanishads 
which exist beyond the so-called Hundred and Eight, whiSi have 
been catalogued in the volume on the bibhography of the 
Upanishads published at Adyar, as well as with greater fulness and 
precision in the “ Creative Penod of Indian Philosophy” by 
S K Bel\alkar and R D Ranade 

It IS strange that there should not have been even a smgle ex- 
ceedingly reliable edition of the Texts of the Upanishads We 
recommend the production of such a one to all those who arc in- 
terested in the litcrarj' side of the Upanishads Lanman’s dictum 
( " Bcgmmgs of Hindu Pantheism ” ) remains only too true that 
"a cntiral text of all the old Upanishads conveniently assembled 
in one volume with a philologicallj' accurate translation and v’anous 
iis/'fiil appendices is still one of the pressing needs of Indology ” 

Colond Jacob has laid all students of Upanishadic literature 
imtUr immense obligations bv editing a Concordance to the Princi- 
pal ( sb ) Upatishids. along vMth the Bliagav'adgitri This piece 
of htairv worl is txcc'^dinglv creditable to one who was serving 
m tin Ill'll m \rnn One washes tint there were more happy 

irj *j . >>f that t mil from tlic Indian Aimv ! 

II CO M M L N T A R I i: S 
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also in the collected edition of bis m orks printed at ^^annhlas Press 
They are also edited m one volume by H R Bhagavat, Poona 
Ankara’s commentary* on the Kankas of Gandapada, which are 
themselves a commentary on tlie Manduky opamshad, is most 
famous, as well as his commentary on the Bnhadaranyaka This 
last has been again commented on byr Sure§\arachary’a m his 
Varhka Doubt has sometimes been thrown upon Ankara’s 
conmientary on the §veta§vatara Upamshad , but his commenta- 
nes on the other Upanishads have been regarded’ as authentic 
There has been a very^ good one-volume edition of the prmapal 
Eleven Upamshads commented on by? Swami Achmtya Bliagawan 
and printed at the Nimay^asagar Press, 1910, which folIon3 m 
substance the commentary of Ankara on the Upanishads If 
one wishes to have an epitome of Ankara’s commentaries on the 
Upamshads, one can have it in this edition of Swann Achmty*a 
Bhagawan The edition is also beautifully printed and is handy*- 
Another runnmg commentary on the substance of the vanons 
Upanishads, foUoiving the Ad\ aita school of Philosophy, is entitled 
' " Anubhutipraka§a, ” and has been -nntten by the famous Madha- 
vachary*a 

The Cojtwtaifarics of Rawavuja on the Upamshads are not 
so well-known as his commentarv on the Brahma-Sutras There 
IS a mention of the existence of his commentanes on the Upam- 
shads in an edition prmted at Madras, which is hoivever, m any 
case, not ^*er\* accessible On the other hand, the commentanes 
of Rahga Ramanuja on the \anous Upanishads fcllowang the 
■\T§ishtad\*aita sdiool of thought are better kno^•n The Anan- 
dashram Press has pnnted Ranga Ramanuja ’s commentanes 
on the Bnhadaranyaka, the ChhSndogva, tl'e Katha and the 
Kena Upamshads The last two Upamshads with Ranga Rama- 
nuja ’s commentary have been also edited by Shridharashastn 
Pathak, of the Dcccan College, Poona 

Tlio Com/! Cl of Madh 7 on tlie Upamshads can be had 
in the Sarvamula Senes edited at the Madha\-a\alas Book Depot, 
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Kumbiiakonam Extracts from Madhva 's comraentanes along 
with the onginal Upamshads and translations have been pub- 
lished at the Panini Office, Allahabad 

The Brahma-zviras themselves are an aphonstic summary of 
the Upanishads, borTO\ving words and ideas from them, and hnk- 
ing them togetlier in a theologico-philosophical context It in 
the commcntanes of the great Teachers on the Brahma-sutras, 
which are, however, more famous than the commentaries on the 
Upamshads themselves These commentaries constitute the latci 
Vedanta proper, and use the scholastico-logieal method, as has beeis 
pointed out in the Preface, instead of the mystico-intuitional one. 

HI TRANSLATIONS 

The most important worV' that has been hitherto done on the 
Upamshads is the work of Translation Through a long penod 
ol \cars the Upamshads ha\c afforded a temptation for the 
asjnnng Trnn'^lator to trj his hand at in various languages The 
first Inown translation of the Upanishads was done into Persian 
dunmr the >cars 1656-1657 bj the Pandits in the court of Dara, 
the son of Shah Jahan flie first notice of the Upamshads to the 
\\c {(.rn world was through Anquctil du Perron's translation en- 
titl'd tlu "Oupiul hat, two volumes, Strassburg, 1801-1802, 

Inch va>- a rtndcnng into Latin of the Persian translation above 
Ti^imd to TIk substance of the Latin translation appeareo in 
I rt.i-'h in th^' v. ir 1852 in J D Lanjmnais^ “ Rechcrclics sm hs 
Li'i !' '.1 I Litt''ratu''i la I^tlii’ion tt la Plnlo-Tinluf df-s Inflirni?. *’ 
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One of the earhest translators of the Upaiushads into English 
was Roer, who pubhshed Ins translations of nmc Upanishads, ISa, 
Kena, Katha, PraSna, Mnndaka, Mandukya, Aitareya, Taittirlya, 
and ivetagvatara at Calcutta in 1853. His translation of the Bn- 
hadaranyaha came also later on. Max Muller was the first syste- 
matic translator of all the chief Upanishads at the Clarendon 
Press in two volumes, 1879-1884. Whitney pubhshed a review 
of this translation in the American Journal of Philology m 1886, 
in an essay entitled ' ' The Upanishads and their latest Transla- 
tion " Paul Deussen's monumental " Sechzig Upamshad’s 
des Veda, ” pp. 946, was pubhshed at Leipzig, 1897, con- 
tains a translation of all the fifty Upaiushads included in the Oup- 
nek’hat, as well as ten other Atharvana Upamshads. It is un- 
fortunate that Deussen ’s translation has not yet been rendered 
into Enghsh It contams very useful mtroductions to all the Upa- 
nishads, as well as to each section of them This work was re- 
newed by Bohthngk m an essay entitled "Bemerkungen zu 
eimgen Upamshaden " in 1897, where he pointed out a number 
of pomts in which he difiered from Deussen. 


G R S Mead ’s translation of the Upanishads in collaboration 
with J. C Chhattopadhyaya in 1896, m two volumes, was pub- 
lished by the London Theosophical Society Volume I. contams 
translations of the I§a, ICena, Katha, Pra§ua, Mundaka, and Man- 


dokya Upanishads, and Volume II, of the Taittirlya, Aitareya and 
§vetaSvatara Upanishads Mead's translation excited such, an 
interest m the European world that it was translated both ihto 
the French and Dutch languages m 1905 and 1908 S, Sitaram 
Shastn and Ganganath Jha 's Translation of the Upanishads m 
five volumes with §ankara 's commentary - ( Natesan, Madras 
1898-1901) contains texts of the Iga, Kena, Mundaka. Katha. 
PraSna, Chhandogya. Aitareya and Taittirlya Upanishads and 
13 so neatly done and so finely prmted that it perforce mvi4 the 
study of the beginner in Upamshadic hterature One wishes verv 
much that Ratesan might add the translation of the five remam 
MSBdokya. Bphadtaayako. §vetaSvatara, Km- 
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shitala, and Maitn to the already translated eight, so as to make a 
fine set of v^olumes of the Translations of the cluef Upanishads 
along with Texts Sitanatha Tattvabhushan’s Translation of 
the Upanishads m three volumes, Calcutta, 1900, contains all the 
thirteen prmcipal Upamshads except Maitrayanl S C Vasu 
has edited the I§a, Kena, Katha, PraSna, Mundaka, and Man- 
dokj'a Upanishads vith extracts from Madhva 's commentary, 
Panmi Office, Allahabad, 1911 He has translated the Chhan- 
dog^'a and the Brihadaranyaka Upanishads likewise wth extracts 
from the commentary of Madhva Tukaram Tatya has brought 
out an eclectic edition of the Translations of the Twelve prmapal 
Upanishads which mcludes the translation of the !&., Kena, Katha, 
PraSna, Jilundaka, Mandukj^, Aitareya, Taittirn^a, ^veta§i’atara 
and Bnhadaran} aka Upanishads by Roer, of the Clihandogya by 
Rajcndralal Maitra, and of the Kaushltaki by Cowell The Maitn 
IS unrepresented in this volume R E Hume 's translation of 
the Thirteen Prmcipal Upanishads, Oxford, 1921, is the latest, 
most handy, and most scmccablc of all Mr Hume has profited 
by the translations of all his predecessors, wlule Ins Bibhography 
15 remarkably clear and useful Our own Bibliograplucal Note 
owes not a little to him 

Of the translations of the Upanishads in the Vernaculars, there 
arc man\ \\c might mention C G Bhanu's translation of the 
\‘anou3 Cpimsliads in Marathi along with the commentary' of 
^mUra in a senes of eolume^, and H R Bhaga\at’s text and 
irandation in Marathi of \ anous Uixmishads in two aolumes, the 
firet containing' the more important and classical Upanishads, and 
iKeotl’^r a Rw of the minor Upanishads \ I'^hnii Sliastn Bapat’s 
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As regards the translations o{ single U\iani'=liads in serial order, 
vre might mention first Aurohmdo Ghosc 's translation'; of the 
I§a, Katlia, and other Gpanishads, which arc interspersed with 
the philosophical reflections of the author Prof, M llin\ anna's 
translations of the Kena, Katlia, and other Vpanishads with the 
coramentarj' of Ankara ha\c appeared recently, while the Keno- 


panishad has been transhtcrated and translated by Ocrtel, Pro- 
fessor at Yale, 189^ The Katliopanishad seems to find parti- 
cular favour with translators, and there arc numerous transla- 


tions of It in ^^ous languages Tims Paul Regnaud published a 
translation of the Kathopanishad m French, Paris, 1S9S, while 
the same Upamshad xvas also translated ,nlo Svcd.sli l,y 
Butenschon, Stockholm, 1902, and into Italian by Bcllom-riUpp, 
■sa, 1905 Wlntneys translation ol the Kathopanishad, Boston! 

1890 IS a remaxUhle piece of tiorh, in tvlucl. he proposes a nnm- 
textual emendations, and adds a critical introducUon. 


method of editing L ^ ^ ^ ^ 

difierenbates the Traditionrfrorthr^''^ 

Restored text, and then discusses the 

age of the Mundakopanishad aln origin, and 1 

After this prelude. Hertel prmts ^ ^^^orences to Jainii 

hy the anastatic method, borroxving^itT T 
Hertel may bmebeen inspirTr . ' Bibhotheca Indi 

of the Mundakopanishad 

Zimmermann on the Mah“ - - ^ tempts hke that of Fat' 

» ■> i-, - -I- ™ 

taween tte diSerant recensions of 

"^goesintothete.x-t-parallla?^'^''''" 

" *>>«". wd then pr^«* to ‘ =»« the mint 

Of the Upamshad 1 ,h ““'onls and 

to fact, such a m^J'T ^ 

P ‘“hie to every Upamshad, ° should be made 1 
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As regards the Hundred a 
edition brought out by Subrt 
Later on, the Tattva\avecbc 
edition of the same Hundred 
edition of the HtmdreA and E. 
at the Nimayasagar Press, £ 
rehable edition, we can rec( 
Upamshadic literature, who cb 
literature "in extenso " Ther 
which exist beyond the so-cal 
been catalogued in the vol 
Upanishads published at Adyr 
preasion m the ‘ ‘ Creative 
S K Belvalkar and P D R 

It IS strange that there sho 
ceedingly rehable edition of 
recommend the production of 
terested in the hteraiy side ol 
("Beginmgs of Hindn Panth' 

" a cntical text of all the old 
in one volume with a philologi' 
useful appendices is stdj one 

Colonel Jacob has laid all 
Under immense obhgations bj 
pal ( 56 ) Upanishads, along 
of literary work is exceeding 
m the Indian Army One 
surpnses of that kmd from t 
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rig, 1891 pubteW a !'t..- 

rio» oi tb. »,«> Bbbt- 

lotogy, »bi«tt.g them to » ^ 

linek replied to tlicsc cnUcisviis in 1891 AW 

Sty t ■ ' 

who tal.e a pbilotogicd ititetcsl m Ibo Up.mi'ba(!' 


E. B. Ws teKte o( tbc KabsMtaU amt ti.c Mo>tn 
Upamshads wtli the commentarv’ ol ‘RdinatlrUia ( i&dt.l ,0), 
have also remained classical works on tliOMi two Upanvslwd^ 

A Maliadeva Skastu’s edition ol llic Amntabindn and KaivaU.t 
Upamslvads, text and translation, is a liandy little \o\ntnc. 
■Naiayanaswami Iyer has translated Thirty Minor Upamshads 
at Madras, 1914 Finally, S K Belvalknr's ’* Four Unpublished 
Upamshads" contammg texts and translations oi the Bashkah, 
the Chhagaleya, the ^heya, and tlie ^aunaka Upamshads ( 1925 ), 
oi v/tneh the first was prmted hy Dr. Schrader but the rest were 
only m MS. form in the Adyar Library, has been published by 
the Academy oi Philosophy and Rchgion, and can be had at its 
Poona Branch, Poona, India 


IV SELECTIONS. 

One oi the earhest oi hooks oi Selections irom the Upamshads 
was by Paul Regnaud entitled Matinaux pour sm>ir <i I'lnstoirc 
di la p?tiiosof)/ite de I hide, Pans, 1876. It contains numerous 
passes from the ongmal Upamshads in transhtcrated form to- 
gribn mtb French translabon and topical arrangement Reg- 

niriid^ T7 ' ™ Selections from the V-ba- 

mhaie m Engbsh by John Mntdoch Madras rRoe . T. 
not so much to ilhi<sirn+n fv, 1. 1 ' ^° 95 . is intended 

prove the a “ *» 

duistn L D Barnett's Smn ^ ° the phUosophy of Hln- 

bondon,i9o5,aswellashisBrl;,»,!7' /?" 

-^%-eyofnmest.Mebtabe:“e:S^^^ 
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teacluiig Deussen 's Du Geheivilchre des Veda, Leipzig, 1907, 
15 intended as a s ninmaT^ ^ of the “Sechzig Upanishad's” and contains 
selections from fourteen TJpanishads Hillehrandt, the famous 
Vedic scholar, has produced a •«rork of selections entitled Aus 
Braljuanas und Upa 7 ,.shadci', Jena, which contains typical pas- 
sages from the Brahmanas as well as the Upanishads to illustrate 
the early philosophy of India. HiEebrandt does not make a 
snffiaent dihercntiabon between the Brahmanas on the one hand 
and the Upanishads on the other, and hence finds " ritual 
and superstition freely mined with pure ideas of philosophy ” in 
his httle volume He sai^ that he is satisfied that he has many 
agre-cments with Oldenberg, particularly when the latter says that 
the philosophy of the Upamshads cannot, in any way, be com- 
pared to the philosophes of Kant and Schopenhauer, and is there- 
fore open to the same cnticism v.hich we have made agamst Old- 
enbe-g in the Preface, As a spnghtly httle \olume, Johannes 
Hcrtcl’s D.eV’cisJ-c i dcr Upar.nf-adei., Munchen, 1921, is more sti- 
mulatirg than Hillchrandt's selectioris, though occasionally one- 
5 ded Hertd bnngs together selections from the ISa, Kena, 
Katha, Gih'rdogya, Brihadaranyal.a, Aitareya, and Kaushltaki 
Upanishads, and sal's that he wants to present the Upamshads m 
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devation of countrymen, and it ma\ seem a*; if i\k ‘■^I’^ntvnl 
Selections from the Upanishads vs Inch the aulhor ol the picnc.ni 
work intends to bring out will satisfy tins urgent need. 

V. REFERENCES 

The references to Upamshadic literature arc vast and \ anous 
We can tabulate here only the prmai»l among them umUr llnt- 
diSeient heads, relerenccs m the Histones ol literature, retci- 
ences in the Histones ol Religion, and relctenccs in the Ili4oni-< 
of Philosophy Webet ’a Indisclic Sliidini Vols I and 11 con- 

^ IT T'"™ “"''Otlriran. 

Lv ol r r “ ^ Upanishads m Ins //„. 

a« to be iound in Leopold son Sekoeto ’s' /„d 
«,,r. 1887, in Prof Macdonell ’s ff.slorv o/T,ll 

pp. 218-243, as well as in Wintermtr’.. r ^ l^ieralurc, 

Vol. I . pp. 2X0-229 All these Jto 
ol the Upamshads, and 

the history oi Sansfait Literatiite * P'““ in 

So far as the Histones ot t?«i,„ 

'^'1 Bdisioiio, astreU as his late E«- 

« These indicate the rehgious rf 0/ the 

In*«i thought P'>« of the Upanishads m 

Histones of Indian Ph i 

=-2w..*:rs£“-»=Jtr5rT' 

^opliy of Uie Old Ur! ? a tieaJ T ^^^^ads 
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Among other references to Upanishadic hterature, we might 
make mention of Prof Keith ’s chapter on the Upanishadic 
Penod in the Cambridge History of India Vol I, chapter 5, wherem 
he points out that the theory of Transmigration was a new theory 
in the Upanishadic dajfs, having been entirely absent in the Brah- 
mana penod He also suggests that it would not be correct to 
suppose that the Brahman Doctnne was the reaction of the noble 
class against the devotion of the pnests to the ntual On the 
other hand, he points out that it must have been through policy 
that the Brahmins ascnbed the Brahman doctnne to the noble 
class ( pp 1 42-1 44 ) We have pointed out m the third chapter 
of tins book how the idea of Transmigration could be traced even 
to the Vedic days , hence it was not entirely new to the Up- 
nishads Also, ve have suggested at the end of the first chapter 
that the doctnne of Braliman could be regarded neither as Brah- 
manic nor as Kshatnyan, and that anybody, who came to " know’» 
to wliatcvcr class he might have belonged, was regarded as a Sage. 
To attnbutc policy to tlie Brahmins would not be a satisfactory 
solution 

A last reference to Upanishadic literature we should make men- 
tion of IS an Article on the Upanishads in the Encycyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics by the Rev A S Geden, the Translator of 
Dcus=cn ’s Philosophy of the Upamshads The editor of the 
Enc\clopacdia could not ha\c pitched upon a more suitable per- 
son to waitc the article on the " Upanishads " The article also con- 
tains a useful little Bibliography at the end of it 

VI ESSAYS AND WORKS 
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Pamu. This is rather an important idea , for, Panini seem': to 
have flounshed before the Upanishadic era had faded aw .in, and 
therefore, some Upanishads wherein the Pamman uses do not occur 
may safely be taken to be prc-Panim, while others where they do 
occur may be taken to be post-Pamm. With this important hint, 
Weeker arranges the Upanishads in four groups , Group one con' 
sists of the Bnhadaranyaka, the Chhandogya, and the Kaiishi- 


taki , Group two, of the Aitarcya, the Taittirlja, and the Katha ' 
Group three, of the Kena, and the ISa , Group four, of tlie S\ ctaSi a- 
tara and the Maitn The first two arc cmdcnlly pre-Priumi, Uic 

thirdpossiblypre-Pamm.wlulethelastispost-Prioini. In fact’ tlu^ 

of Weckcr.m which he taes lo amvc at a date of the 
Upaiushads from a grammatreal point of view is far more r ahd tlioi, 
ttat which avads Itself of the presence or absence of the idea of 
tagration which we have noted in the first chapter of tins w ork 
One wonders why the idea of Incarnation has not been rJda t 
requisitioned for such purposes In an essav on tT n ^ 
Etound the Vpamshetde m the Monist loio a “ 

phases ^rtarn dialogues from the feLrik: ^h aT" 
dogya, and other Upanishads A H T? ^ 

Upamstedic psycho-physics by cous,deni!^'’fiJ'^“ “ “ 

Of th funaton of Breaih Dr Bettv w ^ ^ ooncepiton 

the Upamshadie speculatious on deep 

ten an essay on The CmeeUmt of’! ' ^ has wnt- 

Court, 1909 We thus see how a ill’’’ Open 

mshads has been made in the mt ‘hi uVa- 

pursued by Scholars ' ‘“i Merent stu^ 


aimilar is the case wi+h -x 

teT *4^med°‘’'T “■> Upai 

S^^khya-Philosopjne To } 

^nto a detaUed survl Rxchard 


i an 
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on ludian TJ c $m is a ven' clever anali'sis of tlie theistic teach- 
ing of the Upamshads Macnicol 's thesis is that vre may suppose 
that the Upamshads maintain the theistic theory, because, as he 
says, the doctrme of ^^la^a is unknown to the Upamshads Mac- 
mcol comes to the conclusion that the Upamshadic theory of 
God 15 theistic-mi'stic, instead of pantheistic. “Dr Caird m his 
luminous exposition of the closelj parallel speculation of Plotmus 
has distmguished the body of ideas to which it appears to me the 
reSechon of the Upamshads belongs as M^-sticism from what is 
properh to be denominated Pantheism ” ( p 59 ). We cannot 
go \nth Dr Macnicol when he sa^*- that the Doctrine of Main is 
unknown to the Upamshads , but we do agree with hrm when he 
speaks about the mj'stic trend of Upamshadic doctrme, though 
a m\'5tici=m need not alwa\s be a mere theism Professor John 
^IcKcnne’s H:rd i Ein cs, Oxford, contains an excellent essay 
on the Ethics of the Upamshads ( pp 67-99 ^ entirely agree 
ivith Mr McKenre that the Upamshadic ethical thinking is con- 
ducted in full new of the wider imphcations of human existence, 
narrely, in other words, that the Upamshadic Ethics reposes on a 
sohd Mctaph\*S’cal basis but we do not agree that the Upamshadic 
no'slitc IS ulumateh imreal, or only .\ntmomian A survey of 
the i*anous news on Upan shadic Ethics in cur Chapter VI 
would smelt dispmtc all such partial tnewrs 
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Upamshads ” We might sec hom this how Prof Radhaknshnan 
himself regards the Upamshads as capable of gi\mg us a point of 
^ne^v m contemporary thought Prof G H Langley, of Dacca 
Umversity, wntes an essay on the Ccnciptton of the Universal 
spirit in the Upamshads, and its identity uith the Indmdual 
Spirit XU the Indian Philosoplucal Review, edited b) A G Wid- 
geiy and R D Ranade, April, 1920 Herein also he points out 
how the Upamshads differ from Kant Hot that Kant •himself, 
according to Prof. Langley, is ultimately right, for Kant re- 
gards tliat tlie Self in simthcsising the given intuitions distorts 
the representations of the real object which give nse to them. 
On the other hand. Croce must be regarded as nearer the truth 
than Kant, when he says that the Sdf in sjmtliesising is not dis- 
torting tliat winch is given in expenence, but is everasing only 
the essential function of spirit in reveahng its tnie nature ” ( pp 
126-127 ) Finally, Dr Barua in his Prc~Bitddhistic Philosophy, 
Calcutta, igar, goes into a very detailed analj’sis of all the Thin- 
kers of India before the daj^ of Buddha, and naturally has to con- 
sider in exiciiso the teachings of Upamshadic philsophers hke 
Iddalaka, Yajnavalkj'a, Pippalada, and others. The great difficulty 
1 the case of these Upamshadic Philosophers is, however, to clinch 
heir personalities and doctnnes, and li this could be successfully 
lone, a volume on the ' ' Philosophers of the Upamshads ” could 
.veil be written on the hnes followed by Dr Burnet in his Early 
Greek Philosophy Rudiments of such a possible work have been 
already indicated in the first chapter of the present volume. 


It IS to the great credit of the Chnstian Missions m India that 
they should ha\e mshtuted research in various departments of 
Indian thought, and the Upamshads hare not escaped their close 
attention Even though the ineivs that they take are hound to 
be m ffie interest of Chnstiamty. nobody could question the la- 
our they bestow upon the subjects thej deal with Slater’s 
book on Studies m the Upamshads, Madras. 1S07 is a i 
good and clever production . only Slater does not sup^se that Z 
Upamshads am capahle of supp,j,.g tha .dea of a umvSal ^ 
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" If the dream of a uni\er5al rehgion be true — and we have but 
one science of the umverse , and if the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of man be true, there can be but one bond of 
spiritual umon for such a family — that rehgion cannot possibly 
be based on the Upanishads If }fOU make them your religion, 
then you must be content to see it confined to a small comer of 
the globe, and to a select cotene e\en m that comer For if, as 
it has often been urged, this anaent system can be properly un- 
derstood only in the ongmal Sanskrit, then tme rehgion at its 
highest, depends, not only on supenor mtellect, but also on speaal 
hnguistic talent, and talent to study a dead language 1 The 
thing, at lowest, is impracticable ” ( pp 72 ) We fail to see 
what connection the idea of a unu ersal rehgion has ivith language , 
it has to do onl\ with spirit, and not wnth the expression of it in 
any language H D Gnsn old's treatise on Brahman a study xn 
the History of lnd\av Philosophy discusses at length the doctrme of 
Brahman in the Upanishads, and considers its rehgious, ethical, 
and philosophical consequences Urquhart’s Upamshads and 
Life, Calcutta, 1916, the argument of nhich work he abo pursues 
further in his larger book on Pantheism and the V alue of Life, dis- 
cusses the tlieism and the piessimism of the Upamshads, their 
metaphi'Sical inadequacy, their rehgious and ethical eSects, and 
ends with the message of Chnstiamtj for India 
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Having spent a nvwnbci o{ ^tars on I i*; ' \ : 

Densen could speak vnlh a tnaslcr’s \o*C'C <*' il*- - 
o{ the Upaiushads Bcusscn s v.'otk tri'fU r \ j’ ’ • 

students ol Hpanishadic thought I'rci RnH *>1*,'^ ^ J* 

losophy of the Vfar.ishads, a separate ]nnl fitr 1 i; r] 
losophy Vol I, v,hich has latch cpivajcd. t ? r-v 
running sur\ey of the teachings of tl^c Up-nti> j,.-,: 
from the hand of one who is deeph read in Wr 
Efr S K. Belialkar and R. D Ranade 's Oau 
Indian Pkilosoply which will be pubhshed und'" 
of the Hmiersity of Bombay, has been m the Rrc!. ler .... 
^t. and giies a detailed anali-sis of the contents 
Upanishads arranged m their chronolcynni i ' ^ 

order There is also a vert- exhaustive 
Centurj’ of Mmor Upanishads most 

hitherto translated, and some' of whil'tf 
pnnted never 
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pD 37^. IS entirelv worthy of the veteran scholar In part 
one of this work, Oldenberg discusses the old Upanishads , in part 
two, the new Upanishads and the beginnings of Samkht'a and Yoga ; 
n nile in part three, he discusses the beginnings of Buddhism After 
a preliminaiy’ chapter discussing such topics as the Land and 
Folk, the pre-histonc back-ground, the \’edic gods. Death and 
the other vorld and so forth Oldenberg goes to the central con- 
ceptions of the Upanishads, namely those of Brahman and Atman, 
and their identification He then discusses the problem of the 
relation of the Absolute to the World, and the meamng of the 
One and the Many He proceeds next to discuss the question of 
the Absolute in itself, and the problem of the Personal and the 
Impersonal He then apphes himself to the question of “ Seelen- 
wandenmg”, as well as to that of the Worth of Existence He 
pnxeeds to discuss the question of Emancipation, the relation of 
Knowledge and Works, and the problem of the knowabihtx of the 
Absolute He ends his first part hy a renew of the hteran* form 
of the Upamshads, namely the prose and poetry of the Upani- 
shads, thnr dialogues, and such other similar matters In part two, 
he co-is’de'S the beginnings of Samkhi'a. and Yoga, wherein he 
d sc>-sses s-ch probUms as the Gunas, the Pumsha and the Pra- 
knu the disdphre of Prana, the Asanas, and Miracles In part 
tbure he c-scusscs tbe onan of Buddlusm m a snney spreading 
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AN ENCYCLOPAEDIC HISTORY OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


The Academy of Philosoph}' and Religion has undertaken the 
preparation and publication of an Encyclopiedic Histoty of Indian 
Philosophy in sixteen volumes, much like the Cambndge Modem 
History, or the Cambndge History of Enghsh Literature, making 
use of the speaahsed labours of the many great savatiis of Philo- 
sophy in India, and bnnging their researches to a focus m the 
Encyclopaedic History, the volumes of which may be set down 
as follows — 

Vol I The Philosophy and Religion of the Vedas 
Vol II A Constructive Survej' of Upamshadic Philosophy 

( Now out ) 

Vol III Philosophy and Rehgion of the Mahabharata, and the 
Bhagavadgita 

Vol IV. The Philosophj' of Buddhism 
Vol V The Philosophy of Jamism 

Vol 'NT Philosophy of the Dar&nas Samkhya, Yoga, and 
Parv^a-mlmansa. 

Vol "Vn Philosophj^ of the DarSanas Nyaja. and VaiSeshika. 
Vol. VIII The Philosophy of Advaitism 
Vol IX. Non-Advaitic Vedanta 

Vol X Indian Mystiasm Mystiasm in Maharashtra ( In the 
press) 

Vol XI Indian M3'sticism Mystiasm outside MaharSshtra 

Vol. XII Tendenaes of Contemporary' Thought 

Vol XIII Sources 

Vol XIV Sources 

Vol XV. Sources 

Vol XVI Index. 

The following persons, whose names ha\e been alphabebcallv 
arranged, constitute, among others, the Contributors to the 
series, the asterisk signifying Member of the Editorial Board, 


V 


t r Dr S K Belvalkar, M A Ph D , Professor of Sansknt, 
Deccan College, Poona 

2 Pnnapal Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Vishva-Bharati 

University, Shantiniketan 

3 Prof A Chakravarti kl A , Professor of Philosophy, Presi- 
dency College, Madras. 

4 Prof S N Das Gupta, M A Ph D , Presidency College, 

Calcutta 

* 5 Pnnapal A B Dhruva, M A , Professor of Sansknt, 

Hindu University, Benares 

6 Prof. M Hinyanna, M. A , Professor of Sansknt, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore 

7 Prof. Knshnaswami Iyengar, M A., Professor of History, 
University of Madras, Madras 

8 V Subramanya Iyer Esqr , B A , Registrar, University 
of lifysorc, Mysore 

* 9 Dr Ganganath Jha, A D Litt , Vice-Chancellor, Uni- 

\t:rsity of Allahabad, Allaliabad 

10 Prof K Subramanyam Pillay, M A ML, Law College, 
Madras 

*ir Prof S Radhaknshnan, M A , Professor of Philosophy. 
UniNcr^ily of Calcutta, Calcutta 

*X2 Prof R D Ranadc, M A , Director of the Academy ot PliL 
lo^ophj and Rolipion, Poona Branch, Poona 

• 13 IV Hrajcdranath Seal, M A Ph D I) Sc , Vict-Chanctlloi 
l'ai\;T't\ of M\"ort, M\Toa*, CLairman 

I^rof Kopp^'waml Sha’-tn, M A, Profer''or of Sanslunt, 
CoMt'-, Madras 

X' Tir* I A V. '10- 'I A, Prof'*"-or of Cnrlirh, Dec- 



s 

It has heen decided to bnng out the Senes at as early a date as 
possible , but, a penod, say, of about ten years, may safely be 
predicted for the pubhcation of the entire senes More informa- 
tion about the Encyclopaedic History of Indian Philosophy, or 
about the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, can be had from 
the Director of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, Poona 
Branch, Poona 



